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Guilty  indeed !  The  political  boss  for  Stickney  Township  said  that  graft  and 
corruption  are  “the  American  way  of  life”. .  .“the  American  way  of  politics.” 
And— for  a  while— it  looked  as  though  he  might  be  right.  Then  a  courageous 
young  Stickney  official  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  stopped  him  dead !  The 
young  official- then  newly-elected  township  supervisor— was  shocked  by  the 
outrageous  cynicism  of  the  blueprint  to  loot  Stickney.  He  turned  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  help.  His  confidential  report  of  blatant  corruption 
in  the  Chicago  suburb  triggered  a  Daily  News  investigation,  prompt  action 
by  the  State’s  Attorney’s  office,  and  a  trial  and  conviction  for  the  partners 
in  public  plunder.  It’s  another  example  of  the  kind  of  hard  hitting  action  to 
protect  the  public  interest  for  which  the  Daily  News  is  famous  ...  for  which 
it  has  won  many  Pulitzer  prizes.* 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 
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Today's  press 
tomorrow's  fea 


"Miracle"  Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or 
color,  individual  column  or  full  page  adfustment. 


Just  ONE  of  24  new  and  patentable  features  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  ultra-modern  newspaper  press. 

Precision-built  for  top  quality,  exact  tolerance, 
weight,  balance  and  size  of  every  part;  produced 
under  exacting  computer  control  for  unmatched 
accuracy !  No  wonder  these  press  units  set  a  new 
high  standard  of  performance  and  perfection. 


Check  these  patented,  exclusive  features,  found 
only  in  the  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY.  Some  of 
the  reasons  that  make  this  70,000  PPH  press  both 
safe  and  profitable. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Energetic  young  people  build  the  new  Boston 
. . .  belong  to  the  Record  American 


NEW  READERSHIP  STUDY  CDNDUCTED  IN  CONSULTATIDN  WITH  THE  ARE  SHOWS 

D  EXCLUSIVE:  AUDIENCE  2-PAPER  COMBINATIONS;  AUDIENCE 

.  ABC  CITY  &  RTZ  UNDER  45,  ABC  CITY  &  RTZ 

globe  •  _ noMo _ 
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GLOBE 


HERALD- 

TRAVELER 


“The  Profile  of  the  New  Boston,"  conducted  for  the  Record  American  by  O’Brien -Sherwood  Associates, 
after  consultation  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
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Albany  Timns-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
BaKInore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Beston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Anfeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Jounal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Lifht 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisca  News  Call  Builetin 
Seattle  Pest-IntelHfeneer 
Tbe  Ameren  Weekly 
Picterial  Sunday  Magazine  Greup 
Puck— Tbe  Comic  Weekly 
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More 

Money! 


On  the  average  each  Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg) 
resident  has  23%  more  money  to  spend  than 
his  Hillsborough  (Tampa)  counterpart. 

Here's  the  growth  pattern  for  Effective  Buying 
Income  over  the  past  four  years.  Figures  from 
Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


Effective  Buying  Income 


Pinellas 

Hillsborough 

1959- 

$505,426,000 

$549,077,000  , 

1960- 

$639,707,000 

$644,164,000 

1961- 

$741,950,000 

$681,281,000 

1962- 

$820,597,000 

$688,389,000 

4-year  Gain 

4-year  Gain 

$315,171,000 

$139,312,000  1 

Th«  chart  shows  how  th«  St.  Petersburg  side  of 
the  Boy  has  soared  ahead  of  the  Tampa  side. 


Key: 

Pinellas- 
St.  Petersburg 

Hillsborough- 

Tampo 


You  can  cover  this  rich  St.  Petersburg  side  with 
the  CONCENTRATED  circulation  of  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  with  116,399  and  Evening 
Independent  with  33,903.  Optional  combined 
buy  of  more  than  150,000. 

ftgvfM  freM  A.  B.  C.  3/31/62 


Petersburg  elimea 

HORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


APRIL 

28-30— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sharaton  Hotel,  Akron. 
28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

28- May  4— Journalism  Week,  54th,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia. 

29- May  10— American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


MAY 


1- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

2- 4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

56th  semi-annual,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

2- 4— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  15th  Conference,  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Hilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Das  Moines. 

3- 5— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Riti  Carlton 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

^—Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization,  St.  Paul. 

4—  Region  1 1  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii. 

4 — Region  9  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Colorado  Springs.  Wyoming,  Utah,  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Mexico. 

4- S— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

5- 7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mechanical  Conference 

(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions).  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

6- 8 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Assodation.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 

Texas. 

5-8 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Manager  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

8- 1 1 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.  Water  Tower  Inn, 

Chicago. 

9- 1 1 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  International  Inn. 

Washington,  D.C. 

9- 1 1 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes,  Wisconsin  Center, 

Madison. 

10- 12— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  and  Texas  Association  convention,  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas 

1 1 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  awards  In  Journalism  Banquet,  Statler- 
Hilton,  Dallas,  Texas.  Also  Region  8  for  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana. 

12- 14 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  OfRcers,  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

13- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

14 -  AP  Connecticut  Circuit,  Lighthouse  Inn,  New  London. 

14- 15 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

15- 18 — The  Copley  Newspapers,  Circulation  Executives  seminar.  La  Casa 
del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif, 

16- 18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

17 -  Southern  California  UPl  Editors,  Hollywood  Thunderbird  Inn,  Holly¬ 
wood.  Calif. 

17-18 — Region  5  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Kentucky^ 

17-18 — ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Leathern  Smith  Lodge, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Sam  Peck  Motel-Hotel, 
Little  Rock. 

18 —  Region  6  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

18-19 — Oklahoma  AP  State  Newspaper  Members.  Western  Hills  Lodge. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

18-24 — Newspaper  Management  Workshop,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III. 

20 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

20- 24 — XVI  Assembly  of  Federation  Internationale  des  Editeurs  de  Journaux 
et  Publications  (FlEJ).  London,  England. 

21- 24— Aviation-Space  Writers  Association.  25th  convention.  Adolphus 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Publishers  meeting.  Illini  Union 
Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana. 

24-25 — Seorgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Dinkier  Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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FIRST  IN  A  SERIES!  HOW  THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  SERVES  ITS  COMMUNITY 


An  Industry  is  Saved! 

Hundreds  of  jobs  secured 


We  weren’t  working  for  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award,  but  Five  Years 
of  Persistence  by  Beacon  Journal 
Reporters  Earned  It . . .  and  More 

When  Akron  Beacon  Journal  reporters  began  to 
investigate  the  Burt  Boycott  story  in  1956,  no  one  was 
thinking  awards.  We  saw  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  our  community.  Jobs  were  in  jeopardy  here.  A  66- 
year-old  Akron  Company  was  caught  in  the  line  of 
inter-union  fire,  its  future  uncertain.  And  there  was 
enough  incendiary  material  right  here  in  Akron  to 
kindle  a  national  flame  of  union  vs.  union  vengeance. 

The  surface  facts  were  these.  Two  unions  were  in¬ 
volved:  the  CIO  United  Steel  Workers  Union,  which 
produced  industrial  ventilators  at  Burt  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  the  AFL  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union 
which  held  contracts  to  install  them  at  building  sites. 
Strife  began  after  the  AFL-CIO  merger,  when  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  refused  to  install  the  product, 
claiming  that  it  was  produced  in  a  non-union  shop. 

The  results  were  these.  The  company  lost  contracts. 
Its  customers  shied  away  from  a  fight  they  didn’t  want 
to  get  involved  in.  The  laborers  lost  money.  When 
jobs  were  held  up,  who  was  to  pay?  Both  unions  suf¬ 
fered  as  the  dispute  grew  in  bitterness. 

In  October,  1956,  the  Beacon  Journal  began  its 
first  series  of  reports  on  the  Burt  situation.  From  then 
on,  we  hammered,  harried,  hunted  to  help  bring  home 
a  solution  that  could  protect  both  organized  labor  and 
management  from  inter-union  warfare.  ’ 

Column  after  column  of  hard  new  stories  rolled 
off  the  presses  in  those  five  years,  documenting  every 
union  move,  every  legislative  and  court  action  (and 
there  were  many),  every  costly  work-stoppage  and 
contract  cancellation.  We  doggedly  sought  opinions 
and  action  from  union  leaders,  and  pursued  national 


legislators  with  equal  voracity.  We  used  every 
weapon  at  hand  to  construct  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  that  would  help  to  bring  about 
the  changes  needed.  Editorially  and  in  the 
news  columns,  we  pressed  for  understandinp' 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  situation,  for 
if  there  was  a  villain  in  the  picture,  it  was  not  one 
union  or  another,  but  the  system  itself  which  permitted 
the  boycott  to  exist. 

As  C.  A.  Palmer,  then  president  of  Burt  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  told  us,  “Problems  such  as  ours  can 
only  be  settled  when  public  opinion  demands  that 
injustice  be  corrected.” 

Action  came  slowly,  but  it  came  at  last.  First  from 
the  NLRB,  then  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  then  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  from  Congress  —  new  legislation 
providing  safeguards  for  labor  and  management.  It 
came  from  the  unions  as  well,  with  arbitration  agree¬ 
ments  to  protect  one  union  from  damage  by  another. 

Five  years  of  bone-wearying  effort  had  finally 
brought  results.  The  boycott  was  ended.  Freedom  to 
choose  union  representation  was  strengthened.  We 
would  willingly  have  spent  five  years  more  had  they 
been  necessary,  in  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  job  our  newspaper  must  unhesitatingly  repeat  every 
time  there  are  tigers  of  injustice  or  intolerance  at  large 
in  our  community. 

1st  in  Uelro  Ann  Panefrofioa 
In  tha  nation’s  TOP  100  mAKKlTS 

That’s  why  the  Beacon  Journal  gets  your  message  home 
for  sure  in  this  thriving  Billion  683  Million  Dollar  Metro 
Area.  Make  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  your  FIRST  adver¬ 
tising  buy,  because  it’s  FIRST  in  the  U.SA 

Ask  Anybody...  Everybody  in  the  Akron  Metro  Area  reads  the 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S.  KNI6HT,  Prtsidtat  and  Editor  •  Rep*.  STORY,  BROOKS  B  HNIEY 
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COLUMNIST  Bob  Goddard,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  reports 
this  sign  on  a  Missouri  weekly  editor’s  wall;  “Notice.  We 
do  not  publish  obituary  items  of  people  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  our  newspaper.  They  are  already  defunct  and  their  passing 
has  no  news  value.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Bob  Harrington,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  reports  a  tv  network  took  on  a  23-year-old 
reporter  as  a  foreign  correspondent.  Believing  his  age  was 
too  young  for  the  dignity  of  the  post,  the  network’s  release 
placed  his  age  at  29.  The  boy’s  hometown  paper  gave  the 
story  a  big  play,  but  on  the  next  page  announced  his  parents 
were  celebrating  their  25th  wedding  anniversary. 


may  now  be  used  in 

The 

Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rates  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Rfth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

London,  W.C.2: 

Africa  House 

Chicago:  54/78  Kingsway 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  HOLborn  0442-5 


Heavy  Coverage 

Welcome  to  the  N.  Y.  papers; 

We’re  sorry  they  were  delayed. 

In  lifting  Sunday’s  editions 
We  know  how  their  words  are  weighed. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 
Wisconsin  Slate  Journal  (Madison) 


— Heady  heads:  Overline  on  a  cut  of  J.  Paul  (Jetty  and 
fellow  tycoon  Aristotle  Onassis  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  “Friends  of  Long  and  Solid  Standing.”  Neither  friends 
nor  headlines  like  these  are  a  dime  a  dozen.  “Shocking”  head 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune:  “Rolvaag  Is  ‘Shocked’  by  St. 
Peter.”  A  “real  dog”  was  a  jump  head  in  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
“Kennel  Show  Draws  Dogs,”  {mints  out  a  Sunman.  He  suggests: 
“Somebody  should  be  sent  to  the  city  pound.”  But  on  a  story 
of  an  Elast  (Jerman  trapeze  artist  making  a  daring  escape  into 
West  Berlin  on  a  power  cable,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  had 
this  high-powered  head:  “No  Amps  In  His  Pants.”  Lively  lead 
to  a  feature  story  by  Mildred  Smith  in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser:  “The  inaugural  parade  was  a  magnificent  spectacle 
but  I  couldn’t  keep  my  mind  on  it  for  wishing  I  had  some  in¬ 
sulated  underwear  and  fur-lined  boots.”  The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Leader  has  a  feature  led  with  a  two-column  cut  and 
headed  “People  and  Paragraphs.”  When  a  picture  of  two  giraffes 
came  along,  headline  writer  Wilmer  Simmons  changed  the 
standing  head  to  “People  and  Pairagiraffes.”  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News:  “Elks  to  Install  Beaver  as  Head.”  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  (Denver) :  “Molehill  Won  in  Battle  on  Mountain 
Budget.” 


Dizzy  Diary 

I  —With  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  distinguished  journalist  and 
I  critic,  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  celebrations  by  the  Graduate 
I  Scho^  of  Journalism  of  (Columbia  University  of  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  to  see  honorary  doctorates  conferred  upon  Herbert 
Bnicker,  editor  of  the  Hartford  ((mnn.)  Courant;  Ralph  Emerson 
McGill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution ;  James  Bar¬ 
rett  Reston,  chief  Washington  correspondent,  Netc  York  Times. 

\  Mr.  Reston,  in  an  address,  called  on  newspapers  to  report  more 
'  fully  on  the  non-violent  changes  taking  place  in  our  society. 

I  —With  William  J.  Donoghue,  whose  public  relations  firm  is 
!  handling  publicity  for  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-65,  to  the 
dinner  of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  organization  of  veteran  New 
,  York  Gty  newspapermen.  Bill’s  other  guest  was  the  popular 
;  John  N.  Popham,  formerly  of  the  Neu>  York  Times  and  now  gen-  ^  I 
eral  managing  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  also 
owned  by  the  Ochs  and  Adler  families.  Saw  Murray  Davis,  for  30 
years  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  WoAd-Telegram  &  Sun,  and 
now  assistant  to  Robert  Mt>ses,  president  of  the  World’s  Fair, 

'  installed  as  president  of  the  Silurians. 

—Guest  of  Judith  Ezer  of  Bernard  Geis  Associates,  which  pub 
,  lished  the  new  book,  “On  the  Road  For  Uncle  Sam,”  by  Joey 
!  Adams,  the  comedian,  about  the  troupe  he  headed  on  a  tour  of 
Asia,  at  a  reception  and  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the 
I  Headquarters  Riistaurant,  operated  by  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  old  mess  ^ 
i  sergeants.  Met  there  Cindy  Adams,  syndicated  Broadway  columnist, 

I  and  wife  of  the  author-comedian,  who  made  the  trip,  too,  and 
I  other  newspaper  friends. 
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Pennsylvania 


central  marketing  link  in 
America’s  3rd  largest  state! 


GEOGRAPHIC,  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


MAKE  A  CONSUMER  FRANCHISE  IN  HARRISBURG  WORTH  MORE  .  .  . 


...  As  state  capital,  government  employment  is  stable. 

...  As  an  industrial  center,  skilled  labor  wages  are  high  and  widespread. 

..  .As  home  of  the  world's  largest  purchaser  of  aircraft  supplies,  along  with 
the  world's  largest  inland  naval  installation,  and  world's  largest  candy 
industry,  Harrisburg  employment  and  total  income  are  further  diversified 
. . .  out  of  diversity  comes  an  extraordinary  stability  —  a  stability  of 
high  purchasing  power  that,  makes  a  Harrisburg  consumer  worth  more, 
worth  the  investment  of  your  advertising  because  the  Harrisburg  market 
is  3rd  in  the  State  in  effective  buying  income  ($879,000,000). 

.  •  .  A  Billion=A=Year  Tradins:  Center  in  Nation's  Leadinj^  Market  Place  of  Areas 
Its  Size  ...  1st  as  a  WHOLESALE  MARKET,  2nd  for  RETAIL  SALES,  3rd 
for  SELECTED  SERVICES. 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Almost  Unanimous 

TVewspaper  editors  were  told  in  Washington  last  week  and  news- 
-*■  ^  paper  publishers  were  told  in  New  York  this  week  that  automa¬ 
tion  is  coming  to  their  business  faster  than  they  think  and  they  better 
start  to  do  something  about  it.  The  advice  includetl  changes  in  both 
editorial  and  mechanical  departments.  One  expert  told  the  editors: 
“Major  technological  change  is  going  to  shake  to  its  foundations  the 
entire  newspaper  industry  in  the  next  decade.” 

We  think  it  is  imj>erative,  therefore,  for  some  kind  of  a  labor- 
management  meeting  of  the  minds  on  how  they  can  work  together 
for  the  good  of  all  in  the  business. 

The  original  suggestion  for  a  parley  of  newspaper  publishers  and 
international  union  officials  was  made  in  the  columns  of  E  &  P,  April 
13,  by  F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the  New  York  News.  It  was  quickly 
endorsed  by  Theodore  W.  Kheel  who  worked  by  Mayor  Wagner  in 
bringing  an  end  to  the  recent  New  York  strike. 

It  was  endorsed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  who  told  the 
American  Society  of  News|)aper  Editors  it  is  time  for  “the  early  con¬ 
vening  of  national  leaders  of  management  and  labor  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  what  might  be  called,  suggesting  its  pur|x>se,  a 
Constructive  Bargaining  Counsel.” 

The  president  of  the  American  Newspa]>er  Publishers  Association 
this  week  telegraphed  Secretary-  Wirtz  “the  AN  PA  is  always  ready  to 
respond  to  suggestions  such  as  yours  to  explore  ‘new  approaches’  to 
prevent  a  breakdown  of  free  collective  bargaining”  and  said  .\NPA 
representatives  would  meet  with  him  to  discuss  it. 

Secretary  Wirtz  responded  jx)litely  he  would  be  willing  to  help  but 
he  believes  “the  leaders  of  the  newspaper  industry  should  themselves 
take  the  first  steps.” 

One  labor  leader  has  said  (E  &  P,  April  20)  “we’re  willing  and 
anxious  to  find  an  intelligent  and  workable  avenue  to  stabilize  labor 
relations  in  the  newspaper  business.”  We  assume  most  other  labor 
officials  feel  the  same  way. 

1  The  need  is  recognized.  Almost  everyone  agrees  a  meeting  would 

:  be  a  good  idea.  Who’s  going  to  take  it  from  here? 

Postal  ^^Service**? 

"Present  and  recent  Postmasters  General  plus  other  officials  of 
present  and  past  Administrations  have  argued  at  length  with 
Congress  about  so-called  postal  deficits.  They  have  contended  the  Post 
Office  should  pay  its  own  way  and  Congress  has  bowed  to  their  argu¬ 
ments  by  granting  numerous  increases  in  mail  rates  in  the  last  decade. 
Those  in  Congress  who  have  contended  the  Post  Office  should  be 
operated  as  a  service  for  all  the  people  have  been  shouted  down.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  second-class  mail. 

If  ever  we  needed  a  good  example  to  demonstrate  how  wTong  it  is 
to  attempt  to  operate  the  postal  department  as  a  business  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  and  how  right  Congress  was  many  years  ago  to  consider 
it  as  a  service  to  the  nation  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  information, 
we  have  it  now  in  the  financial  crisis  at  the  Post  Office. 

Because  of  a  financial  pinch  the  Post  Office  will  curtail  all  mail 
deliveries  to  partly  occupied  new  buildings  during  the  next  two 
months.  Postmasters  in  50  cities  have  been  advised  to  withhold  de¬ 
liveries  to  new  buildings  that  are  less  than  90%  occupied. 

And  we  call  this  our  pH>stal  service} 
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For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  o/ 
fear;  hut  of  poiver,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind. — II  Timothy,  1;7, 
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This  is  written  to  protest  the  distorted 
account  (April  13)  of  the  Lima  newspaper 
situation  and  the  birth  of  identical  quads. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  facts  of  the 
story  are: 

1.  The  quads  were  born  late  Monday 
afternoon  and,  within  ten  minutes,  we 
were  aware  of  it; 

2.  The  local  hospital,  acting  on  orders 
from  the  Citizen  (check  the  hospital’s 
Public  Relations  Director)  refused  to  con¬ 
firm  or  deny  the  story; 

3.  Lima  News  staffers  applied  pressure  by 
getting  everyone  known  to  them  to  call  the 
iiospital  to  ask  how  the  quads  were  (not 
if  they  were  born) ; 

4.  After  receiving  what  appeared  to  be 
hundreds  of  calls  (the  switchboard,  be¬ 
cause  of  Lima  News  efforts,  was  virtually 
tied  up),  the  hospital  prevailed  on  the 
Citizen  to  let  it  make  a  public  announce¬ 
ment; 

5.  At  5:30  P.M.,  well  after  deadline  for 
both  papers,  the  announcement  was  made 
along  with  notice  that  a  press  conference 
was  to  be  held  the  next  morning; 

6.  Both  papers  hit  the  street  with  stories 
in  the  first  edition  (The  Lima  News,  as  is 
usual,  about  a  half-hour  earlier  than  the 
Citizen)  about  the  birth; 

7.  Both  papers  bounced  back  in  the  second 
edition  with  sidebars  and  pictures; 

8.  Because  The  Lima  News  was  the  only 
paper  which  was  not  given  permission  to 
photograph  the  quads  along  with  news¬ 
reel  men  and  wirephoto  services,  it  car¬ 
ried  UPl  pictures,  giving  credit  to  UPI. 

9.  Every  other  paper  on  the  scene,  from 
the  Dayton  Journal  to  the  Wapakoneta 
News,  was  allowed  to  photograph  the 
quads  except  the  Lima  News. 

10.  The  News  did  have  the  tip  a  telegram 
from  the  President  was  expected; 

11.  The  News  checked  with  White  House 
Press  Aide,  Andrew  Hatcher,  who  said, 
and  was  reported  as  saying,  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  President  was  not  planning  to 
send  a  telegram; 

12.  The  telegram  story  was  carried  on 
Wednesday  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
News.  The  Citizen  carried  nothing; 

13.  At  5:00  P.M.,  another  call  was  made 
to  the  White  House  for  a  check  with 
Hatcher; 

14.  The  call  had  to  be  replaced  ten  min¬ 
utes  later  because  Hatcher  was  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  President.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  told  the  Lima  News  that  no 
telegram  had  been  sent.  He  also  said  if 
one  was  sent,  he  would  know  about  it; 

15.  On  Thursday,  the  Lima  Citizen  carried 
the  page  one  picture  of  a  telegram  signed 
by  the  President.  It  allegedly  was  sent  at 
3:40  P.M.  the  afternoon  before.  That 
means  Hatcher  told  The  Lima  News,  al¬ 
most  two  hours  after  it  was  sent  and  after 
his  meeting  with  the  President,  that  no 
telegram  was  sent; 

16.  The  next  day,  a  third  check  with  the 
White  House  and  after  the  telegram  ap¬ 
peared,  brought  forth  the  information 
(which  was  never  carried)  that  no  tele- 
grani  was  sent  and  “perhaps  someone  was 
playing  a  joke.” 
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17.  We  did  break  the  story  that  the  family 
would  appear  on  a  national  television 
show,  but  only  after  checking  the  tv  pro¬ 
ducers  to  make  sure  we  would  not  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  show. 

18.  The  Citizen,  in  its  page  one  editorial, 
accused  us,  in  effect,  of  commercializing 
on  the  quads’  birth; 

19.  Yet,  three  days  after  the  editorial  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Lima  Citizen  carried  an  ad 
(exclusive,  I  might  add)  which  boasted 
that  the  Axe  family  would  be  on  hand  to 
greet  well-wishers  at  the  model  home  of  a 
contractor.  This  must  be  called  “com¬ 
mercializing  on  the  birth.” 

20.  Generally  speaking,  we  did  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  proud  in  the  manner  we 
at  The  Lima  News  handled  ourselves 
despite  all  the  obstacles. 

The  fact  is,  you  missed  a  good  story. 

Stan  Wyman 

Lima  (Ohio)  News 
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Short  Takes 

The  baby  sausages,  wieners  and  hams 
is  21  inches  long.  She  is  reported  healthy. 
— Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

In  addition  the  stereotypers  obtained 
an  $8  wake  package  spread  over  a  two- 
year  period. — New  York  Daily  Report. 

• 

John  Blank,  one  of  the  city  ailers, 
suffered  a  bad  sprain  to  his  left  lef  when 
he  slipped  and  fell. — Leadville  (Colo.) 
Herald  Democrat. 


IN  RESIDENCE 

Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
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"It  takes  your  hometown 
newspaper  to  make  you  feel 
you’re  really  back  honw  again. 

After  we  unpacked,  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  read  through  all  the  papers  that  had 
accumulated.  Of  course,  George  was  able 
to  get  his  Wall  Street  Journal  everywhere 

we  went.  Honestly,  you’d  think  it  was  a  refund  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  the  way  he  devours  it  every  day.  I  asked 
George  if  he  wanted  to  join  us  for  window  shopping  today 
and  he  said  he  was  window  shopping — in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  said  that  if  I  open  up  one  more  charge  ac¬ 
count  he  personally  \n\\\  nominate  me  for  the  Mrs.  American 
Consumer  Award.  I  told  him  that  a  man  who  spends 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  his  Company  shouldn’t 
begrudge  a  little  dress  every  now  and  then  for  his  wife. 
George  said  it  was  my  typical  logic  and  just  rattled  his 
Wall  Street  Journal,  pretending  to  be  exasperated  wWh  me. 
Anyway,  I  said  to  him,  how  would  he  like  It  If  women  didn’t 
buy  all  those  things  advertised  In  the  local  newspapers, 
what  would  happen  to  the  national  economy?  George  said 
he’s  willing  to  take  a  chance.  I  think  he  gets  those  Ideas 
from  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  says  he  always  gets 
Ideas  from  his  Wall  Street  Journal  and  so  do  the  other 
men  in  the  Company.  George  says  I  should  read  It  more 
often,  too.  I  tell  him  I  already  have  a  lot  of  Ideas — what  I  need 
is  a  b\(^^er  budget  Grace— look— that  bag:  isn’t  It  darling?'’ 
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AN  PA  Moves  to  Activate 
Bargaining  Counsel  Plan 

Emphasis  Placed  on  ^Free 
Local  Collective  Bargaining’ 


counsel  would  include  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  unions  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  and  representative 
publishers  “of  comparable  stat¬ 


Drafting  of  a  plan  to  insure 
“free,  local  collective  bargain¬ 
ing”  in  the  industry  was  under¬ 
taken  this  week  at  the  77th 
Convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  group  acknowledged  a 
sugggestion  made  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  for 
the  formation  of  a  constructive 
bargaining  counsel  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  standing  committee  stayed 
around  on  Friday,  after  the 
formal  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  to  work  out  some  defi¬ 
nite  programs  for  action. 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  told  the  meet¬ 
ing  Thursday  morning  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  mindful  of  the  cab¬ 
inet  officer’s  admonition  that  the 
plan  should  originate  from  with¬ 
in  the  industry  and  should  avoid 
both  governmental  and  public 
participation. 

‘No  Magic  Formula’ 

There  was  “no  magic  for¬ 
mula”  in  any  of  the  ideas  put 
forward  by  individuals,  Mr. 
Patrone  said,  and  it  would  be 
the  committee’s  aim  to  present 
“desirable”  formulas  to  safe¬ 
guard  bargaining  with  unions  at 
the  local  level  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  basically  local. 

After  a  meeting  on  Sunday, 
the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Group  had  recommended  that 
the  board  of  directors  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  Wirtz  proposal, 
given  before  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  a  few  days  earlier.  The 
board  directed  Irwin  Maier, 
president,  to  send  a  message  to 
Washington  stating  that  ANPA, 
while  continuing  to  advocate 
and  to  actively  sponsor  volun¬ 
tary  arbitration  in  union  agree¬ 
ments,  was  “always  ready  to  re¬ 
spond  to  suggestions  to  explore 
‘new  approaches’  to  prevent  a 
breakdown  of  free  collective 
bargaining.” 

ANPA  offered  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  meet  informally 


with  Mr,  Wirtz  to  discuss  the 
proposal.  However,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  replied  that  he 
believed  the  leaders  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  “should  them¬ 
selves  take  the  first  steps  toward 
exploring  new  approaches  and 
procedures,  without  government 
or  public  participation.”  Third 
parties,  he  said,  would  be  avail¬ 
able  if  requested  to  participate. 

Similar  to  Flynn’s  Idea 

This  proposal  was  similar  in 
most  respects  to  that  advanced 
earlier  by  F.  M.  Flynn,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  News, 
in  a  post-strike  interview  with 
E&P  (April  13).  Mr.  Flynn 
was  shown  a  draft  of  the  ANPA 
message  to  Mr.  Wirtz  before  it 
was  sent. 

Mr.  Flynn’s  advocacy  of  a 
series  of  conferences,  first  of 
publishers  in  major  cities,  then 
of  publishers  and  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  of  national  unions,  won  the 
inunediate  endorsement  of  An¬ 
thony  J.  DeAndrade,  president 
of  the  Pressmen’s  Union,  and 
William  J.  Farson,  Executive 
Vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Intense  Study 

Mr.  Patrone  said:  “The  com¬ 
mittee  has  always  recognized 
the  uniquely  local  character  of 
our  daily  newspapers  and  is  ever 
mindful  of  our  mutual  desire  to 
protect  and  preserve  free  local 
collective  bargaining. 

“The  problem  of  newspaper 
labor  relations  is  being  actively 
and  intensely  studied.  Leaders 
in  the  newspaper  business  have 
been  and  will  be  consulted.  A 
series  of  studies  has  been  initi¬ 
ated,  directed  toward  bringing 
our  problems  into  proper  per¬ 
spective  and  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  their  solution  or  solu¬ 
tions. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  one 
magic  formula  can  be  designed 
which  will  solve  all  things  for 
all  people.” 

Secretary  Wirtz  proposed  that 
the  constructive  bargaining 


ure. 

“The  groundwork  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  he  told  the  editors  in 
Washington,  “must  be  laid  by 
men  with  both  ideas  and  author¬ 
ity.” 

The  purpose  of  the  counsel,  he 
said,  would  be  “exploration  of 
what  problems  are  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information,  a  spotlighting 
of  possible  new  approaches  and 
procedures.” 

Emphasis  on  ‘Local’ 

Reporting  on  the  steps  that 
were  being  taken,  Mr.  Patrone 
placed  emphasis  on  “local  bar¬ 
gaining.”  His  annual  report 
(see  page  72)  called  the  27 
strikes  against  newspapers  in 
1962  “tragically  high”  but  saw 
“no  national  pattern  emerging.” 

Labor  problems  were  reviewed 
at  the  Monday  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  special  standing 
committee. 

Donald  R.  McVay,  secretary 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  reviewed  the 
New  York  strike  and  Thomas 
V.  H.  Vail,  CleveUmd  Plain 
Dealer,  reported  on  the  129-day 
strike  in  his  city.  Their  reports 
were  not  made  public. 

Mr.  Patrone  and  Albert 
Spendlove,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  who  spoke  to  the  press  after 
the  labor  session,  said  “we  are 
too  close  at  present  to  the  New 
York  and  Cleveland  strikes  to 
draw  conclusions  from  them.” 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  reported  on  the  use 
of  a  computer  system  for  proc¬ 
essing  copy. 

IJmitation  Decried 

F.  W.  S  c  h  a  u  b  ,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  newspapers,  who  starts 
Teletypesetter  operation  30 
years  ago,  admitted  “we  have 
had  our  share  of  the  troubles 
and  the  headaches,  but  we  have 
been  very  willing  to  take  the 
profits  from  TTS  all  of  these 
years.”  He  warned  against  spe¬ 
cifying  competency  figures  in 
printers’  contracts. 

“Not  only  is  this  an  unneces¬ 
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sary  limitation  on  current  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
an  even  greater  millstone  in  the 
future,”  he  said. 

“The  report  of  a  settlement 
just  this  month  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  in  Washington, 
D.C.  shows  that  those  newspa¬ 
pers  at  least  are  aware  of  this 
problem.  There  the  new  compe¬ 
tency  is  in  words  per  minute, 
but  it  is  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
about  600  lines  per  hour  instead 
of  the  common  375  lines.” 

Mr.  Schaub  also  reported  on 
tape  handling.  At  first,  this  was 
not  of  much  importance,  he  said, 
but  “in  the  future  it  is  going 
to  become  more  complex,  and 
from  that  very  fact,  introduce 
many  personnel  problems  which 
may  far  exceed  the  difficulties 
in  the  past.” 

Another  new  development  is 
the  automation  of  tape  distribu¬ 
tion,  originally  by  hand,  now 
by  allotters. 

“Now  we  have  more  tape  han¬ 
dling,”  he  continued.  “Even 
worse  we  have  members  of  two 
unions — printers  and  newsmen 
— in  the  act.  A  real  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute  is  in  the  making.” 

Speed  Creates  Problem 

Mr.  Schaub  said  tape  han¬ 
dling  is  also  being  complicated 
by  the  speed  of  transmission. 
The  speed  has  risen  from  40 
words  a  minute  to  that  of  the 
Dataphone  that  is  used  for 
transmission  of  stock  tables 
with  a  speed  of  100  characters 
per  second  or  1,000  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Mr.  Schaub  reported  seeing  a 
Dataphone  in  a  metropolitan 
composing  room.  While  reset¬ 
ting  complete  stock  tables  for 
three  different  editions,  not  all 
the  tape  coming  in  on  this  wire 
was  being  used.  A  printer  was 
spending  full  time  diverting 
most  of  it  into  a  wastebasket. 

“First,  although  neither  the 
printer  nor  the  editor  realized 
it,  this  is  selecting  news  to  go 
into  the  paper  and  that’s  edit¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Schaub  said.  “Should 
it  be  done  by  a  member  of  the 
Guild  as  editing,  or  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ITU  as  tape  handling? 

“Here  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute.” 

Reporting  on  further  high¬ 
speed  tape  transmission  by  wire 
agencies,  resulting  in  greater 
volumes  of  tape  being  loaded 
into  newspaper  offices,  Mr. 
Schaub  said  newspapers  could 
profitably  consider  leaving  part 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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of  the  sorting  to  the  wire  agen¬ 
cies.  That  part  which  none  of 
the  newspapers  are  going  to  use 
could  be  eliminated  at  the  out¬ 
set.  That  part  which  only  some 
are  going  to  use  could  be  coded 
for  automatic  selection. 

“It  is  not  efficient  to  have  a 
full-time  individual,  regardless 
of  his  union,  cutting  high-speed 
tape  into  pieces  to  go  into  the 
waste  basket,”  he  said. 

INLRB  Ruling!* 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  ANPA 
general  counsel,  noted  drastic 
changes  are  being  brought 
about  by  the  present  makeup  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Most  of  the  new  rulings, 
he  said,  have  been  detrimental 
to  employers. 

William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Times,  described 
current  technological  develop¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  publishing 
as  “the  long  overdue  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

“Automation  is  being  gener¬ 
ally  accepted,”  he  said.  “It  will 
come  about  gradually.  There  is 
today  a  tremendous  interest 
among  publishers  in  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  feeling  has  become 
general  that  newspapers  must 
be  modernized.” 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  presented  a  slide  film  show¬ 
ing  new  equipment. 

Labor  Policies 

Two  policy  decisions  made  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  have 
made  changes  possible  for  that 
newspaper  with  a  minimum  of 
union  friction,  according  to 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  publisher. 
They  were: 

1.  No  one  would  be  laid  off 
because  of  new  machinery,  but 
people  who  retired  or  left  woiild 
not  be  replaced  unless  a  replace¬ 
ment  was  needed. 

2.  The  publisher  would  meet 
with  all  employees  in  each  de¬ 
partment  at  least  once  a  year 
to  discuss  general  plans  and 
progress,  including  information 
on  new  equipment  to  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

“The  men  receive  authentic 
information  from  management 
and  not  through  the  rumor 
mill,”  Mr.  Schurz  said.  “As  a 
result,  our  employees  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  have  become  en¬ 
thusiastic,  even  proud,  about 
working  on  new  processes.” 

Because  of  the  greater  use 
of  new  methods,  he  said,  there  is 
need  of  fewer  apprentices.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  no 
apprentices  in  the  stereotype 
department,  press  room,  or  mail¬ 
ing  room. 


N.J.  Publishers 
Bureau  Honors 
First  Chairman 

Benjamin  J.  Foley,  recently 
retired  general  manager  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  was 
guest  of  honor  Wednesday  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Publishers  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey  which  he 
founded  in  1943. 

A  silver  tray,  engraved  with 
the  mastheads  of  member  news- 
l)apers,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Foley  at  the  meeting.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Wallace 
Zimmerman,  publisher  of  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News. 

Other  speakers  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  were  Leonard  E.  B.  An¬ 
drews,  associate  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Standard;  James  J. 
McMahon,  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  board  of  directors  and 
publisher  of  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  (Union  City)  and  David 
J.  Winkworth,  manager  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  Publishers  Bureau  of  New 
Jersey  represents  most  of  the 
New  Jersey  newspapers  in  labor 
relations  and  personnel  matters. 
It  was  founded  20  years  ago  by 
a  grroup  of  New  Jersey  pub¬ 
lishers  while  they  were  attend¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  convention  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Foley  was 
the  first  chairman.  Mr.  Wink- 
worth  has  been  manager  since 
the  Bureau’s  inception. 

Under  the  direction  of  Jose¬ 
phine  Pina,  personnel  assistant, 
the  Bureau  has  developed  an 
extensive  aptitude  testing  pro¬ 
gram  for  apprentices  in  the 
composing  room,  press  room, 
mail  department,  advertising 
and  reportorial.  These  tests, 
which  are  the  result  of  studies 
by  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  are  now  being  used  by 
many  newspapers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England  states  for  preliminary 
screening  of  job  applicants. 

• 

Speidel  Newspapers 
Elect  3  Directors 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 
elected  three  directors  at  a 
board  meeting  this  week. 

They  are  William  H.  Leopard, 
publisher,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus-Leader;  Robert  E.  Schae¬ 
fer,  publisher,  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Gazette,  and  Charles  G.  Murray, 
associate  publisher,  Reno  (Nev.) 
Nevada  State  Journal. 

The  elections  increased  the 
board  representation  to  11. 

Mr.  Leopard  and  Mr.  Murray 
are  additions  to  the  board.  Mr. 
Schaefer  succeeded  to  a  vacancy 
created  in  February  by  the 
death  of  W.  E.  Beeler,  Chilli¬ 
cothe  Gazette  publisher. 


Counsel 
Proposed  by  Wirtz 


Washington 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz  has  proposed  a  na¬ 
tional  counsel  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  union  presidents  as 
a  step  toward  averting  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  long  shutdown  of 
newspapers  such  as  occurred  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland. 

The  idea  of  his  proposed  “con¬ 
structive  bargaining  counsel,” 
Mr.  Wirtz  said,  is  to  “develop 
private  responsibility  commen¬ 
surate  with  private  power.” 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News,  has  made  a 
similar  suggestion.  (E&P,  April 
13). 

^Time  to  Re-mobilize’ 

“The  newspaper  industry  has 
the  oldest  and  firmest  tradition 
of  collective  bargaining  in  this 
country,”  Mr.  Wirtz  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  April  19.  “It  is 
time  to  re-mobilize  these  tradi¬ 
tions.” 

He  said  he  thought  it  was  un¬ 
wise,  because  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  consider  the  enactment  of 
laws  requiring  the  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  or  any  other,  industry. 

“It  would  be  the  bitterest 
irony,”  he  said,  “if  freedom  of 
the  press  were  to  become  the 
standard  under  which  the  free¬ 
dom  of  collective  bargaining 
was  destroyed.” 

He  said  it  was  hoped,  and  ex¬ 
pected,  that  the  first  step  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  proposed  council  of 
management  and  labor  in  the 
newspaper  industry  would  be 
taken  by  the  private  leaders 
themselves  —  “men  with  both 
ideas  and  authority,”  without 
government  participation.  I  f 
government  assistance  is  need¬ 
ed,  it  can  be  requested,  he  said, 
and  will  be  more  effective  for 
the  fact  of  such  a  request. 

Unity  .4pproach 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  of  such  a  coun¬ 
sel,  he  said,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  bargaining 
in  the  newspaper  industry  will 
be  put  on  a  national  basis.  He 
said  he  would  expect  the  coun¬ 
sel  to  explore  the  problems  in 
the  industry,  exchange  ideas 
and  information,  and  spotlight 
possible  new  approaches  and 
procedures.  The  cabinet  officers 
pointed  out  that  the  “unity”  ap¬ 
proach  used  in  the  New  York 
paper  strike  was  “not  only  in¬ 
evitable,  but  an  affirmative 
good.” 


“What  the  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  New  York  does  mean,” 
he  said,  “is  that  the  ‘unity’  ap¬ 
proach  on  both  sides  must  be 
worked  out  much  more  construc¬ 
tively  and  effectively  than  it  has 
been  so  far.  It  meant  in  New 
York  that  publishers  and  unions 
alike  were  organized  to  say  no, 
but  not  to  say  yes.  The  only 
clearly  establi^ed  ‘unity*  con¬ 
cept  was  the  negative  principal 
of  the  veto  power,  exercisable — 
and  exercised  by  ‘the  majority 
of  each  one.’  ” 

He  said  the  decision  in  New 
York  to  adopt  a  common  expira¬ 
tion  date  for  union  contracts  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
is  not,  in  itself,  nearly  enough. 
He  urged  that  serious  considera¬ 
tion  be  given  the  proposals  of 
some  newspaper  unions  for  a 
merger  of  all  or  most  of  them. 
This,  he  said,  would  contribute 
to  more  responsible  and  effective 
collective  bargaining,  and  would 
help  to  handle  jurisdiction  dis¬ 
putes  already  developing  with 
the  introduction  of  new  and  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment,  processes  and 
methods. 

Cliarges  Distortion 

Mr.  Wirtz  took  the  press  to 
task  for  the  “seriously  distort¬ 
ed  picture  of  American  labor 
and  labor  relations”  that  the 
public  receives  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  objected  to  the  over-use 
of  certain  words  in  labor  news 
stories.  “Goons”  and  “yellow 
dog  contracts”  and  “scabs”  and 
“right-to-work  laws”  and  “labor 
monopoly”  and  “compulsory  ar¬ 
bitration”  and  “featherbedding” 
were  examples,  he  said,  of  the 
“polarized,  loaded  semantically 
fraudulent  catchwords  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  gutter.” 

• 

Unions  Consider 
Group  Contracts 

Craft  unions  are  considering 
the  possibility  of  seeking  single 
contracts  for  newspaper  groups, 
now  negotiated  locally,  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  Typogfraphical  Union  No. 
6,  revealed  this  week. 

He  said  what  has  stirred  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  was  the 
strike  against  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal 
Nov.  10,  1959.  The  papers,  own¬ 
ed  by  S.  I.  Newhouse,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish.  Mr.  Powers 
also  mentioned  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  as  likely 
targets  for  single  contracts. 
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I  ANPA  Remains  Vigilant 
On  Celler  Press  Inquiry 

Legislation  for  Joint  Business 
Arrangements  ‘Not  a  Necessity’ 


If  Congressman  Celler  re- 
^  sumes  his  inquiry  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
.tion  will  continue  its  vigilance 
against  invasion  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

That  determination  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  annual  meeting 
Thursday  by  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager,  and  Arthur  B. 
i  Hanson,  general  counsel,  after 
relating  the  extent  to  which  the 
association  had  prepared  for  the 
liearings  before  the  antitrust 
subcommittee  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  judiciary  in 
March. 

On  the  Wrong  Koad 

Prof.  Jesse  W.  Markham,  of 
the  economics  faculty  at  Prince¬ 
ton  and  a  former  chief  econo¬ 
mist  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  declared  that  the 
^  ANPA  presentation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  the  business 
“may  have  persuaded  the  com¬ 
mittee  they  were  going  along 
the  wrong  road”  in  their  investi¬ 
gation. 

Hearings  are  in  recess,  with¬ 
out  a  date  for  resumption.  It 
was  Professor  Markham’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Congressmen  and 
their  staff  wanted  time  to  study 


Mr.  Smith  explained,  means  “to 
prohibit.” 

No  Legislation  Necessary 

ANPA’s  economic  and  legal 
analyses,  now  in  book  form  of 
376  pages,  aimed  directly  at 
any  attempt  to  invade  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  business.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  was  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws  in  such  matters 
as  price-fixing  and  sharing  of 
markets. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  the  review 
of  court  decisions  and  other 
legal  doctrines  supported  the 
view  that  no  special  antitrust 
legfislation  is  necessary  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  referred 
specifically  to  the  declared  in¬ 
tention  of  Congressman  Celler 
to  have  his  committee  consider 
enactment  of  amendments  which 
would  “legalize”  joint  arrange¬ 
ments  and  activities  (such  as 
common  plants)  among  publish¬ 
ers  in  a  city. 

“We  do  not  consider  this  to 
be  a  necessity,”  Mr.  Hanson 
declared. 

“No  such  inquiry  about  the 
newspaper  business  had  ever 
been  conducted  before  by  the 
congress,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
“History  will  judge  how  well 


we  did  our  job.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  judged  every  day  by  the 
public,  our  readers.” 

New  Treasurer 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  was  re-elected 
president  for  a  second  term. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News, 
was  re-elected  vicepresident  and 
St.  Clair  Balfour,  Southam 
Newspapers,  Ttoronto,  Ont., 
Canada,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  and  Times, 
was  elected  treasurer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Robert  M.  White  II, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  who  filled 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Journal  and  New  Era. 

New  Directors 

Two  new  directors,  elected  to 
two-year  terms,  are  Richard  H. 
Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Crosby  N.  Boyd, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  They 
replace  Mr.  Daniels,  and  Louis 
A.  Weil  Jr.,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee. 

Directors  re-elected  for  two- 
year  terms  were  M.  J.  Frey, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Orgegonian, 
David  Lindsay  Jr.,  Sarasota 


(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and 
Journal,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  J. 
Howard  Wood,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune.  Re-elected  for  a  one- 
year  term  was  G.  Gordon 
Strong,  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  given  a  plaque 
for  his  service  as  president  for 
two  years,  ending  in  1962. 

$1,458,000  Income 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed 
the  ANPA  had  a  total  revenue 
last  year  of  $1,458,101.08,  an 
increase  of  $84,466.42  over  the 
preceding  year.  Expenditures 
increased  $67,868.28  during  the 
year.  The  year’s  revenue  was 
distributed  roughly,  as  follows: 
New  York  headquarters,  $678,- 
000,  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
$490,000,  Chicago  Office,  $249,- 
000,  Reserve,  $39,000. 

The  convention  had  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  1,435.  The  previous 
high  was  1,410  last  year.  The 
ANPA  membership  is  867,  with 
27  new  members  in  the  last 
year. 

Reporter  is  ‘Our  Weapon’ 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Ha/rtford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  new  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  reviewed  disputes  over 
“managed”  news  between  the 
press  and  governments  in  the 
U.  S.  and  elsewhere. 

“Fortunately,  many  of  us 
have  long  since  concluded  that 
if  only  we  do  our  part,  we  have 
little  to  fear,”  said  Mr.  Brucker. 
“It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  government  and  the  press 
should  often  be  at  odds.  It  has 
been  so  since  the  beginning. 

{Continued  on  page  115) 


the  testimony  introduced  by 
ANPA  to  show  that  newspaper 
^  mergers  do  not  necessarily 

mean  a  decline  in  competition 
,  as  respect  to  their  distinctive 

■  markets  of  disseminating  news 

J  and  providing  a  medium  of  ad- 

I  vertising. 

I  Mr.  Hanson  asserted  that  the 
original  intent  of  the  socalled 
Celler  Committee  (named  for  its 
chairman,  Repr.  Emanuel  Celler 
of  New  York)  was  to  pry  into 
editorial  content  of  newspapers, 
“despite  any  denials  you  may 
hear  of  this.” 

Both  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr. 
Smith  called  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  announcement  of  the 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Celler  in  a  press 
release  of  Jan.  5,  1962,  a  few 
days  after  the  consolidation  of 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  steted  that  “in  many  in¬ 
stances,  both  sides  of  problems 
are  never  presented  and  the 
news  as  well  as  the  editorials 
^  oft  become  slanted.  This  must 
I  be  forfended.” 

I  The  archaic  word  “forfend,” 
1  EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


COAST-TO-COAST — ^Ths  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  delegation  at  the  Parade  party  Sunday  night:  Left  to 
right — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  DeBakesy,  Mrs.  William  Shea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  LetH  Jones,  and  William  Shea. 

for  April  27,  1963  13 


ANParty-goers 


TOPPER — Mrs.  William  Morris,  Augusta  Newspapers,  shows  oft  the 
latest  in  headwear  from  Georgia. 


■I'LL  TRY  THIS'— Earl  R.  Weis- 
kittel,  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindica¬ 
tor,  samples  the  canapes  at  the 
Goss  buffet. 


NOT  REALLY  A  DRAG— Robert 
E.  Shaw,  Dixon  (III.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  relaxes  at  the  Goss  re¬ 
ception. 


REFLECTIONS — Robert  A.  Wolfe  and  R.  C.  Snyder,  seen  in  the  mirror, 
chat  with  Mrs.  Robert  Sherman,  Mrs.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Snyder  and  Robert 
Sherman,  right,  at  the  Parade  party.  All  are  from  the  Dayton  News¬ 
papers. 
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Bureau  Board  Moves  Dues 
Forward  to  1%  by  June  ’64 


Lipscomb  Urges  Expansion 
Of  Target  Account  Selling 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Because  of  “serious”  news¬ 
paper  strikes  with  a  resultant 
“temporary  dip”  in  national 
newspaper  advertising  revenue, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
this  week  voted  to  move  dues 
forward  to  1%  of  national 
revenue,  effective  June  1964. 

The  announcement  of  the 
l)oard’s  action  was  made  by 
Charles  T,  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bureau 
president,  during  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Bureau  members 
held  in  connection  with  the  77th 
ANPA  convention. 

Emphasizing  that  1963  will 
be  a  year  of  hard  work  “for  all 
of  us”  with  “really  tough  slug¬ 
ging  just  to  hold  even  in  dollar 
.sales,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  said  it  is 
essential  that  the  Target  Ac¬ 
count  Sales  Program  be  ex¬ 
panded  from  its  present  level. 

“We  told  you  a  year  ago  that 
our  directors  had  approved  a 
second  step  forward  in  dues 
from  eighty-five-one-hundredths 
of  one  percent  to  one  percent  of 
national  revenue,”  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said.  “However,  because  of  the 
serious  strikes  and  the  resulting 
temporary  dip  in  national  reve¬ 
nue,  our  board  decided  at  its 
meeting  yesterday  (April  23), 
to  make  this  move  forward  to 
one  percent  of  national  revenue 
effective  June  1964.” 

He  added,  “Frankly,  we’d  like 
to  move  ahead  faster,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  business.  But  it  is 
our  judgment  that  this  is  not 
practical  under  today’s  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Gives  Accounting 

Mr.  Lipscomb  gave  a  detailed 
accounting  of  how  the  Bureau 
is  spending  its  $2,444,000  in¬ 
come  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
May  31.  He  said  that  4c  out  of 
every  dollar — about  $104,000 — 
was  allocated  to  the  cost  of  a 
four-person  department  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  retail  selling  tools 
issued  by  the  Bureau. 

Ten  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
— or  $222,000 — went  into  gen¬ 
eral  promotional  expense,  includ¬ 
ing  member  booklets;  communi¬ 
cations  reports  to  the  member¬ 
ship;  60  newspaper  promotion 
ads,  which  are  subscribed  to  by 
more  than  700  newspapers  on  a 
partially  self-liquidating  basis; 


and  three  award-winning  sales 
promotional  films.  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said  that  in  addition,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  and  extensive  convention 
work  are  covered  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  budget. 

Statistical  research,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  got  2c  out  of  every  dollar 
last  year — or  $60,000 — for  Media 
Records,  ARB  Reports,  Annual 
Expenditures  Book  and  SRD 
Services,  and  other  vital  statis¬ 
tical  records.  Seven  cents  out  of 
every  dollar — or  $152,000 — went 
into  accounting,  membership 
services  and  personnel. 

The  report  also  showed  that 
5c,  or  about  $125,000,  went  for 
the  Bureau’s  three-man,  two- 
girl  Target  Account  Selling — 
Chain  Store  Sales  department, 
with  more  than  half  of  this  sum 
going  into  the  production  of 
Target  Account  presentations  to 
the  headquarters  of  variety  and 
chain,  department  store  ac¬ 
counts. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  remain¬ 
ing  72c  of  Bureau  revenue — or 
$1,761,000 — went  into  National 
Target  Account  selling.  Adding 
the  chain  store  budget,  77c  out 
of  every  dollar  went  into  na¬ 
tional  sales. 

“This  year  our  sales  record 
continues  to  be  good,”  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  said.  “Thirty-two  percent 
of  our  sales  calls  have  been 
successful  in  getting  extra 
linage.  The  Target  Account  Sell¬ 
ing  Program  has  produced  over 
$31,000,000  in  advertising  that 
newspapers  would  not  have  got¬ 
ten  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  1963 
started  badly  and  present  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  national  reve¬ 
nue  to  newspapers  will  be  close 
to  the  1962  figure  at  year’s  end, 
although  total  advertising  in  all 
media  will  increase. 

Retail  chains,  he  said,  are 
buying  more  space  than  all  the 
space  sold  at  national  rates. 
This  calls  for  intensive  selling 
of  newspapers  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  chains,  he  advised. 

John  P.  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau, 
gave  members  a  status  report 
on  the  newest  developments  in 
Target  Account  selling.  One, 
“Change  in  Value,”  dealt  with 
the  changing  values  of  radio. 


television  and  newspapers;  an¬ 
other  was  the  latest  target  pre¬ 
sentation  made  to  top  executives 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Bureau  making  a 
sale ;  a  third  presentation  shown 
by  Mr.  Kauffman  was  one  which 
will  be  shown  in  two  weeks  to 
an  advertiser  who  currently  puts 
most  of  his  ad  dollars  into  tv. 

In  summary,  this  presentation 
makes  the  point  that  newspapers 
represent  a  stable,  steadily 
growing  consumer  experience, 
an  integral  part  of  daily  life.  In 
contrast,  radio-tv  represent  a 
consumer  commodity  of  rapidly 
changing  value  to  the  viewer. 

Among  the  points  scored  in 
“Change  in  Value,”  is  that  an 
advertiser  sees  media  as  a  way 
to  reach  customers  while  media 
to  the  consumer  represents 
something  she  consumes  or  uses. 

Case  of  Radio 

Taking  radio  as  an  example, 
the  Bureau  presentation  shows 
how  it  has  changed  from  a  fam¬ 
ily  audience  to  an  individual 
audience,  from  night-time  to 
daytime,  from  living  room  to 
bedroom,  from  adults  to  teen¬ 
agers,  from  indoors  to  outdoors, 
and  from  winter  to  summer. 

“It  has  changed  from  the  focal 
point  of  in-home,  family  enter¬ 
tainment  to  a  background  medi¬ 
um,”  the  Bureau  observes. 

Turning  to  tv,  “Change  in 
Value”  notes  that  only  10  years 
ago  in  1952,  tv  was  a  fresh 
and  exciting  consumer  experi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  “The  excitement  is 
over  .  .  .  The  increase  in  tv 
advertising  has  resulted  in 
commercial  saturation  of  the 
medium  .  .  .  There  are  also  indi¬ 
cations  that  viewers  are  building 
negative  attitudes  toward  tv 
commercials  .  .  .” 

“Change  in  Value”  goes  on  to 
show  how  like  tv — nine  out  of 
10  homes  across  the  country  get 
a  newspaper;  how  newspaper 
circulation  has  grown  faster 
than  the  adulf  population ;  and 
that  as  income  rises,  newspaper 
readership  increases. 

In  the  presentation  made  to 
Phillips  Petroleum,  the  Bureau 
came  up  with  figures  showing 
that  with  four  newspapers  and 
four  tv  shows,  newspapers  could 
outreach  tv. 

Tarver  Re-Elected 

Jack  Tarver,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Bureau. 
Re-elected  as  vice-chairman  was 
G.  Gordon  Strong,  president  and 
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general  manager  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Two  newspaper  management 
executives  who  are  retiring  this 
year  from  the  board  were 
honored  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice.”  They  are  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos, 
New  York  Times,  and  James  S. 
Lyon,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  Reporter.  They  re¬ 
ceived  bronze  plaques. 

Eight  advertising  executives 
were  cited  “in  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  devoted  service 
and  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  stature  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  field  of  advertising.” 

Bronze  plaques  were  presented 
to  the  following:  John  H.  Baum, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  News; 
Charles  W.  Detweiler,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Stanley  A. 
Ferger,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer;  Kenneth  Flood,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Uniorv-Tribune; 
J.  Donald  Scott,  Newspaper 
Marketing  Associates,  Chicago; 
John  Toogood,  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun;  Cyrus  A.  Wagner,  Dallas 
(Texas)  News;  and  J.  Warren 
McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press. 


New  Directors 

Three  new  directors  were 
elected  to  the  Bureau  board. 
They  are:  William  C.  Dyer  Jr., 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News;  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer; 
and  Loring  C.  Merwin,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

In  addition,  James  F.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
who  had  completed  an  interim 
term,  was  elected  for  his  first 
three-year  term. 

James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  was 
elected  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer.  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Tarver  said  newspapers 
“need  more  of  the  Bureau’s 
hard-driving  selling  program, 
that  will  not  only  show  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  the  qualities 
of  the  medium,  but  show  them, 
in  terms  of  their  own  specific 
needs,  why  they  must  give  news¬ 
papers  a  more  important  place 
in  their  advertising  budgets,  and 
how  they  can  use  the  medium 
more  profitably.” 

“We  need  more  of  the  very 
kind  of  selling  job  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  is  doing  today, 
with  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  NAEA  and  the  AANR,” 
Mr.  Tarver  said. 

Mr.  Strong,  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  formed  under 
W.  C.  Kurz  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  evaluate  the  target  ac¬ 
count  selling  program,  reported 
that  “definite  sales”  were  made 
in  26%  of  80  presentations  made 
last  year,  “partial  sales”  in  16%, 
and  “probable  sales”  in  2%. 
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Burke,  Kuipers  Folds; 
3  Firms  Get  Papers 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  of  the  Waihington  Post  is  of  momentary  interest 
to  Mrs.  Cyrene  B.  Dear  of  Dear  Publications  and  Radio  during  a  lull 
in  ASNE  business.  She  is  the  widow  of  J.  Albert  Dear. 


Alice  and  Freddy  Pitts 
Retire  from  ASNE  Posts 


Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
Inc.,  66-year  old  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm,  is  going  to  dis¬ 
solve  its  business  according  to 
Stephen  P.  Mahoney  and 
Charles  W.  Beller,  president  and 
vicepresident  respectively,  both 
of  whom  are  retiring. 

Three  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  companies  —  The  Allen- 
Klapp  Company,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  and  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin 
&  Binding,  Inc. — will  divide  the 
43  newspapers  currently  repre¬ 
sented  by  BK&M. 

According  to  James  S.  Mc- 
Anulty,  president  of  A-K,  his 
firm  will  take  on  national  adver¬ 
tising  representation  of  the 
following  nine  newspapers  as 
of  June  1: 

Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal; 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette;  Ft. 
Scott  (Kans.)  Tribune;  Law¬ 
rence  (Kans.)  Journal-World; 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun  & 
Headlight;  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Tribune;  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capit^ 
Democrat;  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Times;  and  the  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent. 

Allen-Klapp  will  take  over 
BK&M’s  Kansas  City  office  man¬ 
aged  by  C.  M.  Lintecum. 


(Okla.)  Transcript;  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News;  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star;  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
News-Press;  and  the  Duncan 
(Okla.)  Banner. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  papers 
will  be  announced  shortly: 

Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler;  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Sayre  (Pa.)  Times;  Hudson 
(N.  Y.)  Register-Star;  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Mesabi  News;  Ashland 
(Wis.)  Press;  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  HeraM-Telegram;  Por¬ 
tage  (Wis.)  Register;  Manito¬ 
woc-Two  Rivers  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times  &  Reporter;  Superior 
(Wis.)  Telegram;  Hanover 
(Pa.)  Sun;  and  the  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  John¬ 
son,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding  will 
take  over  the  Oklahoma  City 
office  of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey  on  June  1.  The  office  is 
managred  by  Forrest  Boaz. 

Neither  Mr.  Mahoney  nor  Mr. 
Beller  were  prepared  this  week 
to  announce  their  respective 
plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
honey  admitted  that  “a  guy  has 
to  work,  or  go  nuts.” 

Both  men  joined  Knill-Burke, 
Inc.,  as  solicitors  in  March  of 
1924.  The  firm  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1907  as  Putnam  & 
Henriquez.  Three  years  after 
Messrs  Mahoney  and  Beller 
joined,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
with  Btephen  Mahoney,  the  third 
partner. 

Town  News  Ceases 
At  Pompano  Beach 

Bale  of  the  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Town  News  to  the  Gore 
Publishing  Company  of  Ft. 
Lauderdale  was  announced  by 
Henry  P.  Blane,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star  and  secretary  of 
the  Town  News.  The  final  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Town  News  was  pub¬ 
lished  April  13. 

“The  mounting  expense  of 
producing  a  strictly  local  news¬ 
paper  in  an  area  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  one  of  the  most  highly 
competitive  geographical  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Btates,  has 
prompted  us  to  sell,”  Mr.  Blane 
said. 

Announcement  of  future  use 
of  the  property  and  facilities 
will  be  made  by  the  new  owners, 
publishers  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News  and  Pompano  Beach  Sun 
Sentinel. 


Washington 

The  American  Bociety  of 
Newspaper  Editors  paid  tribute 
to  Alice  and  Freddy  Pitts  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  as  they  retired 
after  32  years  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
respectively. 

Lee  Hills,  ABNE  president, 
presented  Mr.  Pitts  with  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  a  favored  hat  and  Mrs. 
Pitts  with  a  pair  of  binoculars 
for  birdwatching.  To  both  he 
presented  honorary  membership 
in  the  ASNE  and  a  leather 
bound  volume  of  letters  of  trib¬ 
ute. 

In  response,  Mrs.  Pitts,  with 
characteristic  dry  humor, 
needled  the  editors  and  in  turn 
let  them  laugh  at  some  of  her 
mistakes  over  the  years. 

She  said  that  she  used  to 
worry  about  such  things  as 
seating  arrangements  at  the 
ASNE  dinner  but  she  got  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  of  proportion  about 
things  that  go  wrong  by  re-read¬ 
ing  “Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

She  reminded  them  that  on 
the  last  page  of  the  story  Alice 
pulls  out  of  her  dream  and  she 
sweeps  the  White  Queen  and  the 
Red  Queen  and  all  of  the  rest  of 
them  oflF  the  table  and  says, 
“Why,  you’re  nothing  but  a  pack 
of  cards.” 

“So  nowadays,”  Alice  Pitts 
said,  “when  17  of  you  all  come 
at  me  at  once  demanding  the 
impossible,  while  I’m  saying 
sweetly,  ‘well,  we’ll  try  to  do 
that,  Jim,’  or  ‘give  me  a  little 
time  and  we’ll  see  what  we  can 
work  out,  Joe,’  under  my  breath 
I’m  muttering,  ‘you’re  only  a 
pack  of  cards,  you’re  only  a 


pack  of  cards,  you’re  only  a  pack 
of  cards’.” 

Although  she  no  longer  wor¬ 
ries  about  conventions  she  said 
she  still  gets  rattled  a  bit  when 
things  go  wrong.  Once  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  new  member  about 
registering  and  signed  the  letter, 
“Love,  Mother.” 

She  said  their  32  years  as  a 
team  with  ASNE  had  been  hard 
work  and  fun,  and  occasionally, 
there  had  been  a  bit  of  drama — 
like  the  year  she  was  definitely 
not  en  rapport  with  the  program 
chairman.  One  day  he  called  her 
at  home,  she  said,  and  they  were 
having  a  real  set-to. 

“And  all  the  time  I  was  trying 
to  talk,  the  baby  kept  crawling 
up  on  my  lap  and  cramming 
candy  in  my  mouth.  Just  to  keep 
her  shut  up,  I  chewed  away  at  it. 

But  as  I  hung  up  the  phone,  I 
said,  ‘where  did  you  get  that 
candy?’  she  showed  me  the  box 
and  the  label  said  rat  poison.” 

In  a  panic,  Mrs.  Pitts  said,  she 
phoned  the  doctor  to  ask  about 
getting  her  stomach  pumped 
out.  He  made  her  read  every¬ 
thing  on  the  label  on  the  box. 

“So,”  she  said,  “I  read  the 
whole  thing,  about  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  all  and  at  the  end 
he  said,  ‘guaranteed  to  kill  rats,  ^ 
squirrels,  gophers  and  other 
rodents.  Harmless  to  humans — 
or  your  25  cents  refunded’.” 

The  duties  of  executive  secre¬ 
tary  were  given  to  Gene  Gian- 
carlo,  who  has  offices  at  750 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
according  to  plan  set  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Giancarlo  is  a  former  secre-  ^ 
tary  to  Turner  Catledge,  N.  Y.  t 
Times  managing  editor. 


Adding  12  Papers 

Vincent  J.  Kelley,  president  of 
J&K,  revealed  that  his  firm  will 
take  on  the  following  12  dailies 
as  of  June  1: 

Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press; 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger;  Sara^ 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune; 
Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat 
&  Advocate;  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  Austin  (Texas)  Amer¬ 
icans  tatesman;  Port  Arthur 
(Texas)  News;  Waco  (Texas) 
News-  Tribune ;  Paducah  ( Ky. ) 
Sun-Democrat;  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald  Mail;  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Freeman;  and  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Kelley  added  that  J&K 
will  take  over  the  Dallas  office 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
and  will  retain  the  present  staff 
under  Joseph  Paige,  manager. 
He  said  J&K  will  also  bolster 
the  sales  staffs  in  at  least  two 
other  J&K  offices. 

William  C.  Johnson,  president 
of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Bin¬ 
ding,  Inc.,  said  that  effective 
June  1,  his  company  will  defin¬ 
itely  represent  the  following 
nine  papers  currently  in  the 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney  fold : 

Ada  (Okla.)  News;  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Ardmoreite;  Enid 
(Okla.)  News  Eagle;  McAlester 
(Okla.)  News-Ca/pital;  Norman 
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Automation  Expert  Pictures 
Press  of  1973  for  Editors 


Tools  of  Trade  and  Production  2.  The  production  that  puts 

your  copy  on  the  printing  press 

Methods  WiU  Be  Vastly  Changed  -IV'ri.rr 


tion — nor  one  which  today  re¬ 
alizes  it  less.  .  .  . 

“The  technological  changes  in 
other  portions  of  the  newspaper 
will  be  fully  as  extensive  as  will 
the  editorial  office  changes  I 
shall  be  describing.  Properly  ap¬ 
plied,  they  will  help  to  produce 
a  system  far  more  responsive 
to  the  editorial  needs  than  is 
true  today. 

Editorial  Office  of  1973 


Washington 

“I  have  never  seen  an  indus¬ 
try  that  is  going  to  be  more 
c  ompletely  changed  in  the  next 
decade  as  a  result  of  automation 
— nor  one  which  today  realizes 
it  less,”  John  Diebold,  president 
uf  The  Diebold  Group  Inc.  told 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  here  last  week¬ 
end. 

Not  only  will  automation  spell 
survival  for  many  of  America’s 
newspapers,  he  said,  but  it  will 
change  totally  the  way  in  which 
a  newspaper  is  edited.  The  tools 
of  the  editor’s  trade  will  change, 
he  said,  the  production  system 
that  reproduces  his  copy  will  be 
much  faster,  and  the  publishing 
enterprise  he  directs  will  offer 
new  services. 

Mr.  Diebold,  considered  an  au¬ 
thority  on  automation  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  has  been 
working  for  the  past  year  with 
the  Chicago  Sun-Timea  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

“At  the  heart  of  the  editorial 
office  of  1973,”  he  predicted, 
“will  be  a  nrunber  of  editing  con¬ 
soles  which  will  be  the  editor’s 
link  with  a  central  computing 
system  connecting  editorial 
desks,  wire  services,  automation 
news  library  and  morgue,  and 
the  composing  room.  Editorial 
copy,  upon  arrival  by  wire  or 
reporter,  will  be  fed  into  the 
central  computer.” 

Editing  Console 

By  utilizing  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  of  information  storage 
and  retrieval,  he  said,  the  editor 
will  be  able  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  this  system  by  using 
his  editing  console  whose  out¬ 
standing  feature  will  be  a  dis¬ 
play  screen. 

“On  this  screen  the  editor  will 
be  able  to  project  whatever  copy 
he  might  need,”  he  told  the  edi¬ 
tors,  “an  entire  page  of  his 
paper,  rough  copy,  or  back- 
groimd  material  from  the  auto¬ 
matic  library.” 

He  will  manipulate  the  copy 
by  using  the  “light  pencil”  and 
“typewriter  keyboard”  parts  of 
the  editing  console.  When  he  is 
ready  to  print,  Mr.  Diebold  said, 
he  will  press  a  button. 

He  urged  the  editors  to  take 
the  initiative  in  automation. 
Pointing  out  that  it  is  far  more 
than  “a  defensive  weapon  in  the 


economics  of  publishing,”  he 
said  automation  can  vastly  im¬ 
prove  “your  editorial  reach,  the 
quality  of  your  product,  and 
the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  our 
society.” 

He  advised  the  ASNE  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  study  group  to  identify 
developments  i  n  information 
technology,  to  familiarize  its 
members  with  what  it  is  that 
this  new  technologry  makes  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  provide  a  mecha¬ 
nism  whereby  editorial  imagina¬ 
tion  is  exercised  in  determining 
just  what  it  is  that  the  editor 
wants  to  do  with  the  technology. 

Unions  Involved 

Pointing  to  the  “human  prob¬ 
lems  of  transition”  he  said  the 
solution  requires  a  new  under¬ 
standing  with  the  unions.  “Com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  introduce  newer 
technologies,”  he  said,  “is  essen¬ 
tial.” 

Mr.  Diebold  went  into  detail 
with  his  forecast  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  to  newspaper 
work  in  the  next  10  years  as  a 
result  of  automation: 

1.  The  tools  of  your  trade  are 
going  to  change. 

“Your  function  as  an  editor 
will  remain  the  same,  but  the 
tools  you  use  to  perform  your 
function  will  change  mightily. 

“Editorial  copy  will  be  fed  in¬ 
to  a  computer-like  system  upon 
arrival  in  your  office — whether 
it  comes  in  by  wire,  is  t3rped  in 
by  a  reporter,  or  is  called  up 
from  the  morgue. 

“Copy  will  be  manipulated 
electronically;  displayed  on  tv 
screens  that  will  be  a  part  of 
every  editorial  desk;  and  dum¬ 
mied  by  manipulating  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  screen  with 
the  use  of  light-pencils  and 
light-erasers. 

“You  will  have  powerful  new 
tools  for  editorial  research.  The 
morgue  will  be  electronic,  rapid 
and  selective.  More  editorial 
services  will  be  available  on  a 
commercial  basis  from  firms 
using  electronic  libraries  and 
selling  the  service  by  wire. 

“In  short,  the  editorial  office 
of  1973  will  be  quite  a  different 
place  than  it  is  today.  It  will 
be  new;  it  will  be  fascinating; 
and  it  will  provide  you  with 
tools  that  will  remove  some  of 
today’s  mechanical  handicaps 
and  that  will  allow  you  to  pro¬ 


changes  than  it  is  today. 

“You  will  be  much  closer  to 
your  reader  in  both  time  and 
space.  Many  newspapers  will 
print  simultaneously  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  locations  on  light  presses. 

“The  time  from  your  desk  to 
the  printed  page  will  be  reduced 
to  a  few  minutes.  Edition  to  edi¬ 
tion  changes  will  be  easier  than 
today  and  less  costly. 

“liiere  will  be  no  more  type¬ 
setting  in  most  newspapers,  for 
the  page  image  you  will  ap¬ 
prove  on  your  display  screen 
will  be  transmitted  directly  to 
the  printing  plate  when  you 
touch  a  final  approval  button.  In 
other  words,  editorial  changes 
will  be  possible  and  economical 
up  to  the  moment  you  print. 

“In  short,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  today  imaginable, 
you  will  be  able  to  respond  rap¬ 
idly  to  a  changing  situation.  In¬ 
stead  of  continuing  to  encroach 
upon  your  work,  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  business  can  be  made 
to  respond  more  closely  to  your 
needs. 

3.  The  publishing  enterprise  is 
going  to  take  new  form  and 
through  it  you  will  offer  new 
editorial  services. 

“Your  publishing  firms  will 
offer  new  kinds  of  services  to 
other  papers,  as  well  as  to  the 
public. 

“Electronic  morgue  services 
and  special  local  and  regional 
information  will  be  sold  by  pub¬ 
lishers  over  the  data  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  of  our  telephone 
system — whose  long  lines  are 
expected  to  carry  more  machine- 
to-machine  than  by  human  voice 
traffic  by  1970! 

“Supplementary  and  special¬ 
ized  publications  will  be  com¬ 
piled  using  the  extensive  mate¬ 
rial  you  will  have  on  hand  and 
easily  accessible  in  your  elec¬ 
tronic  editorial  system  —  doing 
for  newspapers  what  book  pub¬ 
lishing  is  beginning  to  do  for 
magazines. 

“More  regional  and  local  edi¬ 
tions  of  individual  papers  will 
exist  partly  because  of  elec¬ 
tronic  and  mechanical  ability  to 
transmit  very  rapidly  and  print 
at  several  locations.” 

He  concluded  this  prediction 
with  the  flat  statement: 

“I  have  never  seen  an  indus¬ 
try  that  is  going  to  be  more 
completely  changed  in  the  next 
decade  as  the  result  of  automa¬ 


“The  editorial  office  of  1973 
will  differ  from  the  one  in  which 
you  work  today.  At  its  heart 
will  be  an  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  system  connecting  editorial 
desks,  wire  services,  morgue,  an 
electronic  automation  news  li¬ 
brary,  and  the  composing  room. 

“All  of  the  editorial  copy  that 
comes  into  your  paper  by  the 
wire  service,  is  dictated  by  tele¬ 
phone,  or  originates  in  your  of¬ 
fice  typewriters  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  directly  into  this  system. 
Typewriters  and  optical  scan¬ 
ners  that  can  read  printed  text 
or  directly  from  the  wires  will 
be  the  principal  means  of  input. 
The  system  will  store  this  copy 
in  a  number  of  ways  just  as  an 
electronic  computer  today  stores 
information  introduced  into  it. 

“Just  as  today’s  electronic 
computer  handles  words  and 
sentences  as  well  as  numbers, 
and  is  able  to  manipulate  these 
words,  even  translating  them  in¬ 
to  another  language,  so  too  the 
1973  newspaper  system  will  han¬ 
dle  editorial  copy,  storing  it  in 
memory,  transmitting  it  from 
one  area  to  another,  and  print¬ 
ing  it  out  by  automatic  type¬ 
writer  or  high-speed  printer. 

“But,  unlike  most  of  today’s 
computers,  the  1973  editorial 
system  will  have  not  one,  but 
many  control  points  for  com¬ 
municating  with  the  system. 
Just  as  the  system  will  accept 
information  from  many  sources, 
so  too,  it  will  respond  at  many 
points  to  questions  placed  to 
the  system  for  display  of  the 
information  contained  in  the 
system.  In  this  manner,  many 
of  your  editors’  and  reporters’ 
des^  will  be  connected  to  the 
system  allowing  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  introduce  new  in-, 
formation,  look  at  and  alter 
what  is  already  in  the  system, 
and  rearrange  copy  and  photos 
(which  will  be  stored  in  rather 
the  same  manner  as  the  text). 

“Editorial  direction  of  this 
system  will  be  exercise<l  through 
editing  consoles  —  which  will 
provide  the  tools  and  techniques 
with  which  you  and  your  staff 
will  edit  the  pages  of  your  news¬ 
paper. 

“Inherent  in  the  system  will 
be  the  editor’s  ability  to  retrieve 
almost  instantaneously  whatever 
information  or  material  you  may 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Kenneth  D.  Tooill,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Times. 


Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal;  Scott 
Newhall,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and  Philip  M.  Wagner,  Baltimore  Sun. 


Herbert  H.  Heimlich,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 


ASNE 
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Martin  Ochs  and  John  N.  Popham  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
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J,  Thomas  Barber,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Sunday  News. 
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Philip  Hochstein,  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger,  and  Arviile  Schale- 
ben,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  and  Rob 
ert  G.  Spivack,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 


William  J.  Foote,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 
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Pictures  by  Rick  Friedman,  Ei&P 


Robert  L  Curry,  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breexe. 
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UPI  Subscribers  Get 
News  witb  Breakfast 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT — Mims  Thomason  fells  of  fhe  1962  achievemenfs 
of  United  Press  International  at  editors'  fifth  annual  breakfast  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  opening  event  of  the  week's  convention  program.  ^ 
Listening  intently  (at  table  iir  front)  is  Roy  W.  Howard  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  who  wes  the  president  of  United  Press  just  50 
years  ago.  Seated  with  him  are  Theodore  Newhouse  and  Stephen  Rogers 
of  the  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


United  Press  International 
will  “continue  to  press  forward 
in  new  techniques  of  news  cov¬ 
erage,  Mims  Thomason,  presi¬ 
dent  of  UPI,  told  an  annual 
breakfast  meeting  during  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  convention. 

Mr.  Thomason  pointed  to 
UPI’s  enterprise  reporting,  cit¬ 
ing  Harry  Ferguson’s  series  on 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  stories  the 
service  has  done  on  the  cultural 
boom  in  the  United  States  and 
other  comprehensive  coverage. 

These  are  just  some  of  the 
many  facets  of  UPI,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason  said,  emphasizing  that  the 
service’s  “first  priority  remains 
the  swift  and  accurate  coverage 
of  today’s  news.” 


“General  DeGaulle’s  press 
conferences  are  by  invitation 
only.  When  the  newsmen  have 
been  assembled  he  appears  sud¬ 
denly  and  majestically  from  be¬ 
hind  closed  curtains,  takes  a 
seat  and  reads  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment. 


(FOR  COMPLETE  UPI 
PROGRESS  REPORT  SEE 
PAGE  48). 


Joseph  W.  Grigg,  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  UPI, 
described  a  Premier  DeGaulle 
press  conference  for  the  break¬ 
fast  guests.  Portraying  De- 
Gaulle  as  “the  least  press 
minded  of  all  European  Euro- 
peaan  leaders,”  Mr.  Grigg  said. 


equipped  with  A-bombs  by 
and  even  though  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  doesn’t  match  any  of 
the  other  powers,  it  shows  that 
he  is  determined  to  push  ahead 
with  a  nuclear  program.” 


U.S.  Relatione  Strained 


“There  is  nothing  spontane¬ 
ous  about  a  DeGaulle  press  con¬ 
ference.  But  at  one  he  was  asked 
a  planted  question  about  the 
Algerian  situation. 

“DeGaulle  said  ‘did  I  hear  a 
question  about  Algeria,’  then 
proceeded  to  answer  at  some 
length  the  question  which,  so 
far  as  he  had  observed,  hadn’t 
been  asked.” 


Mr.  Grigg  regaled  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  other  eccentricities  of 
the  French  leader. 

“One  of  his  officials  laished 
into  his  presence  with  the  news 
that  the  DeGaulle  government 
had  won  re-election  and  re¬ 
marked  ‘My  God,  we’ve  won.’ 
DeGaulle  retorted:  ‘It’s  quite  al¬ 
right  if  you  address  me  as  gen¬ 
eral’.” 

Mr.  Grigg  said  that  at  age  72 
DeGaulle’s  mind  is  “projected 
far  into  the  future.  He  expects 
to  have  50  supersonic  planes 


Mr.  Grigg  said  that  unless 
DeGaulle’s  attitude  changes 
France’s  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  be  “difficult” 
for  many  years. 

“He’s  convinced  that  the 
United  States  will  grow  tired 
of  maintaining  a  half  million 
armed  men  in  Europe  and  he 
believes  that  eventually  the 
Russians  will  join  the  west,” 
Mr.  Grigg  observed. 

With  all  his  posturing,  Mr. 
Grigg  said,  De(3aulle  has  re¬ 
stored  prosperity  to  France. 

Don’t  stay  away  from  this 
wonderful  country  because  of 
DeGaulle,”  he  concluded.  “It’s 
still  the  same  wonderful  place.” 

Neil  Sheehan,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI  at  Saigon,  said 
that  the  United  States  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  day  to  finance  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  and  “still  there’s 
a  danger  that  our  country  will 


become  bogged  down”  in  this 
area. 

Various  news  correspondents, 
Mr.  Sheehan  said,  have  noticed 
a  grreat  lack  of  aggressiveness 
on  the  part  of  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary  commanders,  adding: 

“United  States  aid  will  ulti- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


LABOR  DAY  will  be  a  busy  time 
for  Washington  reporters,  Merri- 
man  Smith  tells  editors  at  UPI 
breakfast.  Three  babies  are  due 
in  the  Kennedy  families  around 
then. 
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W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gazette,  asks  a 


question  about  Viet  Nam  at  annual  meeting  of  the  AP, 


Robert  McLean,  left,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  a  former  AP  president,  end 
T.  H.  Vaill,  Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen,  vote  for  AP  directors. 
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association  is  115  years  “younfr” 
and  is  on  the  verpe  of  its  great¬ 
est  adventures. 


Col.  Glenn,  in  AP  Speech, 
Urges  Science  Data  Center 


Astronaut  Wants  Working  System 
Not  Just  Filing  of  Information 


Rather  than  a  dome.stic  goal  of 
loafing  and  indolence,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  most  Americans  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  remain  active  and  apply 
themselves.” 


The  establishing  of  a  na¬ 
tional  information  center  to  as¬ 
semble,  coordinate  and  make  im¬ 
mediately  useful  all  new  scien¬ 
tific  data  obtained  in  labora¬ 
tories  and  exploration  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Marine  Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn  Jr.,  first  American  to 
orbit  the  earth,  in  an  address 
at  the  annual  membership  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Associated  Press  on 
Monday. 

“We  need  to  apply  our  crea¬ 
tiveness,  inventiveness  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  not  just  to  locat¬ 
ing  information,  but  also  to 
making  use  of  it,”  advised  Col. 
Glenn.  “At  the  present  time,  we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  ob¬ 
tain  new  information,  but  we 
spend  comparatively  little  to  al¬ 
ways  make  prudent  and  opti¬ 
mum  use  of  it.  We  need  a  ‘work¬ 
ing  system’  for  information,  not 
just  a  ‘filing  system.’  ” 

His  Proposals 

The  astronaut  and  hero  of  tw'o 
wars  made  these  four  proposals 
for  the  nation  to  follow  on  the 
road  to  tomorrow: 

“1)  Establish  a  national  in¬ 
formation  center  along  the  lines 
discussed.  While  this  can  be 
initially  organized  to  cope  with 
the  inundation  of  space  informa¬ 
tion,  it  can  pave  the  way  in 
many  fields  toward  ‘use  sys¬ 
tems’  of  our  knowledge,  not  just 
‘file  systems.’ 

“2)  Conduct  broad  research 
on  the  learning  and  teaching 
processes.  If  we  can  bring  the 
utilization  of  our  mental  capa¬ 
bilities  to  just  1.4  percent  of  its 
potential,  we  will  have  doubled 
our  capacity.  We  can  close  the 
‘information  gap’  between  the 
discoverers  and  the  utilizers. 
These  two,  in  turn,  help  enable 
us  to  consciously  plan  for  and 
work  to  achieve  our  third  item 
discussed : 

“3)  ‘The  era  of  individual  at¬ 
tainment,’  a  capability  that  no 
nation  has  ever  before  experi¬ 
enced.  You,  of  all  people,  have  it 
within  your  power  to  encourage 
and  support  community  activi¬ 
ties  that  develop  the  whole  man 
in  body,  mind  and  spirit  —  in¬ 
dividual  expression  in  arts,  sci¬ 
ences,  and  civic  activities,  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  era  of  ‘attain¬ 
ment’  we  have  discussed. 

“4)  All  of  these,  however. 


must  fall  within  the  timeless 
guidelines  that  have  proven  of 
such  value  in  the  develoi)ment 
of  our  country. 

“We  hope  our  efforts  in  the 
space  program  can  contribute 
materially,  along  with  yours,  to 
the  day  of  realization  of  the 
motto  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  —  ‘Let  each  become 
all  he  is  capable  of  being’.” 

Increased  Knowledge 

Control  of  a  repository  of  new 
information.  Col.  Glenn  sug¬ 
gested,  could  be  by  government, 
private  interests,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  apropriate  interests.  He 
asserted  that  increased  informa¬ 
tion  gained  in  the  space  pro¬ 
gram  inevitably  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor. 

The  speaker  used  colored  films 
to  illustrate  plans  for  manned 
flights  in  connection  with  proj¬ 
ects  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

“The  greatest  of  all  benefits 
from  manned  space  flight  will 
undoubtedly  come  from  some 
now-unforseen  discoveries  occa¬ 
sioned  by  on-the-spot  curiosity, 
adaptability  and  by  man’s  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  new'  things  he 
encounters  in  the  unknown,” 
said  Col.  Glenn.  “This  can  re¬ 
sult  in  the  greatest  possible  in¬ 
formation  and  rewards.” 

“Quantities  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  provides  us  w'ith  a  priceless 
commodity  —  an  opportunity  to 
control  our  future  not  only  in¬ 
dividually,  but  also  in  the  world 
environment,”  he  added. 

More  leisure  time  should  mean 
more  time  devoted  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  the  speaker 
suggested.  He  warned: 

“A  good  many  of  us  today  are 
content  to  be  fat,  dumb  and 
happy.  With  a  polyunsaturated 
diet  of  the  coming  35-hour  week, 
the  fly-now’-pay-later  vacation, 
and  fringe  benefits,  many  of  us 
live  in  a  chromium-plated  world 
w’here  the  major  enemy  w’e  face 
is  crabgrass.” 

“The  average  American  does 
not  w'ant  to  live  on  the  dole,  be 
it  called  featherbedding,  unwar¬ 
ranted  subsidy,  or  premature  re¬ 
tirement,”  he  said.  “For  every 
person  being  supported  for  do¬ 
ing  nothing,  someone  else  must 
work  twice  as  hard,  or  our  na¬ 
tional  capability  is  reduced. 


M  rs.  Glenn  in  Balcony 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  proposed 
the  traditional  toast  at  annual 
AP  luncheons  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  intro¬ 
duced  Mrs.  Glenn  (who  was 
seated  with  Mrs.  Miller  in  a 
balcony  box)  and  a  number  of 
special  guests  on  the  dais,  in¬ 
cluding  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  a  past  president 
of  the  AP,  called  on  Gene  Archer 
to  sing  some  “New  Deal”  songs 
he  composed  for  the  Gridiron, 
of  which  Mr.  McKelway  is  a 
former  president,  in  1945.  Mr. 
Archer  also  sang  the  National 
Anthem.  The  invocation  was  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  C.  Read, 
pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

‘Early  Show’ 

In  opening  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  at  10  a.m.  instead  of  the 
usual  hour  of  11,  AP  President 
Paul  Miller  called  it  “The  Early 
Show”  or  “New  Faces  of  1963,” 
pointing  out  that  the  AP  has 
a  new  president,  new  general 
manager  and  new  deputy  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  a  great  deal 
of  new  equipment. 

“The  AP  was  formed  by  revo¬ 
lutionaries,”  said  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  the  new  general  man¬ 
ager.  “Now  that  we  have  more 
than  8,000  members,  we  are 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  bu¬ 
reaucratic  or  monolithic.  We 
need  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
youth  in  these  forward-looking 
times.  The  public  is  more  de¬ 
manding  than  ever.  The  New 
York  and  Cleveland  strikes 
proved  that  newspapers  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.” 

“The  cause  that  motivated  the 
founders  of  gathering  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  news  without  fear  or 
favor  was  and  is  worth  dying 
for  and  men  have  died  for  it,” 
Mr.  Gallagher  added. 

Mr.  Gallagher  reported  that 
the  AP  is  transmitting  3,000,000 
words  every  24  hours  and  that 
the  pace  of  the  news  has  ac¬ 
celerated.  He  called  for  more 
enterprise  reporting,  especially 
at  state  levels.  He  declared  the 


Knowland,  Kubb  Elected 

Two  new  members  were  elected 
and  four  were  re-elected  to  the 
18-man  Board  of  Directors  of 
AP.  The  new  members  are 
William  F.  Knowland,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  who 
received  4,786  votes,  and  Gene 
Robb,  publisher  of  the  Albang 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Newn 
and  Times-Union,  who  received 
7,072  votes  to  3,‘209  for  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News.  Mr.  Robb  and 
Mr.  Kirchhofer  were  contesting 
for  a  post  as  director  from  New 
York  State,  as  required  by  the 
Bylaws.  Mr.  Knowland  formerly 
was  Republican  minority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were 
AP  President  Paul  Miller  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  with  9,481  votes; 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
8,113;  W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago 
Tribune,  7,636.  Max  E.  Nuss- 
baum,  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer, 
was  re-elected  from  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population  with 
6,992  votes,  to  3,269  for  Clyde 
M.  Reed,  Parsons  ( Kans. )  Daily 
and  Sunday  Sun. 

Runners  up  were  Martin  S. 
Hayden,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
and  Sunday  News,  4,256;  John 
H.  Perry  Jr.,  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post,  3,665;  John  D. 
Paulson,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 
and  Daily  Tribjine,  2,651;  J.  M. 
McClelland  Jr.,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  881. 

Retiring  directors  are  Harold 
A.  Ftizgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press,  and  Bernard  H. 
Ridder  Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune. 

Officers  Named 

The  new  Board  of  Directors 
re-elected  Paul  Miller,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Thnes-Union,  president. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident  and  Harry 
F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winchester  (Va.) 
Evening  Star,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  Re-elected 
were  Harry  T.  Montgomery, 
secretary,  and  Robert  Booth, 
treasurer.  The  two  latter  men 
are  in  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

On  the  new  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are  President  Miller, 
Vicepresidents  MacDonald  and 
Byrd,  Robert  McLean,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin;  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette; 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune; 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 
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Bureau’s  50th  Year  Is  A  New  Beginning 


Tiie  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  this  week  reached  its 
(Jolden  Anniversary  by  ob- 
scrvinjf  the  occasion  less  as  a 
milestone  than  as  a  new  bepin- 
ninp — armed  with  a  modern, 
))roven  program  designed  for  a 
far  different  set  of  challenges 
and,  perhaps,  even  greater  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  Bureau  and  the  industry 
it  represents  have  come  a  long 
f  way  since  April  25,  1913.  But 
the  tasks  they  face  today  are  no 
less  challenging  than  those  of 
a  half-century  ago. 

Dark  Warning 

In  1922,  the  Outlook,  one  of 
the  classiest  of  the  class  maga¬ 
zines  of  its  day,  delivered 
itself  of  a  brochure  that  darkly 
warned  national  advertisers 
against  “the  present  unusual 
popularity  of  purely  local  adver¬ 
tising.” 

How,  asked  the  promotion 
writer,  could  the  newspaper’s 
“bunched  circulation”  stand  up 
against  “the  centrifugal  sweep 
of  magazine  circulation?”  How 
could  the  advertiser  contemplate 
the  unsightliness  of  his  news¬ 
paper  ads  when  he  could  as 
readily  compete  for  reader  atten¬ 
tion  in  “a  battle  for  beauty 
waged  on  the  field  of  esthetics?” 

Selling  Groceries 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
then  nine  years  old,  met  the  out¬ 
burst  neatly  but  less  gaudily 
in  its  bulletin  to  members:  “This 
sort  of  struggle  is  doubtless 
noble,  but  may  take  one’s  mind 
off  the  job  of  selling  groceries.” 

The  Bureau  has  kept  its  mind 
on  selling  its  own  “groceries” 
for  quite  a  while  now.  It  is  the 
oldest  association  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  media  field. 

While  the  Outlook’s  barrage, 
in  itself,  posed  no  substantial 
problem,  it  was  significant  as  a 
symptom  of  conditions — some 
real,  some  imagined — that  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  birth 
of  the  Bureau  in  1913. 

Attained  Maturity 

By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
newspapers  had  attained  a  good 
measure  of  maturity.  Their 
news  coverage  was  vastly  im¬ 
proved  over  what  it  had  been. 
Technological  developments  had 
put  into  their  hands  speedier 
and  more  efficient  means  of 
gathering,  printing  and  deliver¬ 
ing  the  news.  And  the  industrial 
revolution  had  brought  about 
enormous  economic  and  social 
changes  which  fostered  the 
growth  of  mass  circulation.  The 
people  had  more  money  to  spend, 
there  were  more  consumer  goods 
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on  which  to  spend  it,  and  the 
newspaper  became  the  market¬ 
place. 

But,  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
noted  at  the  time  of  the  Bureau’s 
15th  anniversary,  “In  1912, 
national  advertising  meant  mag¬ 
azine  advertising.  Newspaper 
circulations  for  the  most  part 
were  counted  with  tricks  that 
were  vain.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  columns  reeked  with  copy 
of  nostrums  claiming  the  impos¬ 
sible  and  cheating  the  poor  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.” 

Magazine  Competition 

Magazines  by  then  had  become 
formidable  competition.  News¬ 
papers  still  had  an  edge  in  the 
national  advertising  column, 
with  an  estimated  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  about  $50,000,000,  against 
magazines’  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  newspapers  had  to  improve 
their  image — or  whatever  the 
jargon  of  the  day  called  it — 
among  national  advertisers,  and 
had  to  do  some  sort  of  planned 
industry-wide  selling. 

A  number  of  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  groups  had  already  sprung 
up  to  meet  the  need.  But  they 
were  small,  and  limited  in  their 
.scope.  Their  major  shortcoming 
was  that  they  were  highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  did  not  sell  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Most  active  among  them  were 
three  groups  representing  a 
total  of  312  of  the  more  than 
2,000  dailies.  Representing  the 
larger  papers  were:  National 
Newspapers,  headed  by  Hope- 
well  Rogers  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newe,  and  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  with  Louis  Wiley 
of  the  New  York  Times  as  presi¬ 
dent.  A  group  of  smaller  dailies. 
United  Newspapers,  was  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  leadership  of 
Jason  Rogers  of  the  New  York 
Globe. 

Merger  talk  was  ^ery  much 
in  the  air  when  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  met  on  April  25,  1913.  The 
three  organizations  had  already 
tried,  in  fact,  to  form  a  merger, 
but  had  concluded  that  it  could 
be  done  only  under  the  aegis  of 
the  ANPA. 

After  considerable  discussion 
as  to  ways  and  means,  the 
merger  was  effected,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Its 
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lK)ard,  called  the  “Committee- 
in-Charge,”  was  appointed  by 
the  ANPA.  It  was  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Bureau  would  be 
an  autonomous  affiliate  with  its 
own  membership  and  dues  struc¬ 
ture.  A  legend  on  the  Bureau’s 
first  letterhead  stipulated  that 
the  ANPA  would  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  Bureau  debts. 

Basic  Function 

Very  early  in  its  career  the 
Bureau  made  its  basic  function 
clear.  It  would  be  the  voice  for, 
and  open  doors  for,  newspapers 
among  advertisers.  Representing 
the  whole  medium,  it  would  ap¬ 
proach  advertisers  in  terms  of 
solving  the  advertisers’  own 
selling  problems. 

In  its  first  year  it  had  a  staff 
of  five  (including  a  secretary 
and  an  office  boy) ;  today  125 
persons  are  active  in  five  offices : 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Its 
first-year  budget,  contributed  by 
some  350  members,  about  15% 
of  the  dailies  in  existence,  was 
$26,000;  today’s  membership  is 
1,000,  about  57%  of  dailies 
numerically,  and  about  80%  of 
total  circulation,  and  the  budget 
is  close  to  100  times  what  it  was 
the  first  year. 

Paralleling  the  Bureau’s  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  itself.  Circulation 
has  risen  from  about  20,000,000 
in  1913  to  about  60,000,000 
today.  National  advertising  is 
some  15  times  what  it  was  in 
1913,  local  advertising  about  10 
times.  Newspapers’  estimated 
$3.7  billion  annual  advertising 
volume  makes  it  by  a  sizable 
margin  the  largest  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

Physically,  too,  today’s  news¬ 
paper  is  a  far  cry  from  that  of 
1913.  And  no  small  part  of  its 
improvement  is  contributed  by 
the  vast  changes  in  advertisers’ 
layouts,  typography  and  art¬ 
work.  The  “unsightly”  ads  in¬ 
veighed  against  by  the  Outlook 
have  all  but  disappeared,  and 
advertising  practitioners  have 
learned  that  newsprint  and  high¬ 
speed  presses  are  no  bar  to 
artistic  achievement  in  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Spectacular  progress  has 
taken  place  in  the  selling  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  the  Bureau. 
Virtually  every  major  sales  call 
is  implemented  by  an  individu¬ 


ally  tailored  “target  account 
presentation,  the  main  feature 
of  the  National  Sales  Force  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  presentation  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  advertiser’s  problems  and 
objectives,  usually  documented 
with  original  Bureau  research; 
a  sales  story  applying  specific 
advantages  of  the  medium  to  the 
advertiser’s  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  budget  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Sales  Force  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  in  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  activities  have  been 
meshed  with  those  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  National  Sales  Force  rep¬ 
resents,  in  effect,  an  equilateral 
triangle.  This  concept  was  re¬ 
affirmed  last  January  at  the 
NAEA  convention  and  the 
equilateral  triangle  has  become 
its  symbol. 

Roster  of  Chairmen 

The  roster  of  board  chairmen 
during  the  Bureau’s  50  years 
reads  like  a  blue  book  from  the 
ranks  of  newspaper  ad  execu¬ 
tives  : 

1913-17 — John  F.  MacKay, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe; 

1917-19 — Fleming  Newbold, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 

1919-27 — William  F.  Rogers, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript; 

1927-29 — Fleming  Newbold, 
Washington  Star; 

1929- 30 — William  F.  Rogers, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript; 

1930- 32 — W.  E.  Macfarlane, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune; 

1932-41 — Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
New  York  Sun; 

1941-44 — Frank  Tripp,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers; 

1944-47 — Roy  D.  Moore, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers ; 

1947-50 — Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin; 

1950-52 — Irwin  Maier,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

1952-54 — Stuart  M.  Chambers, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

1954-56— ^oyce  A.  Swan,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  ; 

1956-58 — Richard  L.  Jones  Jr., 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib¬ 
une; 

1958-60 — Louis  A.  Weil  Jr., 
Federated  Publications  (now 
publisher,  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal); 

1960-62 — Russ  Stewart,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News;  and 

1962 - Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta 

(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Among  the  more  colorful 
aspects  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Lessons  Learned  Grocery  Ads 


Dishwasher 
Kit  Goes  To 


fnant^  Tide  59^ 


Eight  basic  lessons  learned  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  New  York 
newspaper  strike  were  reported 
this  week  by  Edward  F.  Engle, 
manager,  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion,  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association. 


He  reported  the  particulars  be¬ 
fore  NRMA’s  sales  promotion 
convention  in  Hollywood,  Fla.,  as 
follows : 

1)  There  is  no  substitute  for 
the  daily  newspaper  as  the  major 
medium  for  retail  advertising. 

2)  The  best  substitute  medium 
in  an  emergency  is  direct  mail. 
This  can  produce  excellent  re¬ 
sults  over  a  short  time,  but  its 
effectiveness  tends  to  diminish 
when  used  too  often  and  by  too 
many  competitors. 

3)  Radio-tv  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  supplementary  media. 
Their  effectiveness  is  confirmed 
by  the  promotion  managers  who 
used  the  medium  properly  prior 
to  the  strike  and  who  continued 
with  them  during  the  strike. 

4)  The  daily  newspapers  and 
retail  stores  are  equally  depend¬ 
ent  upon  each  other  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  enterprises.  The 
newspapers  provide  the  proper 
editorial  setting  for  retail  adver¬ 
tising  to  do  its  best  job,  while 
conversely,  retail  advertising 
provides  the  fashion  and  other 
product  news  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  a  newspaper. 

5)  Stores  and  departments 
with  a  high  fashion  image  were 
less  affected  by  the  lack  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  stores  and 
departments  which  depend  upon 
advertising  for  more  immediate 
returns. 

6)  In  a  time  of  natural  buying 
momentum  such  as  Christmas, 
stores  will  not  be  too  greatly  af¬ 
fected  by  temporary  loss  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  provided  suffi¬ 
cient  advertising  had  already 
been  run  prior  to  a  strike.  How¬ 
ever,  once  such  a  period  is  over, 
it  is  essential  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumer  interest  through  massive 
advertising  or  a  generally  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  sales  will  set 
in.  The  recent  strike  was  aptly 
called  a  “creeping  disaster.” 

7)  The  downtown  area  of  any 
major  city  is  a  unified  shopping 
center  whose  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  traffic-pulling  power  of 
a  big  store  advertising.  When  this 
advertising  is  not  present,  as  in 
the  recent  strike,  the  entire  area, 
including  smaller  stores,  restau¬ 
rants  and  other  services,  feels  the 
effects. 

8)  Advertising,  especially  news- 


San  Francisco 
Newspaper  advertising  spe¬ 
cially  developed  for  Purity 
Stores  brought  the  grocery  chain 
hundreds  of  appreciative  letters, 
Robert  DeWeese,  vicepresident 
for  sales  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  reported. 

This  newly-styled  copy  also  is 
producing  increased  sales  which 
have  turned  operating  losses 
into  profits,  he  told  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 
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The  new  advertising  had  an 
immediate  and  evident  effect  on 
sales.  But  never  before  had  a 
customer  written  to  the  com¬ 
pany  about  its  advertising  copy, 
the  grocery  stores’  executive 
said. 


paper  advertising,  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  retail  business,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  orderly  method  of 
promoting  and  reordering  mer¬ 
chandise.  Without  advertising, 
skillfully  planned  and  executed, 
retail  merchandising  would  be  in 
a  chaotic  state.  Turnover  and 
stock-sales  ratios  would  be  much 
harder  to  predict  and  control  for 
lack  of  planned  promotions. 


Mr.  Engle  said  that  all  the 
aforementioned  lessons  merely 
bear  out  previous  experiences. 

“It  was  a  tremendous  pity,”  he 
said,  “that  these  truisms  had  to 
be  proven  all  over  again  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  hardship.” 


The  net  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1963  is  75  percent  ahead  of 
that  for  the  initial  period  of  last 
year.  Company  sales  operations 
showed  a  loss  in  1961.  But  the 
sales  resurgence  staged  during 
the  closing  16  weeks  of  1962, 
when  the  new  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  appeared,  brought  1962  to 
a  profitable  close,  Mr.  DeWeese 
said. 


NEW  GROCERY  AD  era  is 
claimed  by  Purity  Stores  for  prof¬ 
it-producing  copy  developed  for 
the  89-store  organization  by  Hoe- 
fer,  Dieterich  &  Brown,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco. 


Benefits  of  the  distinctive 
copy  developed  for  Purity  by 
Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown  Inc., 
San  Francisco  agency,  also  have 
included  a  boost  in  morale  felt 
throughout  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  added. 


ing  of  older  customers  long  sold 
on  its  markets. 

The  research  also  showed 
Purity  had  been  inconsistent  in 
its  presentations,  that  its  ads 
had  failed  to  project  an  image 
of  the  company  and  that  its  copy 
was  similar  to  that  of  competi¬ 
tors. 


The  1963  NEMA  Newspaper 
Supplement  Kit  on  electric  dish¬ 
washers  last  week  went  to  1,200 
newspapers  and  760  utility  exec¬ 
utives  for  use  by  utility  and 
newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  and  appliance  dealers  in 
creating  special  supplements  on 
dishwashers. 

The  theme  of  the  kit,  “All 
Hands  Love  an  Electric  Dish¬ 
washer,”  is  the  theme  of  the 
year-round,  nationwide  dish¬ 
washer  promotion  sponsored  by 
NEMA  (National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Assn). 

The  “All  Hands”  theme  is  be¬ 
ing  featured  by  many  of  the  62 
utilities  which  have  notified 
NEMA  of  their  plans  to  promote 
dishwashers  in  1963.  Most  utili¬ 
ty  dishwasher  promotions  and 
newspaper  supplements  are 
scheduled  for  the  April-May  and 
November-December  peak  dish¬ 
washer  sales  periods. 


Ad  Ideas 


Agency's  Answer  The  newspaper  kit  contains  a 

The  aeenev  decided  on  a  cam-  selection  of  news  and  feature 
• _  stories  about  dishwashers,  with 


paign  of  friendly,  helpful  ad-  T  f  nin= 

verSsing  directed  primarily  at  Photographs  and  mats  of  illus 


young  married  couples.  The  ef-  , ,  „  ^  •  j  • 

Ltiveness  of  re^hing  this  ^deas,”  containing  advertising 


trations;  a  folder  of  “Ads  and 


audience  bad  been  shown  by  the  proofs  logotypes,  copy 

national  advertising  of  Pepsi-  themes  window  display  ideas 


Cola  and  other  companies. 
Cartoon  illustration  were  de- 


and  other  merchandising  aids; 
and  a  group  of  brand-name  ad 
layouts  featuring  1963  dish- 


veloped  for  the  reason  that  hu-  washer  models  made  by  the 


mor  denotes  understanding.  A  members  of  the  NEMA  Electric 


The  advertising  approach  was 
developed  after  HD&B  con¬ 
ducted  independent  research  to 
ascertain  the  copy  best  suited 
for  the  organization’s  89  sales 
outlets. 


menu  of  the  week  l^came  an  Dishwasher  Section.  They  are; 
established  feature  of  all  copy  Admiral,  Frigidaire,  General 


as  a  help  to  housewives.  A  se 
lected  recipe  is  included. 


Electric,  Hotpoint,  Kelvinator, 
Kitchen  Aid,  Norge,  Philco,  Tap- 


Neighborliness  was  stressed,  pan,  Westinghouse  and  Whirl- 
The  first  announcement  of  a  “let  pool. 


This  study  showed  Purity 
needed  to  attract  new,  younger 
people  to  boost  its  loyal  follow- 


Dad  cook  it”  sale  produced  a 
rush  of  new  customers.  A  “split- 
the-dollar”  contest  was  devel¬ 
oped. 

Readability,  departmentaliza- 


The  kit  also  was  sent  to  all 
local  chapters  of  the  National 
Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association  to  assist  them  in  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertising 


tion,  orderliness  and  attractive-  projects. 


ness  were  emphasized.  Original 


NEMA  spokesman  noted 


and  different  type  faces  were  that  many  millions  of  dollars 
used  in  all  advertising.  in  cooperative  advertising  allow¬ 

ances  go  unused  every  year,  and 
Ads  On  Target  that  dishwasher  supplements  of- 


Subsequent  research  shows  ‘an  excellent  medium  for 

the  new-styled  copy  is  most  ap-  Pitting  some  of  this  available 


id  by  the  “young  mar-  money  to  profita^ble  use  ..  after 
at  whom  it  is  aimed,  all,  nine  out  of  10  families  don’t 
^rs  over  50  raised  some  own  a  dishwasher,  but  would 
like  to.” 


predated  by  the  “young  mar- 
rieds”  at  whom  it  is  aimed. 
Customers  over  50  raised  some 
objections. 


Whitsett  Appointed 


Bronson  To  Bildersee 


Howard  Bronson,  who  for- 


Murray  Whitsett,  retail  space  merly  directed  New  York  State 
salesman,  has  been  appointed  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt’s 


director  of  local  advertising  for  public  relations. 


the  New  York  Mirror. 


Bildersee  Public  Relations. 
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THESE  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE 
ALREADY  LAUNCHED  THIS  NEW 
SPACE-AGE  COMIC  FEATURE 


WASHINGTON  POST 

MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

DENVER  POST 

HOUSTON  POST 

EDMONTON  (ALTA.)  JOURNAL 

LUFKIN  (TEX.)  NEWS 

NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD  TIMES 

TACOMA  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

CARACAS  (VENEZ.) 

ULTIMAS  NOTICIAS 
LAREDO  (TEX.)  TIMES 
ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

A  EVENING  INDEPENDENT 
NEWPORT  NEWS  DAILT  PRESS 
COLUMBIA  (S.C.)  STATE  RECORD 
AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
VALPARAISO  (IND.) 

VIOETTE-MESSENOER 
PORTLAND  (ORE.)  JOURNAL 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN 


TUCSON  STAR  I 

VANCOUVER  (B.C.)  PROVINCE 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIOENCER 
LIMA  (0.)  NEWS 
SUNDAT  OKLAHOMAN 
TORONTO  (ONT.)  STAR 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
GUATEMALA  CITT  PRENSA  LIBRE 
BAT  CITT  (TEX.)  TRIBUNE 
LA  PAZ  (BOLIVIA)  EL  DIARIO 
ANDERSON  (S.C.)  INDEPENDENT 
CALGARY  (ALTA.)  ALBERTAN 
VICTORIA  (B.C.)  TIMES 
GASTONIA  (N.C.)  GAZETTE 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 
HARRISBURG  (PA.)  PATRIOT-NEWS 
SASKATOON  (SASK.)  STAR-PHOENIX 
FINDLAY  (0.)  REPUBLICAN-COURIER 
ALLENTOWN  (PA.)  CALL-CHRONICLE 
DENTON  (TEX.)  RECORD-CHRONICLE 
McALLEN  (TEX.)  VALLEY  MONITOR 


DAYTON  JOURNAL  HERALD 
SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SHERMAN  (TEX.)  DEMOCRAT 
MIAMI  (FLA.)  NOTICIA 
TEMPLE  (TEX.)  TELEGRAM 
KENNEWICK  (WASH.) 

TRI-CITY  HERALD 
VICTORIA  (TEX.)  ADVOCATE 
FRANKLIN  (IND.)  STAR 
SANDUSKY  (0.)  REGISTER 
PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  GAZETTE 
WINNIPEG  (MAN.)  FREE  PRESS 
OES  MOINES  REGISTER  TRIBUNE 
NEWARK  (0.)  ADVOCATE 

&  AMERICAN  TRIBUNE 
SANTA  BARBARA  NEWS-PRESS 
BROWNSVILLE  (TEX.)  HERALD 


by 
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k  unique  weekly  adventure  in  do-it-yourself  scienoe. 

Workable! -Usable!  A  stimulatins  new  experiment  every 
week.  Science  is  exciting  when  youngsters  make  rockets 
from  dgar  tubes,  microscopes  from  flashlight  bulbs,  bat¬ 
teries  from  potatoes.  (Even  our  pressmen  are  so  inter¬ 
ested,  they  worked  out  the  experiments  themselves.) 
Each  experiment  is  tested  by  a  panel  of  students  from 
the  early  grades  to  high  school. 

Available  in  4-color  standard  and  tabloid  sizes 
3-col. xl 2"  or  2-col. xl2"  black-and-white. 

Phone,  write  or  wire 

CHRONICLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


Carl  E.  Riblet  Jr.,  Editor 


555  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


CArfield  1-1111 
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^11  done  -  thirty-two  dollars,  six  bags  and  two 
hours  later!  Buying  the  cereals  and  cheeses,  the  soups  and 
soaps — all  the  items  on  her  every  Thiu^ay  shopping  list. 
Plus — all  the  items  she  couldn't  resist:  items  this  above  average 
income  Cincinnati  housewife  chose  that  morning  from  The 
Enquirer,  Cincinnati’s  most  influential,  most  effective  daily! 
The  daily  preferred  by  most  Cincinnatians  who  make  more, 
have  more,  want  more — and  annually  spend  more.*  It’s  the 
daily  nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  small  group  of 
newspaper  exceptions:  reaching  the  greatest  number  of  house¬ 
holds  most  likely  to  buy,  going  to  the  least  number  of  house¬ 
holds  least  likely  to  buy!  Let  us  show  you  how  this  proves 
out  with  your  product.  You  will  see  why  .  .  . 

ttlh©  Ibng  IN  Im  s®lM  (ClidEmaftn  Ss  spelW  ENqjranr®! 


Average  Weekly 
Grocery  Buying 


Daily-Enquirer 

Households 


Non-Daily-Enquirer 

Households 


Over  $30.00 
$20.00  to  $29.99 
Up  to  $20.00 


32.3% 

33.9% 

33.8% 


21.6% 

33.9% 

44.5% 


•The  average  Daily-Enquirer  family  spends  20%  more  for  groceries  than 
the  Non-Daily-Enquirer  family. 

Source:  1961-62  Top  Ten  Brands  Consumer  Inventory. 

Repreaenled  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Ine. 


Al>  tlAMPAlGNS; 

Tidewater  Oil  Back 
In  Daily  Papers 


Los  Angeles 

Tidewater  Oil  Company,  with 
a  substantially  increased  budget 
ov'er  1962,  launched  its  1963 
advertising  campaign  on  April 
22,  using  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  since  1960.  The  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Grey  Advertising), 
which  features  a  Paris  vacation 
sweepstakes  theme,  utilizes  l)oth 
j  printed  mass  media  and  satura- 
!  tion  radio  schedules,  plus  a 
healthy  point-of-.sale  program. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Reed 
III,  Tidewater  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  the  1963  consumer  cam¬ 
paign  will  appear  in  over  170 
newspapers  in  20  states  and  over 
I  115  radio  stations  in  19  states, 
i  Four-color  pages  in  Hi-Fi  and 
1,000-line  insertions  in  three  and 
two  colors  are  scheduled.  New 
commercials  have  been  created 
in  30-  and  60-second  versions 
programmed  to  air  over  ABC 
Radio  West  and  Yankee  Net¬ 
work  stations.  Painted  bulletins 
will  round  out  the  drive  in 
selected  markets  nationally. 

*  «  * 

■SUPPLEMENT  PUSH 

A  three-city  advertising-mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  (via 
Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.)  in  newspaper 
fashion  supplements,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
men’s  wear  field,  has  been 
launched  by  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Company,  Inc. 

The  promotion  is  built  around 
a  four-color  center  spread  titled 
“The  Lively  Look  of  Pattern” 

^  which  appeared  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  March  31  and  the 
New  York  Times  April  21,  and 
which  is  set  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  April  28. 

Artwork  and  copy  describe 
how  today’s  “man  on  the  move” 
can  be  well  dressed  in  garments 
of  Stevens  lightweight  woolen 
and  blended  fabrics  for  spring 
and  summer  of  1963. 

Local  store  credits  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  spread  will  be  mer¬ 
chandised  at  the  local  level  by 
“  reprint  mailings  to  retailers  and 
apparel  manufacturers  and  by 
store  window  and  point-of-pur- 
chase  displays. 

“The  closely-spaced  use  of  key 
media  in  this  manner  in  the 
three  men’s  fashion  centers  of 
the  nation  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  first  in  the  industry,” 
according  to  Arthur  Sobel, 
Stevens’  merchandise  manager. 
*  *  * 

SEAGRAM’S  SUMMER 
j  An  extensive 


schedule  including  673  news¬ 
papers  in  624  markets  will  fea¬ 
ture  Seagram’s  7  Crown  salute 


to  summertime  drink  enjoyment 
(via  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.) 

Four-color  spreads  in  Life 
and  Look  magazines  will  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  campaign  in  May.  The 
magazine  schedule  also  includes 
Time,  Argosy,  Field  and  Stream 
and  V.F.W. 

A  typical  newspaper  ad  re¬ 
minds  readers  “Great  summer¬ 
time  drinks  need  the  crowning 
touch.” 

*  *  * 

TWA  ADS  SOAR 

Focused  on  capturing  a  larger 
share  of  the  summer  vacation 
travel  market,  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines  has  launched  its  second 
“spectacular”  advertising  and 
merchandising  campaign  of  1963 
— this  time  pegged  to  the  vaca¬ 
tion  areas  along  its  domestic 
routes. 

Estimated  to  reach  78  mil¬ 
lion  persons  through  magazines 
and  newspapers  alone,  plus  a 
large  television  and  radio  audi¬ 
ence,  it  is  the  largest  campaign 
ever  undertaken  by  a  domestic 
airline,  according  to  Henry 
Riegner,  vicepresident-adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  program  continues  the 
“Adventures”  theme  of  the  TWA 
campaign  launched  in  February 
to  build  spring-summer  traffic 
on  its  trans-Atlantic  and  inter¬ 
national  routes. 

The  program  is  centered 
around  two  16-page,  full-color 
booklets  —  “TWA  Adventures 
USA/West”  and  “TWA  Adven¬ 
tures  USA/East.”  In  addition 
to  the  U.S.  distribution  of  nearly 
four  million  booklets,  150,000 
booklets  are  being  distributed 
abroad  as  part  of  TWA’s  con¬ 
tinuing  “Visit  U.S.”  program. 
The  campaign  will  continue 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  Copley  News  Service  Washington  Bureau  occupies  Suite  1200  in  the  National  Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C.  It’s  a  busy 
place.  Behind  this  door  an  experienced  staff*  is  meeting  a  deadline,  providing  CNS  subscribers  with  firsthand  day-to-day  reports  on 
all  the  news  from  the  nation’s  capital— news  which  affects  every  home,  every  market  place  and  all  areas  of  decision.  Our  Washington 
correspondents'  long  years  of  training  and  experience  can  be  yours  by  subscribing  to  CNS  features.  For  sample  reports  and  prices 
contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California.  Phone  collect:  714-234-7111. 

•RAYMOND  McHUGH,  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  GENERAL  MANAGER  JOHN  McLAREN,  CORRESPONDENT 

FRANKLYN  NOFZIGER,  CHIEF  CORRESPONDENT  EDWIN  MARTIN,  CORRESPONDENT 

LUCILLE  EDDINGER,  CORRESPONDENT  CHARLES  KEELY,  JR.,  CORRESPONDENT 

LORRAINE  CARDOZA,  SECRETARY 


THE  NEWS  SERVICE 


Ad  Campaigns 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

for  four  months,  with  full-color 
ads  in  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  and  15  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  in  eipht  major 
metropolitan  markets.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  also  run  in 
travel  trade  publications  and 
interline  maprazines.  In  addition, 
TW  A’s  television  and  radio  spots 
will  play  up  the  “Adventures” 
theme. 

Full-page  color  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  28  and  May  19 
in  the  Sunday  supplements  of 
15  dailies  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  plus 
black  and  white  in  some  Sunday 
resort  and  travel  sections  in 
May. 

*  *  * 

ADD  TAVERN  MONTH 

In  unprecedented  support  of 
National  Tavern  Month,  the 
entire  newspaper  advertising 
program  for  Seagram-Distillers 
Company  brands  during  May 
will  mark  the  industry’s  annual 
salute  to  the  bar  and  tavern 
industry.  (See  cut  page  26). 

The  National  Tavern  Month 
symbol  and  slogan,  “The  Friend¬ 
liest  Place  in  Town,”  will  be 
featured  in  every  newsjiaiier  ad 


for  Seagram’s  7  Crown  Whiskey, 
Seagram’s  V.O.  Canadian  Whis¬ 
ky  and  Seagram’s  Extra  Dry 
Gin  (via  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.)  where  National  Tavern 
Month  is  observ’ed,  according  to 
George  E.  Mosley,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  advertising. 

Seagram’s  observance  of  the 
month  takes  on  additional  im¬ 
pact  with  a  special  newspaper 
ad  saluting  National  Tavern 
Month,  and  a  major  campaign 
encompassing  700  outdoor  bulle¬ 
tins  displaying  the  symbol  and 
slogan. 

*  *  * 

ADMIRAL  ADS 

Chicago 

Admiral  Corporation  adver¬ 
tising  investment  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1963  was  $1,- 
800,000,  with  newspapers  receiv¬ 
ing  better  than  one  half  of  the 
dollar  volume,  Charles  S.  Grill, 
advertising  manager,  announced. 

A  $1,200,000  advertising  pro- 
prram,  with  strong  emphasis  on 
both  newspapers  and  magazines, 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Grill  for 
the  second  quarter. 

A  spring  Appliance  Fair  will 
be  highlighted  in  an  800-line  ad 
in  165  major  daily  newspapers 
in  May. 

♦  *  » 

COOKIES  IN  COLOR 

Chicago 

The  Maurice  Lenell  Cooky 


Bakery  of  Chicago,  a  grrowing 
cookie  producer,  which  has  done 
most  of  its  previous  advertising 
on  radio,  moves  into  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  May  6  with  a  full 
page,  four  color  ad  timed  to 
appear  during  the  Supermarket 
Institute  meeting  here  May  5-8. 

The  advertisement,  exclusive 
with  the  Tribune,  marks  the  first 
time  the  firm  has  used  color  or 
an  advertisement  in  page  size. 

*  *  « 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Corp. 
used  1,000-line  ads  in  metro- 
Iiolitan  area  newspapers  (via 
Peerless  Advertising)  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  new  half-pound  jar  of 
instant  coffee. 

*  *  * 

•  Weatherby  sporting  rifles 
will  spend  $4,500  of  a  $250,000 
ad  appropriation  in  newspapers 
(via  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles). 

Hi  *  * 

•  Four  Roses  Distillers  Com¬ 
pany  salutes  National  Tavern 
Month  in  May  with  two  large- 
.space  newspaper  ads  in  behalf 
of  its  Four  Roses  and  Kessler 
whiskey  brands.  In  addition  to 
the  two  special  tavern  month 
ads,  regular  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  on  Four  Roses  and 
Kessler  during  the  month  of 
May  will  carry  the  National 
Tavern  Month  emblem  and  slo¬ 
gan,  “The  friendliest  place  in 
town.” 


BoA’s  50th 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

its  annual  dinner,  which  takes 
place  on  the  Thursday  evening 
of  ANPA  convention  week. 

The  Bureau  dinners  have  fea¬ 
tured  as  speakers  many  promin¬ 
ent  names — Presidents,  ex-Presi- 
dents,  and  Presidential  aspir¬ 
ants. 

Will  Rogers,  who  said  all  he 
knew  was  what  he  read  in  the 
newspapers,  appeared  several 
times,  the  first  time  in  1923. 

President  Eisenhower  was  the 
speaker  in  1954;  he  had  also 
addressed  the  Bureau  dinner  in 
1946.  President  Kennedy  was 
the  speaker  in  1961,  ex-Presi- 
dent  Hoover  in  1950. 

Nominees 

Among  the  Presidential  aspir¬ 
ants,  some  of  whom  were  later 
nominated  in  the  same  years  in 
which  they  were  dinner  speakers, 
were:  Frank  G.  Lowden,  1925; 
Albert  C.  Richie,  1927;  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  1938  and  1944;  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  A.  Taft,  1939;  Wen¬ 
dell  L.  Wilkie,  1940. 

Last  year’s  speaker  was  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  of  England. 

Business  leaders  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  dinner  include: 
Henry  Ford,  Henry  Ford  II, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Eric  A. 
Johnston,  Frederick  Crawford. 
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PLAINFIELD 
New  Jersey 


Towns  in  the 
A.B.C.  City  Zone 

•  noinfMd 

•  North  PloinfioUl 

•  South  Piainfiold 
9  Now  AAorkot 

•  Dunollon  j 

9  Croon  Sroek  / 

9  WoKhung  I 

9  Fonwood  f 

9  Scotch  Plaint  I 


NEW 

JERSEY 


Highest  Percent  of  Home  Delivery  Coverage 
Highest  Per  Capita  Retait  Sales 

..J  S.  ★  6  Community  Offices  Serving  5  Counties 

1  Local,  intimate  contact,  throughout  The  Courier-News  tratHng  area,  explains 
lELD  this  newspaper's  intensive  percentage  of  family  (Home  Delivery)  coverage 
j .  .  .  highest  among  all  major  city  newspapers  tn  the  State, 
irsoy  /  Area  extends  about  32  miles  east  and  west,  24  miles  north  and  south 
I  into  five  (bounties,  where  415.000  people  live. 

J  The  News  staff  of  55  people,  plus  our  42  special  correspondents,  working 
f  out  of  our  six  offices  .  .  .  plus  609  newspaper  boys  and  203  news  dealers 
.  y  .  .  maintain  this  intimate  community  home 

and  circulation  people  are  "Your  btaff.  .  .  .  YOUR  BEST  SALESMEN, 
and  they  all  REPRESENT  YOU 

where  it  counts  .  .  .  where  per  a  - 

capita  retail  sales  are  highest^^lHn  *  NB  IH  —  ■■■ , 

among  all  big  cities  in  New  Jersey. 

Circulaiion  Now  Over 

48,153  DAILY  ||| 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  WOMEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


963 


First  with  women,  and  with  men,  too. 
In  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Another  point  of  leadership:  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  read  at  home  by 
15  out  of  16  of  its  readers. 

The  facts  are  spelled  out  in  the  new 
Philadelphia  Market  Profile,  conducted 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  It  is  the  only  Philadelphia 
newspaper  readership  study  made 
in  consultation  with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  shows 
how  newspapers  are  received  and 
where  they  are  read.  It  contains  data 


on  incomes,  children,  education,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  hew 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1, 
Penna.,  or  contact  your  nearest  Million 
Market  (Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York;  529 
Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago: 
333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter 
Street,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles: 
3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251. 


Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company, 
311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

B&B  Puts  Operations 
In  5  New  Areas 


Benton  &  Bowles  announced 
to  its  stockholders  and  employes 
an  arrangement  of  the  agency 
operations  into  five  areas  of 
management,  including  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  several  depart¬ 
ments  into  one  area  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  five  areas  are  account 
management,  administration 
management,  creative  manage¬ 
ment,  media  management,  and 
the  new  area,  information  man¬ 
agement. 

William  R.  Hesse,  president, 
said  that  “the  org^anization  is 
tighter,  leaner  and  more  efficient 
and  one  that  will  result  both  in 
superior  service  to  our  clients 
and  better  profit  opportunities 
for  each  of  us.” 

Account  Management  is 
headed  by  Edward  E.  Murtfeldt, 
executive  vicepresident;  Admin¬ 
istration  Management  by 
William  R.  Hesse,  president; 
Creative  Management  by  Whit 
Hobbs  and  Alfred  L.  Goldman, 
both  senior  vicepresidents; 
Media  Management  by  Lee  Rich, 


senior  vicepresident;  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  by  Richard 
F.  Casey,  senior  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Casey  was  formerly  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
research. 

Robert  E.  Lusk,  in  his  role 
as  chairman  of  the  agency  and 
chief  executive  officer,  will  retain 
supervision  of  the  financial  and 
international  areas. 

Mr.  Hesse  laid  heavy'  emphasis 
on  the  new  information  manage¬ 
ment  department  saying  that  it 
consists  of  six  areas:  account 
ser\'ices,  merchandising,  adver¬ 
tising  research,  market  research, 
marketing  analysis,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics. 

“Information,”  he  said,  “is  the 
basic  raw  material  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  The  advances  in 
research  methodology  and  the 
computer  make  the  formation  of 
the  Information  Management 
Department  timely  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  agency.” 

He  said  that  the  agency  is 
.seeking  an  efficient  way  to  apply 
the  proliferation  of  information 


against  the  marketing  objectives 
of  clients.  Instead  of  separating 
the  many  functions  of  gathering 
information,  the  agency  believes 
it  should  arrange  these  roles 
under  one  department. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  asso¬ 
ciate  directors  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  serve  by  account 
assignment  as  marketing  gener¬ 
alists  with  responsibility  for 
l)roviding  maximum  planning 
and  information  services  to  the 
creative,  media  and  marketing 
programs  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Casey,  the  new  head  of 
the  information  management  de¬ 
partment,  said  that  physically 
the  move  entails  a  merger  of 
the  former  research  department 
and  the  former  market  develop¬ 
ment  department.  He  explained 
in  a  memo  to  the  organization 
the  functions  of  the  various 
areas  in  the  department: 

Market  research  ...  to  provide 
design  and  execution  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  original 
information  relating  to  problems 
of  a  marketing  nature. 

Advertising  research  ...  to 
provide  design  and  execution 
facilities  for  the  collection  of 
original  information  relating  to 
advertising  communication  prob¬ 
lems  ...  to  provide  advances  in 
advertising  research  methodol¬ 
ogy. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
...  to  provide  developmental 


In  light  of  an  industry  profit 
ratio  averaging  0.44%,  PKL  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  its  rate  of 
profit  at  $20,000,000  or  more. 

For  1963  the  agency  contem¬ 
plates  billings  of  $19,000,000  to 
$20,000,000. 

*  *  * 

MJA  IN  CHIC4GO 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
has  announced  that  the  Detroit- 
headquartered  advertising 
agency  has  established  a  full- 
fledged  Chicago  operation 
through  a  merger  with  the 
George  H.  Hartman  company. 

With  Hartman’s  $6,000,000, 
Mr.  Jones  estimated  MJ&A’s 
total  billing  this  year  should 
approach  $60,000,000. 

The  Hartman  Company  on 
May  1  will  become  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.  (Chicago), 
Mr.  Jones  said.  Fred  J.  Hatch, 
a  senior  vicepresident  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  MJ&A,  will 
become  regional  director  of  the 
Chicago  operation.  George  H. 
Hartman,  founder  and  president 
of  the  agency  bearing  his  name, 
becomes  an  MJ&A  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  MJ&A- 
Chicago. 

*  *  » 

BIAS  CHARGE  I.4ID 

The  Urban  League  of  Greater 
New  York  charged  last  week 
that  in  four  years  it  was  able  to 
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“Test-Town,”  Pa. 
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Hltoona  SlRicror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


X  marks  where  they  live,  but 
they  miss  all  the  fun.  Not  for 
them  do  retailers  cooperate  to 
stock  new  brands.  They  pay 
their  money  and  take  what’s 
left  by  the  98%  of  Altoona 
families,  77%  of  Blair  County 
homes  where  buying  guidelines 
come  straight  from  one  daily 
medium  .  .  .  the  ALTOONA 
MIRROR. 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 


programs  for  advance  in  com¬ 
puter  applications  ...  to  maxi¬ 
mize  contributions  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics  to  agency 
programs. 

Market  analysis  ...  to  pro¬ 
vide  analytic  skills  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  special  studies, 
usually  employing  secondary  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  purpose. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion 
...  to  provide  planning  for 
development  of  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  to  complement  marketing 
and  advertising  programs  ...  to 
develop  merchandising  innova¬ 
tions  ...  to  provide  a  testing 
service  for  the  measurement  of 
promotion  values. 

*  *  * 

PKL  GOES  PUBIJC 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois,  Inc., 
last  week  became  the  first  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  modern 
times  to  offer  its  stock  pub¬ 
licly. 

Julian  N.  Koenig,  president, 
said  that  in  the  three  years  the 
agency  has  been  in  business  it 
has  maintained  about  the  same 
rate  of  profits  after  taxes,  1.8 
to  1.9%. 

In  1960  and  1961  PKL  was 
under  $10,000,000  in  billing  and 
produced  a  net  profit  of  1.8  and 
1.9%,  respectively.  In  1962,  at 
almost  $15,000,000  in  billing,  the 
agency  still  produced  a  net  of 
1.8%  of  billings. 


place  only  one  Negro  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  city’s  10  major 
advertising  agencies. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Lewis,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  league,  said 
that  the  10  agencies  employed 
23,600  persons  and  that  “less 
than  11  of  them  are  Negroes.” 

He  named  the  agencies  in¬ 
volved  as  Compton;  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Ted  Bates;  Benton  & 
Bowles;  J.  Walter  'Thompson; 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom;  Grey;  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt ;  McCann-Erickson ;  and 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Announcement  of  the  league’s 
decision  to  turn  its  findings  over 
to  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  Human  Rights  and 
the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  was  made  by 
Frederick  W.  Richmond,  league 
president. 

He  said  that  the  campaign  to 
get  Negroes  into  the  advertising 
industry  started  in  1959  and 
that  it  progressed  to  a  meeting 
on  Sept.  22, 1961,  with  officials  of 
the  American  Association  of 
advertising  Agencies. 

John  Crichton,  4-A  president, 
said  that  the  4-A  “still  is  sym¬ 
pathetic”  to  the  problem  of 
Negroes  in  advertising  and  “we 
are  trying  to  arrange  interviews 
for  some  of  the  people  who  come 
{Continued  on  jmge  32) 
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What  would  you  like  to  sell  to  the  SKILLionaire? 


Pick  almost  any  category  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  you  pick  a  winner  with  the 
SKILLionaire. 

He’s  the  man  on  the  street  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York,  a  skilled  worker  in 
one  of  the  area’s  many  precision  in¬ 
dustries. 

His  effective  buying  income  per 
household  runs  better  than  $1600 
ahead  of  the  national  average. 


Our  SKILLionaire  has  it  and  he 
spends  it.  Just  as  one  example  ...  in 
Department  Stores,  he  buys  at  a  rate 
that  betters  the  national  average  by 
25%.  And  he  knows  what  to  buy  by 
what  he  sees  in  his  local  newspapers, 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  He  reads  one — or 
both — every  day. 

The  picture  for  sales  is  bright,  here 


in  this  affluent  upstate  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Are  you  getting  your  share?  Get 
the  facts  first  and  be  prepared  to  put 
extra  effort  into  this  bonus  market.  It’s 
worth  it!  Ask  for  the  “Case  for  the 
SKILLionaire.’’  Write  to  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester  14,  New  York. 


The  SKILLIonaire*s  free  spending  Is  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  such  Important  categories  as: 


CLASS  of  Product  Sale* 

APPAREL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

DRUGS 

FOOD 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD 
&  APPLIANCES 
TOTAL — all  categories 


RETAIL  SALES 
In  Monroe  County 

$  53,766,000 
134,590,000 
28,772,000 
200,885,000 

35,200,000 

783,093,000 


TOTAL  1962  LINAGE 
in  Rochester  Newspapers 


2,846,051 

4,558,143 

1,276,830 

6,507,072 

4,560,775 

54,507,219 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 


Members;  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

B&B  Puts  Operations 
In  5  New  Areas 


Benton  &  Bowles  announced 
to  its  stockholders  and  employes 
an  arrangement  of  the  agency 
operations  into  five  areas  of 
management,  including  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  several  depart¬ 
ments  into  one  area  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  five  areas  are  account 
management,  administration 
management,  creative  manage¬ 
ment,  media  management,  and 
the  new  area,  information  man¬ 
agement. 

William  R.  Hesse,  president, 
said  that  “the  organization  is 
tighter,  leaner  and  more  efficient 
and  one  that  will  result  both  in 
superior  service  to  our  clients 
and  better  profit  opportunities 
for  each  of  us.” 

Account  Management  is 
headed  by  Edward  E.  Murtfeldt, 
executive  vicepresident;  Admin¬ 
istration  Management  by 
William  R.  Hesse,  president; 
Creative  Management  by  Whit 
Hobbs  and  Alfred  L.  Goldman, 
both  senior  vicepresidents; 
Media  Management  by  Lee  Rich, 


senior  vicepresident;  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  by  Richard 
F.  Casey,  senior  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Casey  was  formerly  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
research. 

Robert  E.  Lusk,  in  his  role 
as  chairman  of  the  agency  and 
chief  executive  officer,  will  retain 
supervision  of  the  financial  and 
international  areas. 

Mr.  Hesse  laid  heavy  emjjhasis 
on  the  new  information  manage¬ 
ment  department  saying  that  it 
consists  of  six  areas:  account 
services,  merchandising,  adver¬ 
tising  research,  market  research, 
marketing  analysis,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics. 

“Information,”  he  said,  “is  the 
basic  raw  material  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  The  advances  in 
research  methodology  and  the 
comi)uter  make  the  formation  of 
the  Information  Management 
Department  timely  and  of  great 
imi)ortance  to  the  agency.” 

He  said  that  the  agency  is 
seeking  an  efficient  way  to  apply 
the  proliferation  of  information 


In  ALTOONA... 
“Test-Town,”  Pa. 
...  few  people 
don’t  read  the 
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.\  marks  where  they  li\e,  but 
they  miss  all  the  fun.  Not  for 
them  do  retailers  c(K)perate  to 
stock  new  brands.  They  pay 
their  money  and  take  what’s 
left  by  the  98%  of  Alt(H)na 
fiunilies,  11%  of  Blair  County 
homes  where  buying  guidelines 
come  straight  from  one  daily 
mediiun  .  .  .  tlie  ALTOO\.\ 
MIRROR. 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 


against  the  marketing  objectives 
of  clients.  Instead  of  separating 
the  many  functions  of  gathering 
information,  the  agency  believes 
it  should  arrange  these  roles 
under  one  department. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  asso¬ 
ciate  directors  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  serve  by  account 
assignment  as  marketing  gener¬ 
alists  with  responsibility  for 
irroviding  maximum  planning 
and  information  services  to  the 
creative,  media  and  marketing 
irrograms  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Casey,  the  new  head  of 
the  information  management  de¬ 
partment,  said  that  physically 
the  move  entails  a  merger  of 
the  former  research  department 
and  the  former  market  develop¬ 
ment  department.  He  explained 
in  a  memo  to  the  organization 
the  functions  of  the  various 
areas  in  the  department: 

Market  research  ...  to  provide 
design  and  execution  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  original 
information  relating  to  i)roblem.s 
of  a  marketing  nature. 

Advertising  research  ...  to 
provide  design  and  execution 
facilities  for  the  collection  of 
original  information  relating  to 
advertising  communication  prob¬ 
lems  ...  to  provide  advances  in 
advertising  research  methodol¬ 
ogy. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
...  to  provide  developmental 
programs  for  advance  in  com¬ 
puter  applications  ...  to  maxi¬ 
mize  contributions  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics  to  agency 
programs. 

Market  analysis  ...  to  pro¬ 
vide  analytic  skills  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  special  studies, 
usually  employing  secondary  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  purpose. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion 
...  to  provide  planning  for 
development  of  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  to  complement  marketing 
and  advertising  programs  ...  to 
develop  merchandising  innova¬ 
tions  ...  to  provide  a  testing 
service  for  the  measurement  of 
promotion  values. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PKL  GOE.S  PI  Bl.ir 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois,  Inc., 
last  week  became  the  fiist  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  modern 
times  to  offer  its  stock  i)ub- 
licly. 

Julian  N.  Koenig,  president, 
said  that  in  the  thi-ee  years  the 
agency  has  been  in  business  it 
has  maintained  about  the  same 
rate  of  profits  after  taxes,  1.8 
to  1.9%,. 

In  1960  and  1961  PKL  was 
under  $10,000,000  in  billing  and 
produced  a  net  profit  of  1.8  and 
1.9%,  respectively.  In  1962,  at 
almost  $15,000,000  in  billing,  the 
agency  still  produced  a  net  of 
1.8%t  of  billings. 


In  light  of  an  industry  p -ofit 
ratio  averaging  0.44 %>,  PKL  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  its  rate  of 
profit  at  $20,000,000  or  moi , . 

For  1963  the  agency  contem¬ 
plates  billings  of  $19,000,0uo  to 
$20,000,000. 

«  «  * 

MJA  IN  CHIC4GO 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  presideni  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
has  announced  that  the  Detroit- 
headquartered  adverti.'-i  ng 
agency  has  established  a  full- 
fledged  Chicago  operation 
through  a  merger  with  the  ^ 
George  H.  Hartman  comi)any. 

With  Hartman’s  $6,000,000, 
Mr.  Jones  estimated  MJ&A’s 
total  billing  this  year  should 
ai)proach  $60,000,000. 

The  Hartman  Company  on 
May  1  will  become  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.  (Chicago), 
Mr.  Jones  said.  Fred  J.  Hatch, 
a  senior  vicepresident  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  MJ&A,  will 
become  regional  director  of  the 
Chicago  operation.  George  H. 
Hartman,  founder  and  president 
of  the  agency  bearing  his  name, 
becomes  an  MJ&A  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  MJ&A- 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

BIAS  CJIARGE  LAID 

The  Urban  League  of  Greater 
New  York  charged  last  week 
that  in  four  years  it  was  able  to 
place  only  one  Negro  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  city’s  10  major 
advertising  agencies. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Lewis,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  league,  said 
that  the  10  agencies  employed 
23,600  persons  and  that  “less 
than  11  of  them  are  Negroes.” 

He  named  the  agencies  in¬ 
volved  as  Compton;  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Ted  Bates;  Benton  & 
Bowles;  J.  Walter  Thomp.son; 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
lx)rn;  Grey;  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt;  McCann-Erickson ;  and 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Announcement  of  the  league’s 
decision  to  turn  its  findings  over 
to  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  Human  Rights  and 
the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  was  made  by 
Frederick  W.  Richmond,  league 
l)resident. 

He  said  that  the  campaign  to 
get  Negroes  into  the  advertising 
industry  started  in  1959  and 
that  it  progressed  to  a  meeting 
on  Sept.  22, 1961,  with  officials  of 
the  American  Association  of 
advertising  Agencies. 

John  Crichton,  4-A  president, 
said  that  the  4-A  “still  is  sym¬ 
pathetic”  to  the  problem  of 
Negroes  in  advertising  and  “we 
are  trying  to  arrange  interviews 
for  some  of  the  people  who  come 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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What  would  you  like  to  sell  to  the  SKILLionaire? 


Pick  almost  any  category  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  you  pick  a  winner  with  the 
SKILLionaire. 

He’s  the  man  on  the  street  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York,  a  skilled  worker  in 
one  of  the  area’s  many  jirecision  in¬ 
dustries. 

His  effective  buying  income  i)er 
household  runs  better  than  $1600 
ahead  of  the  national  average. 


Our  SKILLionaire  has  it  and  he 
spends  it.  Just  as  one  example  ...  in 
Department  Stores,  he  buys  at  a  rate 
that  betters  the  national  average  by 
25%.  And  he  knows  what  to  buy  by 
what  he  sees  in  his  local  newspapers, 
the  Rdchfstcr  Tiwes-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  He  reads  one — or 
both — every  day. 

The  picture  for  sales  is  bright,  here 


in  this  affluent  upstate  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Are  you  getting  your  share?  Get 
the  facts  fir.st  and  be  prepared  to  put 
extra  effort  into  this  bonus  market.  It’s 
worth  it !  Ask  for  the  “Case  for  the 
SKILLionaire.”  Write  to  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Rochester  Times- 
Vnion  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester  14,  New  York. 


The  SKILLionaire's  free  spending  is  prompted  by  advertising  in  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicie  in  such  important  categories  as: 


CLASS  of  Product  Sales 

APPAREL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

DRUGS 

FOOD 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD 
&  APPLIANCES 
TOTAL — all  categories 


RETAIL  SALES 
in  Monroe  County 

$  53,766,000 
134,590,000 
28,772,000 
200,885,000 

35,200,000 

783,093,000 


TOTAL  1962  LINAGE 
in  Rochester  Newspapers 


2,846,051 

4,558,143 

1,276,830 

6,507,072 

4,560,775 

54,507,219 


Rochester  Times-union 

momit 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse.  Detroit. 


Murkvt  fiyurc  source:  Sales  Mauaycmoit's  “Suricii  of  Buying  Power’' 


TEXAS’ 

TH 

MARKET 


AUSTIN 

WACO 

PORT  ARTHUR 


Served  by  the 

FENTRESS  GROUP 

Over  400,000  Readers  in  Three  Key 
Texas  Areas 

Here’s  a  Bip,  Rooming,  B  n  ii  «1 1  e  of  the 
Thriving  TEXAS  market,  all  wrapped  up 
in  one  easy-to-hiiy  package  with  extra  sav¬ 
ings  for  you  in  .  .  . 

ONE  ORDER 

ONE  BILL 

ONE  CHECK 

ONE  REP. 

Buy  All  Three  and  Save  10^  per  Line 


AUSTIN 

AMERICAN- 

STATESMAN 

PORT  ARTHUR 
NEWS 

WACO 

NEWS  TRIBUNE 
TIMES  HERALD 


For  full 
particulars  contact: 

BURKE,  KUIPERS 
&  MAHONEY,  INC. 

•  New  York 

•  rhicago 

•  Detroit 

•  Dallas 

•  Atlanta 

•  Kansas  City 

•  Oklahoma  City 

•  San  Franeisco 

•  C'harlotte 

•  Beverly  Hills 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ad  Agencies 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


to  us  originally  from  the  Urban 
League.” 

He  said  that  the  4-A,  which  is 
not  a  hiring  group,  received 
resumes  from  the  league  for  27 
Negro  job  applicants. 

“The  27  all  had  good  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  only  five  were  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Crichton  said.  He 
added  that  within  recent  weeks 
one  of  the  10  agencies  named 
by  the  league,  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it,  hired  a  Negro  as 
art  director. 

“The  advertising  agencies  will 
hire  qualified,  creative  people 
regardless  of  their  color,”  Mr. 
Crichton  said. 

League  President  Lewis  said 
that  the  ad  industry,  “with  few 
exceptions,  still  refuses  to  hire 
Negroes  in  jobs  above  the  minor 

clerk  level  and  in  many  in¬ 

stances  not  above  the  level  of 
porter,  mes.senger  and  coffee 
server.” 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Eileen  Wherity  has  rejoined 
Frank  C.  Nahser,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
as  media  director. 

*  *  * 

•  Timothy  J.  Stone  has  joined 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  as  a  supervisor  for 
special  services  on  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  account. 

*  *  ♦ 

•  Tully  Plesser,  vicepresident 

and  director  of  research  for 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross — New’ 
York,  has  been  promoted  to  vice- 
president  and  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  serv’ices. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

•  George  Kern  has  joined 

Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  as  an  associate 

media  director.  He  will  share 
planning  and  supervision  of 
buying  with  William  C.  Dekker, 
media  director.  Among  his  as¬ 
signments  will  be  the  agency’s 
National  Distillers  and  United 
States  Rubl>er  accounts. 

*  *  * 

•  Herman  A.  Braumuller  Jr. 
and  Theodore  W.  Schumacher 
have  joined  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Braumuller 
worked  previously  for  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.  and  for 
James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co.  in 
Boston,  as  media  director.  Mr. 
Schumacher  came  from  Steno- 
card  Dictation  Systems.  He  has 
also  worked  for  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Lady  Elgin  Diamond  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company  to  Taplinger,  Gladney 
Company,  Inc.  for  national  ad¬ 


vertising.  All  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  media  will  be  used. 

o 

Productive  Ad 
Ideas  Boost 
Weeklies’  Linage 

Lincoln 

The  Osceola  Record  was 
named  sweepstakes  winner  in 
the  Best  Advertising  Idea  con¬ 
test  of  the  Nebraska  Press  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  The  contest 
was  open  to  non-dailies. 

Nemaha  County  Herald,  .Au¬ 
burn,  won  in  its  class. 

Here  are  judges’  comments: 

Osceola  Record:  Publisher 
Don  Waterman  prepared  and 
sold  a  series  of  30  weekly  ads  to 
Osceola  Feed  Mill  and  Elevator 
Inc.  The  ads  started  running  in 
May  of  1962  and  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Most  of  the 
ads  were  4  columns  wide  by  10 
inches  deep.  Each  of  the  ads  had 
a  local  “touch.”  Waterman  util¬ 
ized  many  kinds  of  illustrations 
and  his  ideas  ranged  all  the  way 
from  an  ad  picturing  a  cow  and 
calf  with  a  heading  “Here’s  one 
of  the  new  arrivals  .  .  .  mother 
and  baby  doing  fine”  to  an  elec¬ 
tion  day  ad  with  boxes  marked 
“X”  beside  the  words  “quality, 
results,  profit”  in  boosting  Triple 
F  Feeds.  The  judges  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  length  of  the 
campaign  and  the  added  revenue 
it  brought  the  newspaper.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  presented  that  the 
campaign  paid  off  for  the  client. 

Nernnhn  County  Herald — An 
old  idea  used  very  w’ell  to  sell 
additional  space,  to  make  the 
client  happy,  to  be  used  as  an 
employe-relations  tool  by  the 
client,  and  make  interesting 
reading  to  all  subscribers  was 
employed  here  —  pictures  and 
copy  about  each  employe  of  a 
local  automotive  firm  to  sell  the 
reader  on  the  qualifications  to  do 
automotive  service.  The  same 
theme  (“162  years  of  experi¬ 
ence”)  was  carried  in  each  of 
the  14  3-column  ads.  The  series 
produced  484  column  inches  of 
extra  business  from  an  already 
good  advertiser,  not  taking  the 
place  of  any  of  the  advertiser’s 
regular  new  or  used  car  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

A  Correction 

Advertising  linage  figures  for 
the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American 
News  for  January  and  February 
were  given  incorrectly  in  E&P 
tabulations.  Figures  for  1962 
and  1963  were  transposed.  Mil 
Seeman,  advertising  director, 
gives  the  correct  February  fig¬ 
ures:  (1963)  daily,  333,228  lines 
(1962)  298,186;  (1963)  Sunday, 


110,054,  (1962)  97,972. 
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This  estimate  by  anpa  points  to  a  new  high  for  advertising's  fastest  growing  medium.  The  record  also  shows  that  a  number  of 
individual  newspapers  each  sold  over  2  million  lines  of  rop  color  advertising  in  1962.  If  you  are  among  the  many  major  newspaper 
publishers  who  are  thinking  new  equipment,  the  chances  are  that  you  are  also  thinking  color.  Hoe  has  been  thinking  color  for 
a  long  time—since  1893  to  be  exact,  when  Hoe  built  the  very  first  multicolor  rotary  press.  Today,  Hoe's  advanced  color  presses— 
both  letterpress  and  offset— are  still  first... in  design,  in  engineering,  in  profitability  of  operation  and  in  quality  of  performance, 
as  witness^  by  the  fact  that  four  out  of  six  rop  color  award  winners  for  1^2  were  printed  on  Hoe  equipment.  Look  to 
ROP  color  for  continued  growth— and  look  to  Hoe  for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  i38th  St.,  N.Y.  54. 
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Boston  Salutes 
Sun.  Advertiser 
On  150th  Year 

Boston 

The  Iloxton  Sioiddn  Athur- 
tiscr  marked  its  laOth  anniver¬ 
sary  (Ai)ril  !(!). 

A  salute  dinner,  sponsored  Ity 
the  Advertising:  Club  of  Greater 
Boston,  was  sjjrinkled  with  lum¬ 
inaries  of  show  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  Hearst  Xews[)aper 
executives  and  writers. 

There  was  even  a  special  door 
prize — a  sterlinfr  silver  water 
carafe,  matching  tray  and  Koh- 
lets  from  the  San  Simeon  estate 
of  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hear.^t. 

80-1’afje  Smiv«‘iiir 

The  Advertiser’s  Sunday 
(April  21)  edition  included  an 
SO-pafre  .souvenir  rotogravure 
ma>razine  with  ])ictures  and 
stories  of  Boston’s  growth.  The 
city  recently  won  the  “.\11 
American  City”  award. 

It  was  also  the  2.'>th  anniver- 
.sary  of  Harold  G.  “Hai>”  Kern 
as  ])uhlisher  of  the  Record- 
American-Sunday  Advertiser. 

Governor  Endicott  Peabody 
led  the  list  of  novei-nment  ofli- 


Attending  150th  anniversary  celebration  of  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser: 
from  left  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  Boston  Mayor  John  F.  Collins,  and  Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher 
of  Record-American-Sunday  Advertiser. 


cials  payin>r  tribute  to  the  new.s- 
paper.  Others  included  U.S. 
Hou.se  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
)nack,  Boston  Mayor  John  F. 
Collins  and  State  Senate  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Fk  Powers. 

OiIht  I’lihlUliers  Pr»‘s»‘iil 

Headiiifr  tin*  li.st  of  Hearst 
repre.sentatives  was  William 
Randoljdi  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 


chi<“f;  Richard  E.  Berlin,  i)resi- 
dent ;  G.  O.  Markuson,  general 
manafrer,  and  Frank  ConnifF, 
national  editor. 

Head  table  fruests  included 
Bruce  McCauley,  manager  of 
the  Christian  Science  Publish- 
in>r  Society;  Davis  Taylor,  i»uh- 
lisher  of  the  IlnHtan  Glohc,  and 
Robert  B.  Choate,  itublisher  of 
the  fiiistiin  Hvmhl-Trnvcler. 


College  News  Service 
Starts  in  California 

Nortiikidge,  Cai:r. 

A  news  bureau,  serving  1!)  .  f 
California’s  public  and  privat,' 
colleges,  will  po  into  operat;.  a 
next  month. 

Under  the  direction  of  U.o 
California  Intercollegiate  Pr<  ; 
-As.sociation  president,  Craip  Al',- 
.schul,  the  sy.stem  will  enable 
California  colleges  to  receive 
ui)-to-date  news  of  student  inter¬ 
est  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Mr.  Altschul  is  a  21-year-oid 
journalism  major  at  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  State  College. 

“This  service  is  aimed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  today’s 
collefre  newspaper,”  he  sai<l. 
“Students  today  need  to  know 
what  is  hap]>eninj?  on  other  cam- 
|)U.ses.  Our  service  will  try  to 
meet  this  demand.” 

• 

111  Film  Festival 

Detroit 

“The  Death  of  Carter  James,” 
a  jiromotional  film  released  by 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  for  eipht 
MicluKan  dailies,  has  been  nom¬ 
inated  for  showing  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Film  Festival,  May  1-1,  in 
N’ew  York  City.  The  28-minute 
movie  shows  how  a  newspajier 
serves  its  community.  Parafjon 
Productions  produced  it. 


©IJODJJf  Ita  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
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COVERS  THE  FORT  VI/ORTH  HALF  OF  THE  NATION’S  13TH  MARKET 

BH 


.a  lustrous  morning  glow” 


We  didn’t  write  that  phrase  to  describe 
what  The  Washington  Post  brings  to 
Washington,  but  we  wish  we  had.  It  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  Lincoln  University 
School  of  Journalism  citation  to  The 
Washington  Post,  presented  March  27th 
of  this  year. 

This  award,  for  “significant  contribu¬ 


tions  to  human  relations”,  (and  the  387 
awards  which  have  preceded  it)  exempli¬ 
fies  the  qualities  of  The  Washington  Post 
which  have  brought  it  to  leadership  in 
Washington  and  the  nation. 
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Mississippi  Riot 
Story  in  Boston 
Globe  Wins  Prize 

Boston 

Edward  G.  McGrath  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Jean  Cole  of 
Boston  Record- American  were 
named  as  winners  of  the  Boston 
Press  Club’s  awards  for  1962. 

Mr,  McGrath  receives  the 
Amasa  Howe  Award  for  the 
most  outstanding  news  story 
under  pressure  of  deadline  for 
his  coverage  of  the  riots  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  The 
award  includes  a  $500  prize. 

Miss  Cole,  w’ho  uses  her 
maiden  name  professionally  but 
is  married  to  another  Globe  re¬ 
porter,  Frank  Harris,  won  the 
Rudolph  Elie  Award  for  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  or  series  of 
public  significance.  Her  series 
on  nursing  homes  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  touched  a  legislative  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  award  carries  a 
$400  prize. 

Miss  Cole,  a  reporter  for  the 
Record-American  since  19^14,  is 
the  first  woman  ever  to  win  the 
Elie  Award. 

It  marks  the  second  successive 
year  that  the  Globe  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  Amasa  Howe  Award, 


Cole  McGrath 


named  in  honor  of  a  late  Globe 
reporter,  and  in  both  cases  the 
stories  were  ba.sed  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  A  former  Globe  reporter, 
Mark  Feinberg,  now  working  for 
a  Hartford,  Conn.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  won  the  award  for 
1961  by  breaking  the  story  of  a 
Mississippi  prison  inmate  who 
was  a  paw'n  in  a  scheme  to  col¬ 
lect  $500,000  in  robbery  loot 
from  an  Arkansas  bank. 

Because  of  Mr.  Feinberg’s 
story,  the  prisoner  won  his  free¬ 
dom  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
fled,  and  Mississippi  began  a 
probe  of  penal  conditions. 

• 

Bureau  Manager 

Montreal 

The  appointment  of  Ralph 
C.  D.  Deans  as  Edmonton  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  United  Press 
International  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Eyrl,  UPI 
general  manager  for  Canada. 


ALLENTOWN 


Shopping  Center  Of  The 
BILLION  DOLLAR 
Lehigh  Valley  Market 

Covered  By  Lehigh  Valley's  Leading  Media 
The  Morning  Call  &  Evening  Chronicle 

108,295*  DAILY 

The  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 

99,482* 

Allentown  •  Bethlehem  -  Easton  -  Metropolitan  Area 
*  Sept.  30,1962  ABC 

CAU-CHROHiaE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

AUENTOWN,  PA. 

Represented  Nationally  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc. 


Gerlach  of  Iowa 
Wins  Fellowship 
In  Hears!  Program 

San  Francisco 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  Journalism  Awards 
Program  is  in  the  process  of 
presenting  $40,900  in  Fellow¬ 
ships  and  Grants  in  the  1962- 
1963  school  semester  in  seven 
separate  monthly  competitions. 
Eligible  schools  and  departments 
of  Journalism  in  the  United 
States  have  been  participating 
in  this  program  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  trustee, 
stated  “the  future  of  journalism 
is  bright  when  one  sees  the  kind 
of  writing  entered  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  undergraduate 
schools,”  in  announcing  the  first 
place  winner  in  the  March  com¬ 
petition. 

Gary  Gerlach,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Iowan  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  (Iowa  City),  was  ad¬ 
judged  first  place  for  a  $750 
Fellowship.  He  is  a  senior  and 
will  serve  a  summer  internship 
at  the  Miami  Herald. 

Linda  Jensen,  University  of 
Nebraska,  was  awarded  second 
place  for  a  $500  Fellowship  and 
David  V.  Hawpe,  University  of 
Kentucky,  placed  third  for  a 
$400  Fellowship. 

Three  students  tied  and  will 
each  receive  $200  in  Fellowships. 
They  are:  Peter  M.  Jones,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky;  James  H. 
Clotfelter  Jr.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Sam  Kinch 
Jr.,  University  of  Texas.  Seventh 
Place  was  won  by  Louie  Galvan 
of  Fresno  State  College  for  a 
Fellowship  of  $100. 

Nicholas  Gage,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Erik  Stottrup,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  Milton 
L.  Joffe,  Syracuse  University 
will  each  receive  a  $100  Fellow¬ 
ship. 


Delaware,  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  more  high-in¬ 
come  families— economically— 
with  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


28  Lines  of  Copy —  i 

A  $500,000  Sale  i 

Los  Angeles  ^ 

A  28-line  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  credited  with  producing  a  j 

$500,000  ranch  sale  by  Fred  T.  ' 

Buck,  Tuttle  Realty  Co, 

Mr.  Buck  wrote  the  Times 
that  “thanks  to  the  effectiveness 
of  advertising  in  your  paper” 
he  had  received  compensation 
and  provided  services  to  a  fine  | 

client.  , 

His  report  goes  into  the  in- 
dexed  volume  of  successful  uses 
of  classified  carried  by  every 
outside  salesman  of  the  Times.  , 

A  loose-leaf  book  enables  fre-  . 

quent  changes  which  provide 
fresh  success  stories.  ■ 


Publisher  Says 
Managed  News 
Is  Papers’  Fault 


In  a  plea  to  “unmanage”  news, 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  called  on  newspapermen 
to  get  on  the  ball  and  get  to 
work. 

“The  day  to  day  bottling  of 
information  can’t  be  achieved  for 
very  long  or  successfully,  if 
newspaper  people  got  off  their 
backsides  and  really  dug,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Amberg,  giving  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Lecture,  April 
18,  said  newspapers  were  just 
as  much  to  blame  as  Washing¬ 
ton  for  managed  news. 

“If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
managed  news,  it  is  because  we, 
as  newspapers,  are  not  doing 
our  job,  and  are  not  doing  the 
proper  things  to  prevent  it,”  he 
declared. 

He  pointed  out,  “there  isn’t  a 
thing  w'rong  with  the  newspaper 
scene  in  Washington  that  good 
digging  and  good  reporting  can’t 
cure.  If  the  old  saying  that  it 
takes  two  to  tango  is  true,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  takes  two  to 
manage  news.”.  .  • 

“The  way  to  ‘unmanage’  the 
news  is  to  keep  digging,  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days — or  a  week, 
or  a  month,  if  necessary — to  get 
the  full  and  complete  story.” 

Pointing  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  practice  of  having  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  as  luncheon 
guests  at  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Amberg  commented,  “personal 
attention  and  flattery  are  among 
the  ways  news  can  be  brought 
to  the  desired  result.”  He 
warned  newspapermen  to  be 
doubly  on  guard  against  this, 
since  this  is  a  potent  form  of 
managed  news. 


<> 
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PERRY  FLORIDA  PUBLICATIONS 


115, 251.500 


LINES  OF 
ADVERTISING 
IN  1962 


A  6,5%  INCREASE  IN  LINEAGE  OVER 
1961  IS  PROOF  OF  ADVERTISERS'  CONFIDENCE 

>1,500, 000,000%,.all  Sole. 

in  the 

Perry  Newspaper  Market 


DAILIES 


Palm  Beach  Post 
Palm  Beach  Times 
Pensacola  Journal 
Pensacola  News 
Panama  City  News 


Panama  City  Herald 
Ocala  Star-Banner 
DeLand  Sun  News 
(Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times 
Palatka  Daily  News 


(Leesburg)  The  Daily  Commercial 

Jackson  County  Floridan 

Palm  Beach  Daily  News 

(Delray  Beach)  Daily  News-Journal 

(Fort  Walton  Beach)  Playground  Daily  News 


WEEKLIES  kake  City  Reporter  .  Sebring  News  •  Gadsden  County  Times  •  (Eustis)  Lake  Region  News 

New  Smyrna  Beach  News  •  Kissimmee  Gazette  •  Fernandina  Beach  News  Leader  .  Avon  Park  Sun 
(Tavares)  Lake  County  Citizen  •  (Grand  Bahama  Is.)  Freeport  News 


The  Perry  Florida  Market  speaks  the  spaceman's  language  .  .  . 
strategically  located  in  the  dynamic  space  and  missile  areas  of  Florida. 

Dailies  and  Weeklies  offer  the  media  spaceman  local  impact  along 
with  "result-getting"  penetration  into  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas  . 

of  Florida's  varied  population  —  all  the  way  from  Northwest  Florida  // 

to  the  Bahamas.  /^/ 

PERRY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 

National  Representatives:  John  H.  Perry  Associates  yyyy 

19  West  44th  Street . . .  N ew  Y ork  36,  New  Y ork 

Chicaeo  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Seattle  is  The  Growth  City  of  the  Pacifc  Northwest 


Seattle's  rising  skyline.  Left  center  is  $11  million  Metropolitan  Center,  now  under  construction. 
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Guatemala  Censors 
Frustrate  Newsmen 

Washington 

The  problem  was  not  in  get¬ 
ting  the  story — but  in  getting 
rid  of  it. 

Back  from  Guatemala  where 
reporters  are  still  working 
against  illogical  censorship 
brought  on  by  the  March  revolu¬ 
tion,  Charles  Keely,  Copley 
News  Service,  said  the  biggest 
job  was  not  how  to  get  the 
story,  but  how  to  get  it  out  of 
the  country. 

“You  w'ould  spend  two  hours 
getting  a  story,”  he  said,  “and 
then  the  rest  of  the  day  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  file  it.” 


Heavy  censorship  restrictions 
were  placed  on  copy  going  out 
of  the  country.  Civilian  censors 
in  cable  offices  were  replaced  by 
military  censors,  some  of  whom 
were  colonels,  which  is  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Guatemalan 
army. 

About  12  hours  after  the  coup 
d’etat  of  March  31,  Mr.  Keely 
and  Paul  Kennedy  of  the  New 
York  Times  had  an  interview 
with  Col.  Enrique  Peralta  at  his 
home — the  first  he  gave. 

Asked  if  they  could  send  the 
interview  through  the  censors. 
Col.  Peralta  said  they  could. 
Mr.  Keely  said  he  took  his  story 
— about  600  words — to  the  head 
censor  at  the  National  Palace. 


He  brought  it  back  some  two 
hours  later  with  about  half  of 
the  story  carefully  lined  out  and 
initialed,  including  many  of  Col. 
Peralta’s  direct  quotes. 

• 

Tiger  Tales 

Detroit 

There’s  little  excuse  for  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  not 
knowing  what  days  their  team 
is  home  and  w'ho  is  supplying 
the  opposition.  The  Detroit 
News  distributed  235,000  Tiger 
pocket  schedules  with  the  names 
and  telephone  numbers  of  750 
neighborhood  want  ad  stations 
on  them.  A  total  of  13,500  large 
wall  schedules  w’ere  distributed 
to  bars,  restaurants,  etc. 


Paper  Gives  Course 
For  Girl  Scouts,  Too 

St.  Lons 

More  than  230  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  St.  Louis  area  received  the 
Journalism-Public  Relations 
Aide  Bar  after  completing  a 
four-week  course  sponsored  by 
the  Globe-Democrat. 

The  course  followed  a  series 
of  weekly  journalism  workshops 
sponsored  by  the  Globe-Denio- 
crat  for  more  than  225  Boy 
Scouts. 

Since  the  Boy  Scout  seminar 
concluded,  Richard  H.  Amberg, 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  received  requests  for 
information  from  60  naners. 
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Teachers  to  Give 
Views  of  Newspapers 

Pittsburgh 

Thn!e  journalism  school  deans 
will  take  an  academic  look  at 
newspapers  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association 
here  May  2-4. 

Chairman  of  the  panel  will 
be  Edwin  P.  Younpr,  general 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Participants  will  be  Dean 
Ira  W.  Cole  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  Dean  Quintus  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  West  Virginia  University,  and 


H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

The  conference  will  begin  with 
a  talk  by  the  out-going  presi¬ 
dent,  Dan  Hall,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  The  program  has  been 
arranged  by  Cameron  Gregory, 
personnel  director  of  the  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth  Newspapers. 

The  program  will  include  a 
study  of  psychological  testing 
used  by  newspapers  in  selection 
of  employes.  William  Thomas, 
Detroit  News,  will  head  this 
panel. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to 
a  report  of  the  “Human  Impact 
of  New  York  and  Cleveland 


Strikes,”  led  by  James  S.  Wolf, 
assistant  to  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Aids  African  Press 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Times  Herald-Record  has 
begun  a  year-long  project  to 
help  develop  newspapers  in 
Tanganyika,  Africa.  Under  the 
project,  sponsored  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  copies  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record  will  be  sent  to  Dar 
es  Salaam,  to  be  distributed  to 
local  newsmen.  The  new  nation 
has  56  newspapers,  three  of 
which  are  daily  and  about  35 
monthlies. 


Detroit  News  Film; 
‘Miracle  at  Doorstep’ 

Detroit 

More  Detroiters  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  know  how  the  Detroit  News 
is  put  together  daily. 

Their  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  a  new  16mm  color-sound 
movie,  “Miracle  at  Your  Door¬ 
step,”  which  tells  how  the  News 
is  published  and  explains  its 
role  in  the  community. 

The  movie  was  iremiered  over 
the  News’  television  station, 
WWJ-TV. 

The  28-minute  film  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Rippey,  Henderson, 
Bucknum  and  Co.,  of  Denver.  It 
l  eplaced  a  similar  film,  “Tell  the 
People,”  produced  six  years  ago. 
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The  Seattle  Times  is  The  Growth  Newspaper  in  Seattle 


Over  700,000  square  feet  of  office  space  have  been  added  to  downtown  Seattle  since  1959.  One 
of  many  examples  of  dynamic  growth  in  the  $2.7  billion  Seattle  market .  . .  where  The  Times  is 
the  leading — and  fastest  growing — newspaper.  The  Seattle  Times  has  the  largest  circulation  in 

Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington  ^  ^  ^  ^  _ _  ^ 

...  and  it’s  still  growing!  @ll)C  dtUKS 


Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
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Canadian  Press  Defends 
French-Language  Report 


Montreal 

A.  F.  Mercier,  president  of 
The  Canadian  Press,  replied  to 
criticism  of  its  French  service 
by  Daniel  Johnson,  leader  of 
Quebec’s  National  Union  Op¬ 
position  party. 

“It  is  unfair  and  inaccurate 
to  describe  CP’s  service  in 
French  as  a  mere  translation 
service,”  said  Mr.  Mercier,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Quebec 
dailies  UEvenement  and  Le 
SoleU. 

“Since  the  start  of  service  in 
French,  as  much  news  in  origi¬ 
nal  French  as  possible  has  been 
obtained  to  avoid  what  is  called 
double  translation,”  he  said. 
“This  effort  has  been  increasing¬ 
ly  successful  and  it  is  untrue,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  state¬ 
ments  by  President  de  Gaulle 
are  translated  by  CP’s  service 
in  French  from  English  transla¬ 
tions.  Statements  by  President 
de  Gaulle  are  distributed  in 
original  French. 

“The  same  is  done  with  other 
official  statements  and  docu¬ 
ments  when  French  texts  are 
available. 

“Major  parliamentary  and 


Puzzles  for  really  busy  ad  execs: 


Federal  Government  news  is 
written  in  French;  the  Quebec 
Legislature  is  reported  in 
French;  and  French-language 
newspapers  which  are  CP  mem¬ 
bers  contribute  their  local  news 
in  French. 

“There  will  always  be  transla¬ 
tion  of  news  from  English  to 
French  and  from  French  to  Eng¬ 
lish  in  any  Canadian  service  but 
Mr.  Johnson  has  repeated  mis¬ 
information  about  the  work  of 
CP  on  behalf  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  country’s  two 
languages. 

“I  have  said  publicly  before 
that  it  is  nonsense,  not  to  say 
pure  imagination,  to  suggest 
that  news  from  CP  published  by 
French-language  papers  is  Brit¬ 
ish-  or  American-slanted.  I  re¬ 
peat  this.  CP’s  allied  agencies, 
Reuters  and  the  Associated 
Press,  are  world  news  services 
operating  in  many  countries  and 
languages.  Their  employes  are 
of  many  nationalities.” 

“The  Canadian  Press  is  a 
Canada-wide  co-operative  of 
more  than  100  daily  newspapers. 
Since  it  started  in  1917,  the 
French-language  papers  have  al¬ 


Make  a  triangle 

in  only  two  moves 


ways  been  strong  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  In  1951,  after  some  years 
of  study,  the  French-language 
members  of  the  Canadian  Press 
joined  together  to  provide  the 
sendee  in  the  French  language. 
I  think  the  development  of  this 
service  is  something  of  which 
the  French-language  papers  can 
well  be  proud.” 

• 

Students  Exposed 
To  Hospitals^  PR 

Athens,  Ohio 

The  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  University  places  students 
as  public  relations  interns  in 
hospitals. 

The  “PR”  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ohio  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation  under  the  direction  of 
Donald  R.  Newkirk,  executive 
director,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Ethicon  Corporation,  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  provided  grants  for  four 
interns  from  Ohio  University 
and  for  one  from  Bowling  Green 
State  University.  A  sixth  intern¬ 
ship  was  granted  by  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Correction  to  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Students  in  the  program  were 
involved  in  the  hospitals’  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs. 

The  hospital  public  relations 
program  is  an  extension  of  the 
10-year  old  journalism  intern¬ 
ship  program  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity.  Already  89  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  have  been 
employed  by  selected  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  tv  stations 
and  public  relations  departments 
for  a  period  of  10  weeks  or 
longer  during  the  summer 
months. 

• 

UPI  Manager 

Robert  M,  Walters  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  United 
Press  International  bureau  in 
Cincinnati.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  Gerald  J. 
Rock,  UPI  Eastern  division 
manager.  Mr.  Walters,  24,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  UPI  staff 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Lehigh  University. 


Film  Damage 
Liability  to 
Be  Clarified 


The  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals  has  held  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  responsible  for 
costs  incurred  by  a  photographer 
as  a  result  of  damage  to  film  in 
a  Kodak  laboratory. 

The  film  company  had  argued 
that  it  was  free  of  such  liability 
in  view  of  a  statement  on  the 
film  package.  The  statement  said 
the  company  would  replace  de¬ 
fective  film  or  film  damaged  or 
lost  in  handling  but  “except  for 
such  replacement,  the  sale  or 
subsequent  handling  of  this  film 
for  any  purpose  is  without  war¬ 
ranty  or  liability  of  any  kind.” 

Willard  Van  Dyke  Produc¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  New  York  City  sued 
for  $1,537.  The  company  said  it 
spent  that  amount  re-shooting 
sequences  in  Alaska  under  a 
contract  with  Western  Electric 
Company.  The  original  film  had 
been  damaged  at  a  Kodak  proc¬ 
essing  laboratory. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  noted 
the  package  also  contained  the 
statement:  “Film  price  does  not 
include  processing.”  The  court 
said  in  its  unanimous  decision 
that  “it  was  reasonable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  conclude  that  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  the  film  was  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  transaction  entirely 
separate  from  the  sale.” 

An  Eastman  Kodak  spokes¬ 
man  said  steps  are  being  taken 
to  revise  the  notice  to  meet  the 
objections  raised  by  the  decision 
so  that  the  extent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  responsibility  will  be 
clearly  understood. 

He  added  that  the  company 
“exercises  a  high  degree  of  care 
in  the  handling  of  film  in  all 
Kodak  laboratories”  and  could 
not  accept  full  responsibility 
“for  all  claimed  consequential 
loss  sustained  by  a  customer, 
particularly  when  it  has  no  way 
of  knowing  the  value  of  the  film 
when  received  for  processing.” 


Are  you  good  at  visualizing  figures?  Then  visualize  these: 
The  Boston  Globe  has  876,000  readers  daily,  902,000 
readers  each  and  every  Sunday,  in  the  Boston  Trading 
Area.  No  other  Boston  paper  is  even  close.  O.K.,  now,  how 
long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  triangle?  Ten  seconds? 
So-so.  Five  seconds?  Better.  One  second?  Go  in  right  now 
and  demand  a  raise. 
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Razing  of  old  buildings  preceding  recent  ground  breaking  for  a  new  $12.5  million  unit  of  the 
Dallas  County  courthouse  six-block  complex. 


DALLAS  IS  ON  THE  MOVE  DOWN 


DALLAS  IS  ON  THE  MOVE  UP! 


One  hundred,  thirty-one  stories  of  money  are  being  added  to  Dallas’  skyline:  (A)  New  50-story 
First  National  Bank  building,  (B)  LTV-National  Bank  of  Commerce’s  31-story  building,  (C)  50-story 
Republic  National  Bank  tower  addition. 


AND  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  is  the  prime  mover  of 
men,  money  and  merchandise  . . .  with  the  iargest  circulation 
of  any  Texas  newspaper,  daily  or  Sunday!  scprSn" 


Pugnetti  Given 
Stokes  Award 

The  1962  Thomas  L. 


Award  was  presented  to  Donald  '  ^  ^  *Sy — 

A.  Puprnetti,  mana^inp  editor  of  .  f.  A  Xsifvlf*  )\  1?  ^  -  ll 

the  Tri-City  Herald,  Pasco,  ■°  t’ 

Washingrton,  for  stories  and  edi-  ^..-  jj  ^ 

in  bringing  about  Congressional  \  ,  ooVl^^' , 

approval  of  the  use  of  waste 

steam  from  the  giant  Hanford  *  ■^'.  ^ 

reactor  for  the  generation  of  ^  l  ~  il  V\<^3W  •^-t-'.i-  r' 

electricity”  last  year.  .  "  A  (\  ^*‘Ci*ea^  ‘'■=^ 

The  presentation — $.500  and  a  1  ~ 1 ■*  M  vJ--  “  ---^ 

citation — was  made  this  week  ■'’^  '^^4'  ^  Jfr  ,,  Im  ,  .  £i  • 

by  J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor  of  the 

Washington  Post  and  chairman  '** 

of  the  Stokes  Award  Committee.  \\  __  .  __ 

Said  the  judges  of  Pugnetti’s  !  ^EAUZ£  T^ESE  NEWSPAPER  GUYS  ARE  ALWAYS  SUP/- 
work;  ON  TNE  SPOr^  BUT  TN/S  IS  RIDICULOUS  f 

“In  his  vigorous,  imaginative  ^ _  .  -  -..  - - - 

and  persistent  pursuit  of  the  other  natural  resources,  as  rep-  Washington  bureau,  St.  Louis  Souvenil 
public  interest  against  long  odds  resented  by  his  contributions  to  Post-Dispatch,  for  his  general  wj-  r  . 
and  entrenched  opposition.  Pug-  the  Denver  Post  and  the  coverage  of  energy  and  other  EiXtl 

netti  acted  in  the  best  traditions  Christian  Science  Monitor.  re.source  developments, 

of  Tom  Stokes,  which  the  annual  Russell  G.  Lynch  of  the  Mil-  •  Helping 

Stokes  Award  seeks  to  com-  waukee  Journal,  for  his  general  $22,000  Is  Raised  l”5th  anni 

memorate  and  perpetuate.  So  coverage  of  energy  and  other  p  w  .  J  t”  ing  of  Ms 

too  did  his  paper  and  its  pub-  natural  resources,  including  a  I'or  injurea  riremail 
lisher,  Glenn  C.  Lee,  and  we  special  series  on  the  use  and  Passaic,  N.  J.  copies  of 

commend  them  for  it.”  abuse  of  western  grazing  lands.  The  Herald-News  “Three  edition.  T1 

Four  other  newspapermen  Walter  Matilla  of  the  Port-  Chaplains’  Fund”  raised  more  the  normal 
were  cited  for  honorable  men-  land  (Ore.)  Reporter,  for  his  than  $22,000  in  less  than  a  The  effo: 

tion  awards.  They  are:  editorials  on  energy  and  other  month  to  help  rehabilitate  a  tbe  Times 

Roscoe  Fleming,  for  his  gen-  natural  resources.  local  fireman  who  was  paralyzed  other  100-] 

eral  coverage  of  energy  and  Thomas  W.  Ottenad  of  the  from  the  chest  down.  printed  di 

The  fireman — Edward  Schoen  quicentenn 

- 1 - 1  — I - 1  — was  shot  in  the  back  last  etta  is  tl 

I  July  8  as  he  remonstrated  with  settlement  in  the  Northwest 

I  two  men  on  his  street  over  the  Territory. 

H  I  j  careless  driving  of  a  friend  of  In  1938,  the  old  press  re- 

I  I  ^  I  I  the  two.  The  son  of  a  patrolman  quired  14  hours  to  turn  out 

“  ......  18,000  copies.  This  year’s  run  on 

dent.  Both  a  newer  press  was  completed  in 
•  the  shoot-  six  hours, 
a  hospital  • 

Repealed 

in  Passaic.  Seattle,  Wash, 

help.  A  $1400  scholarship  for  an 

;ive  editor,  incoming  freshman  student  ma- 
the  three  joring  in  editorial  journalism 
ihaplains  again  is  being  offered  by  the 
"ch  16  and  University  of  Washington 
est.  School  of  Communications, 

to  have  a  Funds  for  the  grant  have  been 
It  for  Mr.  received  from  newspapers,  it 
w’as  announced. 
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When  you  think 
Pennsylvania, 
think  Philadelph 
Pittsburgh — 
and  Erie! 


#  Leader  in  population  growth 
9  Key  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
9  New  buildings,  industry  and 
customers _ 
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Proof  of  Monarch  s 
“UP  TIME”  performance 


Monarch  typesetting  machines  are 
proven  producers  .  .  .  Monarch  “up 
time”  gives  publishers  and  printers  the 
production  they  need.  Repeat  orders 
are  the  proof. 

Put  your  plant  on  “up  time”  with 
Monarchs  .  . .  the  proven  linecasting 
machine  for  automatic  operation. 
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INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harris  Intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Fotosetter  Gothic  No.  13  and  News  Gothic 


Notes  Show 
W.  R.  Hearst 
News  Views 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Editorial  criticisms  pencilled 
by  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  mark  a  University  of 
California  display  honoring 
three  generations  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  family. 

The  exhibit  was  set  up  in 
Bancroft  Library  for  the  centen¬ 
nial  month  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hearst’s  birthday,  on  April  29, 
and  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
April  13,  1919. 

Both  were  important  donors 
to  the  University.  Their  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  son  through  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation, 
the  memorial  exhibit  also  notes. 

Messages  to  editors  on  news¬ 
papers  and  a  photocopy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  on  the  March  4, 
1887  date  that  Mr.  Hearst  took 
over  the  publishership  from  Sen¬ 
ator  George  Hearst  are  among 
the  exhibits  shown  under  glass. 

“We  must  get  enthusiastic 
about  good  stories  .  .  .  especially 


big  stories.  We  must  get  vivid 
pictures,  vivid  articles”  was  one 
of  the  guidelines  in  a  1934  report 
to  the  late  Edmund  D.  Coblentz, 
a  Hearst  editor. 

This  was  in  a  letter  signed 
by  his  secretary,  J.  Willicombe. 
It  emphasized  that  “the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  (Baltimore)  Ameri¬ 
can  has  got  to  grow.” 

“Dull  paper — no  vigorous  han¬ 
dling  of  the  news — no  effective 
presentation  of  big  news”  was 
the  notation  pencilled  boldly 
atop  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
A  merican. 

Photos  of  an  opera  opening 
were  labelled  “dull,  posed  stuff” 
in  another  marginal  note  to  a 
publisher.  Mr.  Hearst  suggested 
an  inspection  of  “page  three, 
Chicago  American,  or  any  good 
live  newspaper.” 

Letters  Shown 

The  newspaper  side  of  the 
exhibit  also  includes  the  letter 
written  Senator  Hearst  when 
the  Harvard  student  told  his 
desire  to  be  a  newspaperman 
and  the  letter  offering  Fremont 
Older,  then  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin,  editorship  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call. 

“Come  to  the  Call  and  bring 
the  Mooney  case  with  you”  he 
urged  Mr.  Older,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  soft  pedal  his  crusade 
to  free  the  man  convicted  of  a 
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San  Francisco  Preparedness  Day 
parade  bombing. 

“A  newspaper  gets  an  open 
minded  hearing  when  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  a  broad¬ 
minded  newspaper,  when  its 
policies  are  liberal  and  tolerant, 
when  it  sees  the  good  in  all 
classes  and  the  actual  need  of 
various  factors  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  he  added  to  Mr.  Older. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  gave 
large  sums  to  University  capital 
improvements.  Her  donations 
built  the  Hearst  Memorial  Min¬ 
ing  Building  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  the  Hearst  Hall  for 
Women  and  the  Hearst  Swim¬ 
ming  Pool,  the  University  ex¬ 
hibit  explains. 

Funds  Given 

She  also  provided  funds  for 
anthropological  and  archaeolog¬ 
ical  expeditions,  supported  many 
student  scholarships  and  faculty 
fellowships.  Mrs.  Hearst  is 
credited  with  providing  the 
nucleus  for  the  University’s 
Architectural  Library  and  with 
important  contributions  to  the 
Museum  of  Anthropology. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  gifts  included 
the  Hearst  Greek  Theater.  This 
has  been  expanded  by  her  grand¬ 
sons  as  directors  of  the  Hearst 
Foundation.  Mrs.  Randolph  Ap¬ 
person  Hearst,  wife  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  is  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Board  of  Regents,  a  post 
once  held  by  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst. 

Hawthorne's  Diary 

The  special  exhibit  includes 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Italian 
diary  of  1858,  an  illuminated 
Latin  Psalter  of  1300  and  a 
document  signed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  All  were  given  the 
University  by  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Photos  and  documents  con¬ 
cerning  the  late  publisher  in¬ 
clude  a  view  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Ronda  with  the  WRH  notation 
that  the  San  Simeon  tower  was 
built  after  its  design. 


Do  you  want  to  reach  the  big 
400  million  dollar  Negro 
market  of  Philadelphia?^ 

The  Philadelphia 
Tribune  has 
the  total 
answer! 
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522  South  Uth  St. 
Philadelphia  46,  Penna. 


Lost  Dog  List 
Solves  Police 
Chief  ^s  Problem 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

“Doggy”  is  one  way  of  de¬ 
scribing  a  service  to  readers  of 
the  Haverhill  Journal,  which 
gives  a  daily  listing  of  all  ca¬ 
nines  picked  up  in  the  city  and 
held  at  the  dog  pound. 

While  the  listing  may  compete 
with  prospective  advertising, 
the  good  will  it  generates  is 
worth  more  by  many  times. 

The  column,  headed  “Dogs 
Found,”  and  incorporating  the 
drawing  of  a  forlorn  pooch,  was 
initiated  by  the  Journal’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  David  Beaton,  in 
cooperation  with  city  officials. 

Police  Chief  William  A.  Ross 
welcomed  the  publication  of 
“Dogs  Found,”  as  part  of  the 
solution  to  a  dog  problem.  The 
Journal  reported  complaints  of 
a  dog  owner  whose  pet  had  been 
picked  up,  placed  in  the  dog 
pound,  and  by  mistake,  had  been 
taken  to  a  university  for  medi¬ 
cal  experimental  purposes. 

The  subject  was  a  touchy 
one,  and  the  Journal  took  over 
the  braver  course  and  pursued 
it  to  the  end.  The  outcome  was 
an  order  by  the  City  Council  to 
have  the  Police  Department  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities  of  the  dog 
officer. 

When  Chief  Ross  found  him- 
.self  responsible  for  canine 
boarders  in  the  pound,  report¬ 
ers’  questioning  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  way 
to  prevent  a  similar  incident 
was  to  make  public  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  dogs  impounded. 

The  Journal  added  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  free  publication,  and 
now  dog  owners  may  scan  the 
column  if  pets  stray. 

• 

3  Illinois  Papers 
Win  Reporting  Prizes 

Chicago 

Winner  in  the  reporting  con¬ 
test  among  UPI  Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Editors  were  announced 
last  week  as  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Illinois  State  Register 
at  Springfield  and  the  Edwards- 
ville  Intelligencer. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
cited  for  a  series  on  birth  con¬ 
trol  and  public  aid  which  the 
judges  said  was  “an  excellent 
example  of  the  handling  of  a 
delicate  subject”  in  terms  the 
layman  could  understand. 

The  State  Register  won  hon¬ 
ors  for  a  series  on  state  spend¬ 
ing,  and  the  Edwardsville  In¬ 
telligencer  got  its  prize  for  a 
series  on  local  school  problems 
written  by  Martin  R.  Gagie  and 
Richard  Y.  Norrish. 
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They  roared  when  we  asked  them  for  ads 


was  the  highest  in  our  history, and  we 
C  were  tlie  fastest  growing  newspaper 

in  New  York. 

And  our  advertising  linage?  We  had  outgained  every 
paper  in  town  in  eight  top  advertising  categories.  (Finan¬ 
cial,  alcoholic  beverages,  radio  and  television  stations, 
book  publishers,  book  stores,  sIuk*  stores,  sporting  goods 
stores,  sporting  goods,  cameras  and  photo  supplies.)  And 


WHEN  TtlKHKRAl.D  TRIBUNE  / 

changed  its  format  in  1961, 
people  thought  it  looked  a 

little  laughable.  And  when  we  asked  them  to  put  their  good 
money  into  it,  they  practically  broke  up.  We  didn’t  mind 
too  much.  Anything  new  takes  time  to  be  accepted,  we 
told  ourselves. 


3^  Kcralft  afttbunc 


we  had  done  better  than  the  Times  in  fifteen  categories. 
Who  says  a  good  newspaper  has  to  be  dull? 

The  Tribune  is  changing  the  media  picture  in  New  York. 
We'd  like  to  show  you  why.  How  about  lunch  and  a  short, 
undull  presentation?  PE  6-4000.  (Our  national  representa¬ 
tives  are  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley.) 


Bl  FORE  AHI  R 

Then  funny  things  really  began  to  happen.  We  got  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  new  readers.  We  got  a  few  more.  Then  hundreds 
poured  in.  Thousands.  By  the  end  of  1 962  our  circulation 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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Source  :  Media  Records.  First  It  Months,  1962, 196F 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Finer  Things 


Everyone  knows  what  is  meant  by  culture  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  under  consideration  here — appreciation  and 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  But  the  word  has  fallen  under 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  as  implying  a  self-con¬ 
scious  and  perhaps  ostentatious  effort. 

This  connotation  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
heavy-handed  dedication  to  culture  that  has  characterized 
many  Communist  nations  in  recent  years.  Their  idea 
of  culture  corresponds  roughly  with  ours,  but  it  has  as 
a  central  feature  the  prescription  by  the  upper  levels 
of  bureaucracy  of  what  is  acceptable  as  culture,  and  the 
repression  of  artists  and  works  of  art  that  do  not  fit 
the  state’s  mold. 

We  reject  and  even  scorn  the  management  of  artistic 
expression  in  any  field,  knowing  that  what  is  worthwhile 
springs  from  unfettered  inspiration,  and  that  the  surest 
way  to  ensure  mediocrity  is  to  lay  down  mandatory  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  artist. 

Cultured  applied  to  a  person  has  acquired  an  unfavor¬ 
able  connotation  that  reflects  not  so  much  on  the  de¬ 
scribed  as  on  the  describer,  for  the  term  is  never  used 
except  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  compliment.  Re¬ 
fined  was  once  commonly  applied  to  convey  the  idea  of 
education  and  breeding,  but  it  is  now  quasi-humorous. 

Cultured  may  faintly  suggest  an  essential  crudity 
overlaid  by  a  veneer  of  interest  in  artistic  and  intellec¬ 
tual  matters — an  interest  maintained  chiefly  for  effect. 

What  then?  It  is  observable  that  to  put  across  the  idea 
that  once  would  have  been  given  by  cultured,  people  who 
choose  their  words  carefully  now  tend  to  use  cultivated, 
to  which  no  derogatory  shadow  clings. 


'Actually,  he  has  a  heart  of  gold. 


PRIZE 


Wayward  Words 


The  choice  between  emigrate  and  immigrate  is  a  matter 
of  viewpoint.  One  who  leaves  a  country  emigrates  from 
it,  one  who  comes  in  immigrates.  Thus  someone  in  the 
United  States  may  speak  of  a  person  emigrating  from 
another  country,  or  immigrating  into  this  one.  The  same 
piinciple  holds  for  emigrant  and  immigrant.  Out-migra¬ 
tion  and  in-migration  are  substitutes  born,  apparently,  of 
a  combination  of  ignorance  and  desperation. 


The  idea  that  fine  may  not  be  used  to  denote  superior 
quality,  as  in  a  fine  man,  a  fine  day,  but  must  be  reserved 
for  the  idea  of  physical  fineness  (fine-grained  wood)  is 
a  sui)erstition.  It  is  true,  however,  as  noted  by  the 
Evanses,  that  fine  is  not  in  the  best  standing  in  the 
sense  of  well,  as  in  “He  is  doing  fine.’’ 


As  pointed  out  in  Winners  &  Sinnerfi,  the  New  York 
Times  critique,  a  gendarme  is  not  the  counterpart  of  an 
American  policeman,  but  rather  of  a  sheriff’s  officer  or 
state  policeman.  French  cities  have  policemen;  villages 
and  other  small  communities  have  what  we  would  call 
constables.  The  use  of  gendarme,  then,  in  indiscriminate 
reference  to  any  French  police  officer  is  inaccurate,  and 
in  refeience  to  an  American  policeman  is  heavy,  worn- 
out  humor. 


3-PAPER  COMBINATION  RATE 


W  for  same  ad  •  same  day  W  w  ii 
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MEMBERS  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


The  difference  between  healthful  as  meaning  conducive 
to  health  (“Eating  apples  is  healthful")  and  healthy 
as  meaning  possessing  health  (“The  children  are  all 
healthy”)  is  a  fading  distinction.  Healthy  is  pretty  well 
accepted  in  both  senses  (“this  climate  is  healthy"). 
Healthful  may  disappear,  since  it  never  does  duty  for 
healthy. 


AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 

$48,820,964.00 

FOOD  STORE  SALES 

$48,556,868.00 

FILLING  STATIONS 

$16,820,964.00 

GENERAL  MDSE.  SALES 

$11,638,406.00 

FURNITURE  &  APPLIANCE 

$  6,471,803.00 

APPAREL  STORE  SALES 

$  6,432,447.00 

DRUG  STORE  SALES 

$  5,715,697.00 

Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
explored  the  limbo  of  the  lonely  newcomer 

The  big  town’s  bright  lights  beckon.  And  from  small  towns  Big  story?  No.  But  it  does  typify  the  new  editorial  vitality 

everywhere  the  young  girls  come.  Penniless.  Friendless.  Often  of  Chicago’s  American,  a  vitality  which  has  more  people  talk- 
uneducated.  But  full  of  dreams.  ing  about— and  buying— our  favorite  newspaper. 

What  happens  when  these  golden  dreams  meet  the  concrete  We  have  increased  our  lead  over  Chicago’s  other  evening 

reality  of  the  city?  Chicago’s  American  reporter  Sheri  Blair  newspaper  in  City  Zone  circulation.  We  continue  scoring  gains 

I  found  out.  For  three  days  and  three  nights,  with  only  $5.00  to  their  losses  in  the  suburbs.  And  we’re  piling  increase  upon 

in  her  purse,  she  lived  the  life  of  a  new  arrival.  She  slept  at  the  increase  in  our  advertising  columns.  * 

Salvation  Army... trudged  the  streets  in  search  of  a  job...  Isn’t  it  time  you  took  a  second  look  at  Chicago’s  evening 
‘i  shared  the  hopes  and  heartaches  of  others  like  herself.  Then,  newspapers?  Your  advertising  in  the  American  will  benefit  from 

I  in  a  series  of  poignant  articles,  she  gave  Chicagoans  a  disturb-  the  crowd-pleasing  interest  we  build  into  our  newspaper  every 

{  ing  new  perspective  of  their  city.  day.  And  that’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  you  want  to  sell. 

Chicago's  AMERICAN 

Alwaiff  On  Top  Of  Tht  Newt 

j  ♦For  the  mo»t  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy,  nothing  surpatse*  Chicago'*  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Call  a  tales  representative  to  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 
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UPI  Report  Cites 
Broader  News  File 


Outstanding  coverage  of  news 
at  home  and  abroad  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  broadening  the  spot 
news  file  with  penetrating 
analysis  and  interpretive  dis¬ 
patches  highlighted  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  during  the  past  year, 
Mims  Thomason,  president,  re¬ 
ported  at  UPI’s  annual  business 
meetings  this  week. 

He  said  the  cost  of  covering 
the  world  for  UPI  subscribers 
in  the  newspaper  and  broadcast 
fields  would  exceed  $41,500,000 
during  1963,  and  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  has  264  bureaus  around  the 
globe — an  increase  of  three  since 
last  year’s  report. 

Provocative  Series 

Mr.  'Thomason  reported  that 
UPI  scored  competitive  triumphs 
on  the  Cuban  crisis  in  October, 
the  Glenn  space  flight  and  the 
“Ole  Miss”  segregation  riots. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  said, 
“UPI  continued  to  lead  the  field 
in  developing  new  techniques  in 
news  presentation.  Among  these 
are  the  so-called  blueribbon  and 


^  a  dim  6)ok  ' 


ROCKFORD 


Daily  and  Sunday  Rockford 
newspapers  blanket  their  Illinois 
area  ...  91%  coverage  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  56%  in  Ogle 
county,  48%  in  Boone,  etc.  (ABC 
Daily  86,602,  Sunday  71,630.) 


-OCKrOFO  —  , 


blockbuster  type  stories  and  UPI 
team  reports.” 

Evidence  of  UPPs  efforts  to 
provide  subscribers  with  timely, 
enterprise  reporting  included, 
Mr.  Thomason  said,  Harry  Fer¬ 
guson’s  provocative  series  on 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  foreign  aid,  the 
American  woman,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  boom  in  the  United  States. 

Other  special  projects  included 
Phil  Newsom’s  comprehensive 
series  on  the  European  Common 
Market;  the  exclusive  diary  kept 
by  a  Bay  of  Pigs  invader  while 
imprisoned  on  the  Isle  of  Pines; 
Ray  Maloney’s  dramatic  chron¬ 
ological  report  from  Baghdad  on 
the  Iraqi  revolution;  and  Louis 
Cassels’  deep-digging  study  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  “A  City  in 
Trouble.” 

Mr.  Thomason  emphasized, 
however,  that  this  facet  of  the 
UPI  news  report  is  simply  an 
extra  dimension  of  the  service 
and  that  “our  first  priority  re¬ 
mains  the  swift  and  accurate 
coverage  of  today’s  news  wheth¬ 
er  at  home  or  abroad.” 

“We  do  not  intend  to  merge 
these  two  areas  or  let  one  dilute 
the  other,”  he  said. 

Computerized  Stock  Lists 

Of  special  significance,  he  re¬ 
ported,  w’as  the  successful 
launching  of  UNISTOX,  UPI’s 
high-speed  method  of  computer¬ 
izing  stock  market  lists  for  Tele¬ 
typesetter  transmission. 

“The  first  such  computerized 
lists  of  the  complete  New  York 
and  American  Stock  Exchange 
quotations  were  transmitted  by 
UPI  on  January  23,”  he  said. 

Inauguration  of  UNISTOX 
culminated  years  of  research  by 
UPI  in  collaboration  with  Scant- 
lin  Electronics  Inc.,  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  and  Photon 
Inc. 

Other  innovations  listed  by 
Mr.  Thomason  included  “World 
Horizons,”  a  service  of  distinc¬ 
tive  reporting  and  writing  for 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  two 
new  columns — “Man  and  Space” 
by  Alvin  B.  Webb  and  “You, 
Your  Child  and  School”  by  David 
Nydick. 

Fought  Rate  Increase 

Mr.  Thomason  also  claimed 
temporary  success  in  UPI’s  ef¬ 
forts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  to  prevent  a  sharp 
increase  in  rates  charged  for 
leased  teleprinter  and  Telephoto 
services.  The  Federal  Commun¬ 
ications  Commission,  acting  on 


petitions  filed  by  UPI  and  the 
ANPA,  has  agreed  to  reconsider 
its  order  increasing  press  com¬ 
munications  costs  by  19  percent. 

Other  highpoints  of  the  re¬ 
port: 

Newswire:  In  the  United 
States,  UPI  added  33  newspa¬ 
pers  and  178  radio  and  television 
stations  to  its  newswires. 

Newspictures:  The  number  of 
subscribers  around  the  world  in¬ 
creased  by  70  to  a  record  high 
of  1,118.  New  Telephoto  trans¬ 
mitters  embodying  the  latest  ad¬ 
vances  in  picture  transmission 
techniques  were  developed. 

United  Press  Movietone:  This 
unit  expanded  its  operations  to 
include  UNIVOICE,  a  service  of 
voiced  news  reports  for  radio 
station  broadcast.  A  24-hour  line 
carrying  UNIVOICE  reaches 
stations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  addition.  United 
Press  Movietone  supplies  news- 
film  to  more  television  stations 
than  all  other  similar  agencies 
combined. 

More  Oients  Overseas 

Europe  and  Africa:  UPI  now 
serves  844  newspapers,  54  radio 
networks  and  30  television  net¬ 
works  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
Communication  improvements 
included  leasing  of  a  24-hour 
teleprinter  circuit  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  London  and  extension  of 
the  UPI  European  Telephoto 
network  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

Asia:  Thirty-five  new  sub¬ 
scribers  were  added  for  UPI 
news,  newspicture  and  newsfilm 
serv'ices  in  the  Far  East.  UPI 
now  ovv'ns  and  operates  its  own 
transmitters  in  Manila  for  radio 
teleprinter  service  to  subscribers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Orient. 

South  America:  A  record  total 
of  637  new'spapers  and  broadcast 
stations  now  receive  UPI  serv¬ 
ices  in  Latin  America.  UPI’s  250 
fulltime  staff  correspondents  in 
South  America  produce  an  esti¬ 
mated  23,500  words  of  copy  per 
day. 

13  Bureaus  in  Canada 

Canada:  UPI  now  maintains 
13  full-time  bureaus  in  Canada 
and  is  the  only  global  news  and 
newspicture  agency  operating 
there. 

Ocean  press,  UPI’s  radio  news 
sen-ice  for  ships  at  sea,  now 
reaches  passengers  aboard  more 
than  160  vessels. 

• 

PR  Chief  Dies 

Joseph  F.  Wright,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Hiram 
Walker  Incorporated  since  1946, 
died  April  15.  He  joined  Hiram 
Walker  in  1946  from  one  of  its 
advertising  agencies,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  of  Chicago. 

EDITOR  ac  P’ 


Numerous  Staff 
Changes  Are  Made 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Jack  L.  Butler,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has 
announced  several  changes  of 
assignments.  Veteran  stafft'rs 
have  been  promoted,  and  the 
editorial  staffs  of  both  morning 
and  evening  editions  have  been 
bolstered  by  the  addition  of  new 
personnel. 

Here’s  a  rundown  on  the 
changes : 

NEW  ASSIGNMENTS:  Lor- 
in  McMullen,  from  assistant 
managing  editor  to  managing 
editor,  morning  paper;  Calvin 
Sutton,  from  Sunday  editor  to 
assistant  managing  editor,  morn¬ 
ing  paper  (retaining  his  Sun¬ 
day  position) ;  Gene  Seiliert, 
from  wire  editor  to  news  editor, 
evening  paper;  Jack  Bradley, 
from  slot  man  to  wire  editor, 
evening  paper;  Travis  Foster, 
from  makeup  editor  to  editorial 
writer;  Dick  Yantis,  from  copy 
reader  to  makeup  editor,  eve¬ 
ning  paper;  Bill  Youngblood, 
from  copy  reader  to  slot  man, 
evening  paper;  Frank  Friauf, 
from  state  editor  to  suburban 
editor;  Ed  Capers,  from  city 
editor,  morning  paper,  to  state 
editor;  Bill  Hitch,  from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  city  editor, 
morning  paper;  Horace  Craig, 
from  reporter  to  assistant  city 
editor,  morning  paper. 

Coes  to  Washington 

Herbert  A.  Owens,  from 
sports  writer  to  assistant  sports 
editor,  evening  paper;  Clifford 
King,  from  sports  writer  to  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  morning 
paper;  Robert  Hilburn,  reporter, 
to  Washington  correspondent 
with  Bascom  Timmons  Bureau; 
Harley  Pershing,  reporter,  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  Bureau. 

ADDED  TO  STAFF:  Eve¬ 
ning  paper — Gene  Ormsby,  re¬ 
porter,  from  Arlington  (Tex.) 
Daily  News-Texan;  Daniel 
Bates,  reporter,  from  Southern 
Methodist  University;  Dorothy 
Hall,  society  staff,  from  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Morning 
paper — Bob  Schieffer,  reporter, 
from  Radio  Station  KXOL,  Fort 
Worth;  Don  Botts,  state  desk, 
from  United  Press  International 
in  Albuquerque;  Bill  Foster, 
reporter,  from  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal;  Gil  Strickland, 
reporter,  from  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
Jack  Proctor,  copy  reader,  from 
Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times-Review; 
Carolyn  Aiken,  society  staff, 
from  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

DEPARTED:  Don  McDowell, 
reporter,  to  Associated  Press  in 
Oklahoma  City;  Pete  Bowles, 
reporter,  to  television  job  in 
Vermont. 
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DON’T  WAIT  TO  SEC  THE  WHITES  OF  THEIR  EYES! 

Start  firing  your  advertising  immediately  in  the 
10  strong  dailies  of  Westchester  and  Rockland 
counties.  They’re  aimed  straight  at  that  big 
$3  billion  market,  and  they  hit  it  right  where  it 
•  lives  .  .  .  and  buys  $2.5  million  worth  of  apparel 

a  week,  $3  million  worth  of  cars  a  week  and  over 


Sell  this  Blue  Chip  Market  through  the 

Westchester  Rockland  Group 

_  8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
|m  represented  nationally  by  the  KELLY'SMITH  CO. 


Westchester 

HEIAIO  STATESMAN.  YONKEIS 
DAILY  AIGUS.  MT.  VEINON 
DAILY  NEWS.  TAIIYTOWN 
DAILY  TIMES.  MAMAIONECK 
CITIZEN  lEGISTEI.  OSSINING 
DAILY  ITEM.  fOITCHESTEt 
STANDAID-STAI.  NEW  lOCHELLE 
lETOKTEK  DISPATCH.  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STAI.  PEEKSKILl  *rriuAT«o 

Rockland 

JOUINAl.NEWS.  NYACA 


$1  million  dollars  worth  of  food  and  household 
supplies  every  shopping  day  of  the  year. 

Jobbers  and  retailers  know  that  you  mean  business 
when  you  tell  their  customers  about  your  product 
in  these  10  great  home-delivered  newspapers. 


Unesco  Seeks 
African  News 
Agency  Plans 

Action  to  develop  national 
news  agencies  in  Africa  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  press 
experts  at  Tunis  early  in  April. 

The  meeting  covered  ways  and 
means  to  help  establish  news 
agencies  in  countries  lacking 
them,  expand  existing  news 
agencies  and  promote  the  wider 
exchange  of  news  services  within 
Africa  and  with  other  regions 
of  the  world. 

News  agency  directors  and 
other  press  experts  from  some 
25  African  countries  attended 
the  meeting  as  well  as  observers 
from  the  world  news  agencies. 

The  Tunis  meeting  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  African  confer¬ 
ence  convened  by  Unesco  in 
Paris  in  1962,  which  drew  up  a 
program  for  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  mass  communication  in 
Africa.  It  singled  out  national 
news  agencies  for  urgent  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  spearhead  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  all  the  mass  media. 

The  conference  noted  that, 
with  the  rise  of  new  independent 


States,  the  number  of  African 
countries  possessing  news  agen¬ 
cies  had  increased  from  three 
to  twenty  since  1955.  Most  of 
these  agencies,  however,  require 
considerable  development  to  as¬ 
sure  full  coverage  of  national 
news  and  take  part  effectively 
in  the  exchange  of  news  with 
other  African  countries  or  with 
other  regions,  such  as  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  a  number  of  African 
countries  largely  rely  on  exter¬ 
nal  sources  for  their  supply  of 
general  news. 

Finance  and  Communications 

Severely  hindering  news 
agency  expansion  in  Africa,  the 
conference  noted,  is  limitation 
of  revenue  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  newspapers.  This  in  turn  is 
conditioned  by  low  levels  of  liter¬ 
acy  and  purchasing  power.  It 
was  suggested  that  other  clients, 
particularly  national  broadcast¬ 
ing  services,  might  be  a  major 
source  of  agency  revenue. 

Africa’s  fledgling  agencies 
also  need  capital  to  purchase 
equipment  and  weather  the  diffi¬ 
cult  early  years  of  operation. 
Finance  might  be  obtained 
through  long-term  loans  from 
governments,  national  develop¬ 
ment  banks  or  private  sources, 
it  was  suggested. 

Another  hazard  is  the  rudi- 


Tobin 


mentary  state  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  transport  in  large 
areas  of  Africa.  Many  countries 
lack  links  between  each  other 
not  only  by  cable  and  radio  but 
even  by  the  post.  As  a  result, 
press  dispatches  sent  between 
two  points  in  Africa  must  often 
be  routed  through  centres  out¬ 
side  the  region.  Moreover,  the 
transmission  of  news  is  hindered 
by  high  or  discrepant  communi¬ 
cation  charges,  with  costs  for 
similar  services  varying  by  as 
much  as  600  percent. 

These  problems  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  two  United  Nations 
bodies,  the  International  Tele¬ 
communication  Union  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for 
Africa,  which  are  planning  a 
telecommunication  network  for 
Africa,  including  facilities  for 
the  press. 


Kosinski  and  Tobin 
Advance  in  Alaska 

Anchorace 

Promotion  of  Bernard  J.  Ko- 
sinski  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Robert  B. 
Atwood,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Kosinski  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times  for  16 
years.  He  is  succeeded  in  that 
post  by  William  J.  Tobin  who 
has  been  with  the  Associated 
Press  for  16  years. 

Mr.  Kosinski  came  to  Alaska 
in  1943  when  he  was  in  the 
finance  department  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  He  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Times  as  an  off- 
duty  activity  while  he  was  in 
the  service. 

In  1945  he  was  discharged  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  Prior  to  the  war 
he  was  with  the  Middletown 
Press  and  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant.  He  had  also  engaged  in 
banking,  with  the  Middletown 
Savings  Bank.  He  returned  to 
Alaska  in  December,  1945,  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Mr.  Tobin  spent  four  years  as 
chief  of  the  AP’s  Alaska  bureau 
at  Juneau.  Since  then  he  has 
been  in  Baltimore  and  Helena, 
Mont. 


SANDY’S  THRILLING  ADVENTURE  WITH  INDIANS 


“My  school  children,”  a  Michigan  editor  recently  told  Cal  Hershberger,  “by-pass  my 
own  newspaper  to  head  right  for  the  TV  set !”  SANDY  helps  stop  this  dangerous  threat 
to  future  newspaper  popularity.  For  SANDY  wins  children  by  swift  visual  action  and 
brief  balloons.  “The  comic  page,”  says  Dr.  Crane,  “is  the  ONLY  door  through  which 
the  usual  school  child  enters  upon  newspaper  reading.”  So  slash  all  weak,  wordy  balloon 
comics.  SANDY  is  the  BEST  comic  for  children  on  all  counts!  Check  it  yourself  for 
swift  action,  short  words,  plus  moral  inspiration.  Start  SANDY  at  once ! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 
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*More  than  double  the  2nd  Newark  paper! 
*4  times  all  N.Y.  papers! 

(Carl  Nelson  Research,  Inc.) 


NEWARK  (NJ)  STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN  AREA: 


13th  in  population! 
5th  in  family  income! 


•  12th  m  Retail  Sales! 


of  the  families  in 
Metro  Newark  get  their 
shopping  information 
from  newspapers 


of  these  from  the 

Ktmxk  Neus 

Horn ' 


80% 
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More  Equitable  P.O. 
Increase  Obtained 


(Highlights  of  the  report  of 
the  ANPA  Postal  Committee.) 

The  enactment  of  the  postal 
rate  increase  act  in  late  1962, 
with  minor  exceptions,  repre¬ 
sented  action  by  the  Confess 
which  was  in  the  public  interest 
and  was  incomparably  superior 
to  the  unfair  and  discriminatory 
proposal  which  was  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee 
when  we  reported  to  the  1962 
ANPA  Convention. 

We  believe  your  ANPA  Postal 
Committee  was  able  to  do  more 
effective  work  because  of  the 
exceptional  reaction  of  so  many 
ANPA  members  to  our  commu¬ 
nications  in  early  and  mid-1962 
about  the  then-pending  postal 
rate  increase  bill.  More  ANPA 
members  than  ever  before  took 
action,  including  informing  the 
public  about  the  proposed  rates 
and  their  discriminatory  effect, 
expressing  their  views  publicly 
and  to  members  of  Congress. 

Many  other  organizations  of 
second-class  mail  users  also 
made  constructive  contributions. 
These  include  regional  and  state 


newspaper  associations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Second-Class  Rates 

Eventually  the  discriminatory 
one-cent-per-copy  surcharge  pro¬ 
posal  which  we  reported  to  the 
1962  Convention  was  defeated 
and  a  more  equitable  series  of 
three  annual  increases  in  second 
class  rates  of  approximately 
10%  each  was  enacted,  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  result  of  meticulous 
study  by  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee.  Sen.  Johnston 
(S.C.),  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Sen.  Carlson  (Kan.), 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  gave  careful  attention  to 
the  serious  problems  of  second- 
class  mail  and  their  fair-minded 
point  of  view  prevailed. 

The  details  of  second-class 
rates  have  been  reported  in 
ANPA  bulletins.  They  are  sum¬ 
marized  briefly  as  follows: 

Within  County:  Free-in- 
county  is  abolished.  The  pound 
rate  will  be  increased  from  Ic 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


to  l%c  m  1965.  Minimum  per 
piece  remains  at  %  cent. 

Zone  Rates:  Editorial  portion 
was  increased  from  2.5c  per 
pound  to  2.6c  on  Jan.  7,  1963. 
That  rate  will  go  to  2.7c  in  1964, 
and  2.8c  in  1965.  Advertising 
portion  will  be  increased  by 
about  10%  each  year  for  three 
years  in  all  zones  except  zones 

7  and  8,  which  will  remain  at 
12c  and  14c  respectively.  Former 
minimum  per  copy  of  %c  was 
increased  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
on  Jan.  7,  1963.  This  will  be 
increased  to  eight-tenths  of  a 
cent  in  1964,  and  to  a  full  penny 
in  1965.  However,  when  the 
number  of  copies  mailed  for 
delivery  outside  the  county  is 
less  than  5,000,  the  minimum 
per  copy  charge  remains  at  %c. 

Second-class  transient  mail 
was  increased  from  two  cents  for 
the  first  two  ounces  to  four 
cents,  with  each  additional  ounce 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  cent. 

First-class  Mail  rates  were 
increased  from  4c  to  5c  an 
ounce;  airmail  letters  from  7  to 

8  cents;  airmail  postcards  from 
5  to  6  cents,  and  postcards  from 
3  to  4  cents. 

The  ANPA  Postal  Committee, 
throughout  the  hearings  on 
postal  rate  increases  has  been 
consistent  in  its  long-standing 
position  that  newspapers  seek 
no  subsidy  and  have  seen  no 
persuasive  evidence  that  they 
get  one.  The  Chairman  of  your 
Committee  has  also  reiterated 
that  daily  newspapers  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  handling  their  publica¬ 
tions  through  second-class  mail, 
but  not  costs  that  belong  else¬ 
where. 

*  * 

Postal  Regulations 

Through  the  close  contact 
maintained  by  ANPA  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  successful 
in  clarifying  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  newspapers 
from  time  to  time  where  inter¬ 
pretation  of  postal  regulations 
has  not  been  clear. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL - 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy¬ 
right. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
111  John  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St 


When  Bill  H.R.  10936  (now 
Public  Law  85-865)  was  intro¬ 
duced,  the  intent  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  was  not  clear 
to  ANPA.  Through  the  General 
Manager  we  asked  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  reasons  for 
the  legislation  and  what  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  Our 
questions  were  considered  by  the 
House  Post  Office  Subcommittee 
and  the  bill  was  amended  before 
enactment.  Some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  we  outlined  were  elimin¬ 
ated  ;  other  provisions  were 
clarified. 

This  measure  authorized  the 
Postmaster  General  to  set  the 
date  for  filing  and  publishing 
annual  statements  of  ownership 
and  circulation  by  second  class 
publications.  It  also  provides 
that  paid  and  unpaid  circulation 
must  be  reported  and  that  non¬ 
profit  union  and  professional 
society  publications  which  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  must  file  and 
publish  the  required  data  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  same  as  daily 
newspapers  have  done  for  many 
years. 

Subsequently  the  ANPA  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  has  conferred  with 
Post  Office  Department  officials 
about  proposed  regulations  to 
be  issued  under  this  new  law. 
These  regulations  are  aimed  at 
equal  treatment  of  all  second- 
class  mail  users,  a  position  long 
advocated  by  ANPA. 


Credit  Bureau 
Made  Collections 

Through  ANPA  weekly  Credit 
Bulletins  in  1962,  members  re¬ 
ceived  reports  on  approximately 
2,000  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers.  More  than  3,000  in¬ 
quiries  by  letter,  telephone  and 
telegram  were  answered. 

The  Credit  Department  re¬ 
ceived  1,089  claims  for  collec¬ 
tion  during  1962  and  collected 
$126,522.36  for  ANPA  members. 

On  December  31,  1962  there 
were  1,041  agencies  having  an 
ANPA  Credit  Rating. 

During  1962,  ANPA  received 
38  applications  for  ANPA 
Credit  Rating.  There  were  21 
applications  carried  from  1961. 

Disposition  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  follows: 

40 — Granted  ANPA  Credit 
Rating 

14 — Indefinitely  in  suspense 
pending  receipt  of  ade¬ 
quate  information 
1 — Withdrawn 
4 — In  process  of  preparation 

During  1962  the  ANPA  Credit 
Ratings  of  63  agencies  were 
terminated : 

Merged  or  liquidated  ...  28 

Failure  to  meet  criteria  .  32 

Discontinued  advertising 
agency  activities .  3 
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573;000:PEOPLE 


MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 
TRIBUNE 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH- 
PIONEER  PRESS 


In  most  large  metropolitan  areas  with  two  or  more  news. 
I>apers,  advertisers  may  buy  a  veneer  of  coverage  with 
one  paper,  then  add  layers  of  supplemental  coverage 
with  a  second  (or  third)  paper. 

BUT  .  .  .  IN  ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS,  AN  ADVERTISER 
MUST  USE  BOTH  NEWSPAPERS  TO  REACH  BOTH 
"HALVES"  OF  THE  TWIN  CITY  MARKET! 

Each  of  the  two  papers  delivers  saturation  coverage  of 
only  its  own  "half"  of  the  metropolitan  area. 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION: 

COMBINED  DAILY  227,120 
SUNDAY  200,141 


Representatives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  •  Detroit  *  Chicago  *  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  ■  San  Francisco  *  Minneapolis  •  St.  Paul 

Sources:  June,  1962,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
A.B.C.  Report,  Sept.  30,  1962. 


Ramsey,  Dakota  and  Washington  Counties 


j 

POPULATION . 

. 573,000 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INC0ME..$1 ,238,526,000 

1  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  . 

. 668,583,000 

DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS  BLANKET  COVERAGE 

^  OP  THE  1 65,000  ST.  PAUL 

"HALF"  HOUSEHOLDS: 

1  187,859  1 

137,002 

1  COMBINED  DAILY  | 

SUNDAY 

1  CIRCULATION  ■ 

CIRCUUTION 

573^  PEOPLE 
A  BILLION  DOUARS 


EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME. .$1  |238y526y000  l  in  mo»t  large  metropolitan  areas  with  two  or  more  news. 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES . 668,583,000 


papers,  advertisers  may  buy  a  veneer  oi  coverage  with 
one  paper,  then  add  layers  oi  supplemental  coverage 
with  a  second  (or  third)  paper. 


DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS  BLANKET  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  165,000  ST.  PAUL  "HALF"  HOUSEHOLDS: 


BUT  .  .  .  IN  ST.  PAUI^MINNEAPOUS.  AN  ADVERTISER 
MUST  USE  BOTH  NEWSPAPERS  TO  REACH  BOTH 
"HALVES  "  OF  THE  TWIN  CITY  MARKET! 


187,859 

COMBINED  DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


137,002 

SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION: 

COMBINED  DAILY  227,120 
SUNDAY  200,141 


Each  oi  the  two  papers  delivers  saturation  coverage  oi 
only  its  own  "hali"  oi  the  metropolitan  area. 

ST., A. PAUL 

DISPATCH 

A  NlPDtN  NtWSPAPEN 

PIONEER  PREII 

Represenfafiyes 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  •  Detroit  *  Chicago  *  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco  •  Minneapolis  •  St.  Paul 


Sourcei:  Jun«.  1962,  Sol**  AAanag«m«nt  Survay  of  Buying  Power 
A.B.C.  Report,  Sept.  30,  1962. 


*Rain$ey,  Dakota  and  Washington  Counties 


More  Equitable  P.O. 
Increase  Obtained 


(Highlights  of  the  report  of 
the  ANPA  Posted  Committee.) 

The  enactment  of  the  postal 
rate  increase  act  in  late  1962, 
with  minor  exceptions,  repre¬ 
sented  action  by  the  Congress 
which  was  in  the  public  interest 
and  was  incomparably  superior 
to  the  unfair  and  discriminatory 
proposal  which  was  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee 
when  we  reported  to  the  1962 
ANPA  Convention. 

We  believe  your  ANPA  Postal 
Committee  was  able  to  do  more 
effective  work  because  of  the 
exceptional  reaction  of  so  many 
ANPA  members  to  our  commu¬ 
nications  in  early  and  mid-1962 
about  the  then-pending  postal 
rate  increase  bill.  More  ANPA 
members  than  ever  before  took 
action,  including  informing  the 
public  about  the  proposed  rates 
and  their  discriminatory  effect, 
expressing  their  views  publicly 
and  to  members  of  Congress. 

Many  other  organizations  of 
second-class  mail  users  also 
made  constructive  contributions. 
These  include  regional  and  state 


newspaper  associations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Second-Class  Rates 

Eventually  the  discriminatory 
one-cent-per-copy  surcharge  pro¬ 
posal  which  we  reported  to  the 
1962  Convention  was  defeated 
and  a  more  equitable-  series  of 
three  annual  increases  in  second 
class  rates  of  approximately 
10%  each  was  enacted,  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  result  of  meticulous 
study  by  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee.  Sen.  Johnston 
(S.C.),  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Sen.  Carlson  (Kan.), 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  gave  careful  attention  to 
the  serious  problems  of  second- 
class  mail  and  their  fair-minded 
point  of  view  prevailed. 

The  details  of  second-class 
rates  have  been  reported  in 
ANPA  bulletins.  They  are  sum¬ 
marized  briefly  as  follows: 

Within  County:  Free-in- 
county  is  abolished.  The  pound 
rate  will  be  increased  from  Ic 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  /AANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


to  H4c  in  1965.  Minimum  per  When  Bill  H.R.  10936  (now 
piece  remains  at  %  cent.  Public  Law  85-865)  was  intro- 

Zone  Rates:  Editorial  portion  duced,  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
was  increased  from  2.5c  per  posed  legislation  was  not  clear 
pound  to  2.6c  on  Jan.  7,  1963.  to  ANPA.  Through  the  General 
That  rate  will  go  to  2.7c  in  1964,  Manager  we  asked  a  series  of 
and  2.8c  in  1965.  Advertising  questions  about  the  reasons  for 
portion  will  be  increased  by  the  legislation  and  what  it  was 
about  10%  each  year  for  three  intended  to  accomplish.  Our 
years  in  all  zones  except  zones  questions  were  considered  by  the 

7  and  8,  which  will  remain  at  House  Post  Office  Subcommitteii 
12c  and  14c  respectively.  Former  and  the  bill  was  amended  before 
minimum  per  copy  of  %c  was  enactment.  Some  of  the  objec- 
increased  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  tions  we  outlined  were  elimin- 
on  Jan.  7,  1963.  This  will  be  ated;  other  provisions  were 
increased  to  eight-tenths  of  a  clarified. 

cent  in  1964,  and  to  a  full  penny  This  measure  authorized  the 
in  1965.  However,  when  the  Postmaster  General  to  set  the 
number  of  copies  mailed  for  date  for  filing  and  publishing 
delivery  outside  the  county  is  annual  statements  of  ownership 
less  than  5,000,  the  minimum  and  circulation  by  second  class 
per  copy  charge  remains  at  publications.  It  also  provides 
Second-class  transient  mail  that  paid  and  unpaid  circulation 
was  increased  from  two  cents  for  must  be  reported  and  that  non- 
the  first  two  'ounces  to  four  profit  union  and  professional 
cents,  with  each  additional  ounce  society  publications  which  ac- 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  cent,  cept  advertising  must  file  and 
First-class  Mail  rates  were  publish  the  required  data  on  an 
increased  from  4c  to  5c  an  annual  basis,  the  same  as  daily 
ounce;  airmail  letters  from  7  to  newspapers  have  done  for  many 

8  cents;  airmail  postcards  from  years, 

5  to  6  cents,  and  postcards  from  Subsequently  the  ANPA  Gen- 
3  to  4  cents.  eral  Manager  has  conferred  with 

The  ANPA  Postal  Committee,  Post  Office  Department  officials 
throughout  the  hearingfs  on  about  proposed  regulations  to 
postal  rate  increases  has  been  be  issued  under  this  new  law. 
consistent  in  its  long-standing  These  regulations  are  aimed  at 
position  that  newspapers  seek  equal  treatment  of  all  second- 
no  subsidy  and  have  seen  no  class  mail  users,  a  position  long 
persuasive  evidence  that  they  advocated  by  ANPA, 
get  one.  The  Chairman  of  your  • 

Committee  has  also  reiterated  ^  11 

that  daily  newspapers  are  able  UlTCCllt  15lllT6B.ll 

and  willing  to  pay  the  actual 

cost  of  handling  their  publica-  Made  ColleCtioIlS 
tions  through  second-class  mail, 

but  not  costs  that  belong  else-  Through  ANPA  weekly  Credit 
where.  ,  ,  *  Bulletins  in  1962,  members  re- 

„  ,  _  ,  .  ceived  reports  on  approximately 

Postal  Regulations  2,000  advertising  agencies  and 

Through  the  close  contact  advertisers.  More  than  3,000  in- 
maintained  by  ANPA  with  offi-  quiries  by  letter,  telephone  and 
cials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart-  telegram  were  answered, 
ment,  we  have  been  successful  The  Credit  Department  re¬ 
in  clarifying  a  number  of  prob-  ceived  1,089  claims  for  collec- 
lems  confronting  newspapers  tion  during  1962  and  collected 
from  time  to  time  where  inter-  $126,522.36  for  ANPA  members, 
pretation  of  postal  regulations  On  December  31,  1962  there 
has  not  been  clear.  were  1,041  agencies  having  an 

ANPA  Credit  Rating. 

During  1962,  ANPA  received 
38  applications  for  ANPA 
Credit  Rating.  There  were  21 
applications  carried  from  1961. 
NiNG  OR  PATTERN  Disposition  of  these  applica- 

^  follows: 

Sion  of  Privacy,  Pir-  40 — Granted  ANPA  Credit 

or  Violation  of  Copy-  Rating 

14 — Indefinitely  in  suspense 
pending  receipt  of  ade¬ 
quate  information 
1 — Withdrawn 

4 — In  process  of  preparation 
During  1962  the  ANPA  Credit 
Ratings  of  63  agencies  were 
terminated : 

Merged  or  liquidated  ...  28 

Failure  to  meet  criteria  .  32 

Discontinued  advertising 
agency  activities .  3 
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WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy¬ 
right. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Non-Profit  Service 
For  Communications 


(Highlights  of  tlie  report  of 
the  ANPA  Press  Communica¬ 
tions  Committee.) 

Since  1958  the  ANPA  through 
your  Press  Communications 
Committee  has  been  a  party  to 
the  proceedinpr  before  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in¬ 
volving  private  line  leased  wire 
rates  affecting  news  services. 
The  case  has  still  not  been  finally 
closed. 

Its  present  status  is  an  indefi¬ 


nite  postponement  of  increased 
rates  which  would  have  gone 
into  effect  May  1,  1963,  under 
a  proposed  Final  Decision  issued 
Jan.  30,  1963.  The  postponement 
was  on  petition  of  ANPA  and 
United  Press  International. 
AT&T  also  asked  reconsidera¬ 
tion  and  postponement  but  for 
different  reasons. 

With  its  petition  ANPA  sub¬ 
mitted  to  FCC  sworn  statements 
from  19  individual  newspapers 


and  groups  of  newspapers  to 
demonstrate  what  the  Commis¬ 
sion  said  it  needed — evidence 
that  the  proposed  new  rates 
would  “impair  significantly  the 
widespread  dissemination  of 
news  information.”  The  affi¬ 
davits  of  newspapers  showed 
increases  in  many  instances  of 
more  than  100%,  with  one 
example  as  high  as  376%. 

Your  Committee  has  particu¬ 
larly  objected  to  the  rate  struc¬ 
ture  tentatively  approved  by 
FCC  which  would  require  news¬ 
papers  to  buy  service  24  hours 
per  day  seven  days  per  week, 
even  though  in  most  instances 
service  for  fewer  hours  per  day 
is  needed.  ANPA  also  pointed 
out  a  discrimination  in  FCC- 


A 

Winning 

Daily 

Double 

Combination 

For  Your 

Plant 


^VlTAPLATE 


TA  G  A  R  D 


ViTAPLATE  is  the  highest  quality,  fine  grain  zinc  available. 
Etched  in  a  VitaGarD  bath  it  produces  clean,  sharp  zinc 
engravings  every  time.  Select  this  winning  daily  double 
combination  for  your  engraving  plant.  Ask  your  Imperial 
representative  for  a  demonstration. 


IMPERIAL 
Chicago  50  ■ 


TYPE  METAL 

Philadelphia  34 


COMPANY 

>  N  e  w  Y  o  r 


approved  tariffs  which  permit 
broadcast  stations  to  lease  priv¬ 
ate  line  services  from  the  same 
carriers  for  less  than  24  hours 
per  day  at  rates  substantially 
lower  than  their  24-hour  rate. 


1_ 


Communications  Costs 

As  reported  to  several  past 
ANPA  conventions,  your  com¬ 
mittee  continues  to  work  on 
plans  which  will  enable  all  news¬ 
papers  to  make  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  use  of  the  most 
modern  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

Legal  documents  have  been  m 
prepared  for  the  incorporation  ^ 
of  a  non-profit  press  communica¬ 
tions  organization  to  be  known 
as  Press  Communications  Inc. 
but  they  have  not  yet  been 
filed.  The  proposal  has  been 
discussed  with  officials  of  AT&T 
and  Western  Union  with  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  reaction.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  idea  is  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  would  seek  authority  a 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  share  facili¬ 
ties  on  a  cooperative  cost-sharing 
basis  to  users  of  the  same  serv¬ 
ice.  This  presents  some  rather 
complex  legal  and  rate  regula¬ 
tion  problems,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  they  can  be  solved.  If  they 
can,  this  should  result  in  better 
and  more  effective  use  of  the 
facilities  at  considerable  saving  J 
to  individual  newspapers  and 
possibly  also  to  the  Associated  p 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  who  have  been  invited 
to  participate. 


Telstar 

The  Telstar  demonstration  by 
the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  at  the  ANPA 
Diamond  Jubilee  Convention  was 
the  forerunner  of  important 
developments  in  satellite  com¬ 
munications  for  the  newspaper 
business.  On  Aug.  17  reproduc¬ 
ible  images  of  the  front  pages 
of  several  newspapers  were  re¬ 
layed  into  space  and  back  by 
high-speed  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  New  York  Times 
transmitted  5,000  words  of  copy 
to  Paris  via  Telstar  at  a  rate  of 
162  times  as  fast  as  copy  sent 
via  cable. 

Your  committee  views  these 
developments  as  the  forerunners 
of  vast  new  opportunities  which 
are  sure  to  come  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  field. 


A  Different  Photo 


San  Francisoj 
Joe  Rosenthal,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  photographer  and  a 
Pulitzer  winner  for  his  I  wo  Jima 
flag-raising  AP  photo,  drew  a 
somewhat  similar  assigrnment 
here  recently  —  the  National 
League  pennant  raising  at  the 
Giants’  opening  home  game. 
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Total 

Marketing 


Motivation 

Research 


Jnqutrer 


Media  Mix 


Computer 

Programming 


Back  in  1932,  before  these  words 
became  part  of  the  business  vocabulary, 
The  Inquirer  carried  more  advertising 
linage  than  any  other  Delaware  Valley 
newspaper.  And  it  has  repeated  this 
performance  every  year  since. 

Which  in  plain  English  proves:  When  a 
newspaper  gets  results  . . .  the  result  is 
advertising  leadership. 


"These  three  are  MUSTS," 
say  leading  eommunieators* 


PR  BLUE  BOOK.  Second  (1963-64) 
edition  scheduled  for  publication 
during  1963.  Two  sections;  (1) 
names,  locations,  services,  princi¬ 
pals.  representative  clients  of  all 
known  PR  Counsel  in  U.  S.  &  Can¬ 
ada;  (2)  PR  Directors  (and  Coun¬ 
sel.  if  any)  of  more  than  7,000 
leading  U.  S.  &  Canadian  business 
firms,  trade  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Both  sections  fully  cross- 
referenced  to  WHO’S  WHO  IN 
PR.  Pre-publication  price  (includ¬ 
ing  Supplements),  $27  (sent  post¬ 
paid  on  approval). 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  PR.  Current 
(second)  edition,  550  pages,  hard 
cover.  Internationally  endorsed. 
Full  business  biographies  of  al¬ 
most  5.000  PR  practitioners  in  45 
countries,  listed  alphabetically 
and  geographically.  Ideal  for 
checking  backgrounds,  opening 
doors  here  and  abroad,  obtaining 
new  accounts,  locating  out-of- 
town  PR  assistance,  establishing 
connections  overseas,  finding  com¬ 
petent  PR  help,  cross-reference 
with  PR  BLUE  BOOK.  Special 
price,  $26  (sent  on  approval  by 
return  mail,  postpaid). 

PR  REPORTER.  The  authoritative 
weekly  newsletter  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  In-depth  reporting  and 
editorial  analysis  of  important 
news  and  developments  in  the  PR 
field,  plus  behind-the-headlines 
PR  activity  and  other  exclusive 
information  of  direct,  tangible 
benefit  to  PR  executives.  Low- 
rate  Introductory  Offer,  52  issues 
and  desk  folder,  $30  (or  14  trial 
issues,  $10). 

'Names  and  unsolicited  comments  furnished 
on  request  by  PR  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Meri¬ 
den,  New  Hampshire. 

LARGEST  PUBLISHING  FIRM 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FIELD 


To  PR  Publishing  Co.,  inc.,  Meriden,  N.H.: 

Enter  my  order  for 

□  PR  BLUE  BOOK.  Second  (l%3-64)  edi¬ 
tion,  pre-publication  price,  $27  (or  $24 
if  payment  accompanies  order). 

a  WHO'S  WHO  IN  PR.  Current  (second) 
edition,  special  price,  $26  (3S%  saving). 

□  PR  REPORTER.  Full  year  (52  issues)  & 
desk  folder.  Introductory  Offer,  $30. 

n  Trial  Offer  (14  issues),  $10. 

n  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  org.  □  Bill  me 

(name  &  title) 


(organization) 


(address) 


Newsprint  Usage 
Forecast  Unchanged 


(Highlights  from  the  report  of 
the  ANPA  Newsprint  Depart¬ 
ment.) 

North  American  newsprint 
consumption  set  a  new  record  in 
1962.  The  U.S.  record  was 
restrained  by  strikes  against 
newspapers  chiefly  in  the  North 
Central  area  and  in  New  York 
City  during  the  year. 

North  American  newsprint 
production  in  1962  was  at  an 
historical  annual  high  even 
though  production  in  Canada 
declined  slightly. 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in 
1962  set  a  new  record  of  7,486,- 
300  tons  compared  with  7,330,- 
200  tons  in  1961,  We  estimate 
that  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
in  1962  would  have  been  about 
7,600,000  tons  if  there  had  been 
no  strikes  against  newspapers. 
An  estimated  loss  in  newsprint 
tonnage  due  to  the  strikes  is 
about  115,000  tons,  about  94% 
of  which  would  have  come  from 
Canada. 

Canadian  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  also  set  a  new  record  high 
in  1962  of  510,600  tons  as 
agrainst  491,900  tons  in  1961. 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  first  quarter  of  1963  was 
1,566,500  tons,  a  loss  of  219,100 
tons  under  the  1,785,600  tons 
in  the  1962  quarter  primarily 
due  to  the  prolonged  strikes 
against  Cleveland  and  New  York 
City  newspapers  which  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  entire  first 
quarter  of  1963.  We  estimate 
these  newspapers  would  have 
used  a  combined  total  of  more 
than  216,000  tons  of  newsprint 
in  the  first  quarter,  with  about 
90%  of  the  supply  from  Canada. 
Strikes  ag;ainst  New  York  City 
newspapers  ended  March  31, 
while  strikes  against  Cleveland 
newspapers  continued  into  April. 

Adverse  results  in  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  caused  by 
strikes  against  newspapers  have 
not  changed  ANPA  forecasts 
by  Dr.  Louis  T.  Stevenson, 
author  of  ANPA  newsprint 
study,  “Newsprint  for  1970.” 


Projections 

in  millions 

of  tons 

follow : 

1965 

1970 

1975 

U.S . 

8.20 

9.20 

10.40 

Canadian  . 

.57 

.63 

.73 

North 

American  . 

8.77 

9.83 

11.13 

*  « 

* 

Canadian  Dollar 

The  stabilization  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  dollar  under  the  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  has  helped  im¬ 
prove  earnings  of  the  Canadian 


newsprint  companies,  according 
to  1962  annual  reports  of  several 
Canadian  firms. 

The  Canadian  government 
stabilized  the  international  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  the  dollar  at  92M 
cents  of  the  U.S.  dollar  on  May 
2,  1962.  Under  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Canadian 
government  will  maintain  the 
exchange  rate  within  1%  on 
either  side  of  the  fixed  value. 

About  78%  of  Canada’s  news¬ 
print  production  is  shipped  to 
the  U.S.  Contracts  with  U.S. 
publishers  stimulate  that  the 
newsprint  tonnage  be  paid  in 
U.S.  dollars. 

Based  on  stabilized  Canadian 
dollar  rate  of  92%  cents  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  Canadian  firms 
would  receive  about  $1.08  Can¬ 
adian  dollars  for  each  U.S. 
dollar. 

In  1961,  the  Canadian  dollar 
fluctuated  from  101.796  cents  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  on  March  7,  to 
95.812  cents  on  Nov.  30. 

*  *  * 

Common  Market 

The  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  concerned  about 
Britain’s  desire  to  enter  the 
European  Common  Market. 

The  refusal  of  the  Common 
Market  nations  to  admit  the 
United  Kingdom  will  make  little 
difference  to  Canada’s  news¬ 
print  exports  to  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  British  Isles,  Can¬ 
ada’s  largest  overseas  importer. 

If  Britain  is  admitted  at  a 
later  date,  British  imports  of 
newsprint  from  Canada  might 
be  expected  to  continue  on  the 
free  list  in  their  present  volume, 
but  all  growth  in  volume  would 
be  subject  to  a  tariff.  Canada 
shipped  nearly  500,000  tons  to 
the  British  Isles  in  1962. 

*  *  * 

Personal  Properly  Taxes 

ANPA  has  been  compiling  in¬ 
formation  on  the  imposition  by 
states,  counties  and  cities  of  a 
personal  property  tax  on  im¬ 
ported  newsprint.  This  follows 
the  1959  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  U.S.  Plywood 
case  permitting  states  to  im¬ 
pose  such  taxes  on  imported 
commodities  if  the  material  is 
required  to  be  kept  on  hand  to 
meet  “current  operational 
needs.”  That  term  was  not  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Court’s  decision. 

Prior  to  this  decision,  local 
governments  were  prohibited 
from  imposing  personal  property 
taxes  upon  imported  newsprint 
in  the  original  package. 


Colorado  District  Court  on  I 
Sept.  29,  1962,  in  case  involving  j 
Denver  Publishing  Co.  (Rocky  f 
Mountain  News)  v.  City  and  1 
County  of  Denver,  ruled  that  • 
only  a  number  of  days’  supply  ; 
equal  to  average  shipping  time 
from  Canadian  newsprint  mills  ' 
represented  essential  “current  i 
operating  need,”  subject  to  per-  [ 
sonal  property  tax.  * 

Definite  Formula 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  , 
definite  formula  for  “current 
operating  need,”  has  been  de¬ 
fined  by  a  court  decision.  ^ 

Washington  State  Supreme 
Court,  in  1962,  held  that  im-  , 
ported  products  in  original  (un¬ 
broken)  packages  held  for  re¬ 
sale  by  the  importer  are  not 
subject  to  ad  valorem  taxes 
because  of  Article  1  Section  10 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  does  not  solve  the  tax  ■ 
problem  for  newspapers.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  possible  that  if 
a  holding  company,  in  which  a 
newspaper  had  an  interest,  had 
newsprint  in  its  warehouse,  this 
newsprint  in  “unbroken  pack¬ 
age,”  would  not  be  subject  to 
personal  property  tax  assess¬ 
ment. 

*  *  « 

Definition 

Upon  strong  representations 
by  ANPA  and  all  segments  of 
the  paper  industry,  the  Tariff  » 
Commission  had  deleted  from  its  * 
Tariff  Classification  Study  a 
severely  restrictive  definition 
of  standard  newsprint  paper 
which  would  have  limited  tech¬ 
nological  advancement  by  news¬ 
print  producers  using  new  in¬ 
gredients  and  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  in  their  final  form 
stated  that  “free  entry  would 
be  accorded  or  not  to  imported 
newsprint  paper  on  the  basis  of 
chief  use  in  the  United  States 
at  or  immediately  prior  to  im¬ 
portation.”  The  (Commission  de¬ 
scribed  this  as  “in  essence,  a 
reenacting  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the”  law.  The  Tariff 
Commission  thus  left  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  specifications  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

ANPA  is  urging  modemiza-  t 
tion  of  the  specifications  to  elim¬ 
inate  reference  to  ingredients  as 
a  part  of  the  definition. 

•  « 
Harding  Leaving  Y&R 
For  New  Post  at  Time 

Harry  Harding,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  a 
corporate  executive  at  Time  Inc., 
effective  June  1. 

The  post  is  a  new  executive 
position  in  which  Mr.  Harding  I 
will  report  directly  to  James  A.  I 
Linen,  Time  Inc.  president.  I 
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In  the 
BIG  BUFFALO 
market 

does  the 
whole  job! 


The  News’  impressive  85%  coverage  figure  goes  up  as  incomes  go  up. 
The  News  reaches  90%  of  all  Buffalo  market  homes  where  annual  income 
is  more  than  $10,000  .  .  .  87.5®/©  of  all  home  owners,  86®/©  of  "young 
marrieds."  To  reach  most  families  —  you  must  buy  The  News! 


To  rmmeh  thm^mmdor,  choosm  thm  Imadmr 


UFFALO 


K  V  K  FN  I  FNi;  IN  K  W  S 


KS 


KELIY'SMITH  CO.  —  Nati©nal  Rtpr«i«ntaliv*s 


-m  1  *  1 1  “M  yr  Another  new  law  gives  the 

€1Y1#1  I  I  W I  Department  of  Justice  the 

JUJL  XT  right  to  demand  business  records 

__  ^  __  ^  ^  from  companies  suspected  of 

l-f  I  A civil  anti-trust  violation.  The 

Xj11S1110SS  JLV0£riU£lUOIl  law  empowers  the  Department 

of  Justice  to  serve  on  companies 

(Highlights  in  the  report  of  this  infringement  of  the  right  suspected  of  violations  of  the 
the  ANPA  Committee  on  Feder-  of  free  expression  by  individuals  1*"^  ®  “civil  investigative  de- 
al  Laws.)  and  business  constitutes  “cen-  mand”  for  desired  documents.  If 

In  our  report  to  the  1962  sorship  by  taxation,”  but  it  is  ^he  companies  refuse  to  comply 
Convention  we  pointed  out  that  nevertheless  contained  in  the  Federal  courts  may  enforce 
the  trend  is  toward  more  and  law  as  enacted.  We  should  con-  the  “demand.”  This  is  Public 
more  stringent  regulation  of  tinue  our  efforts  to  correct  this  Law  87-664.  This  law  has 
business.  That  has  Income  more  inequity.  already  been  used  by  the  De¬ 


business.  That  has  become  more 
evident  than  ever  during  the 
past  year. 


the  “demand.”  This  is  Public 
Law  87-664.  This  law  has 
already  been  used  by  the  De- 


Subsequently  in  a  related  de-  partment  of  Justice  in  a  news- 
velopment  the  Federal  Power  paper  anti-trust  investigation. 


Labor  I.egislation 
As  a  result  of  the  long  strikes 


•  *  *  Commission  issued  propos^  new  Labor  legislation 

rules  requiring  gas  and  electric 

Institutional  Advertising  companies  to  submit  more  de-  As  a  result  of  the  long  strikes 
Under  the  Omnibus  Tax  Re-  tail^  reports  on  their  non-oper-  by  various  labor  unions  on  the 
form  Bill  which  became  Public  ating  expenditures,  particularly  ground  of  “job  security”  many 

Law  87-834  provisions  governing  amounts  spent  for  “political  bills  have  been  introduced  both 

tax  deductibility  of  institutional  purposes.”  These  proposed  new  in  the  House  and  Senate.  They 
advertising  exclude  from  deduct-  rules  would  require  detailed  in-  range  from  bills  to  authorize 
ible  expenditures  advertising  formation  on  expenditures  for  the  President  to  appoint  fact- 
intended  to  influence  Govern-  such  purposes  as  influencing  finding  boards  with  power  to 
ment  decisions.  Your  Committee  public  opinion  on  the  election  of  make  recommendations  and  hold 
Chairman  testified  before  the  public  officers,  referenda,  and  up  strikes  for  a  certain  period 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  proposed  legislation  and  ordin-  to  more  restrictions  on  unions, 
urge  language  which  “would  ances  on  repeal  of  existing  laws  particularly  in  connection  with 
permit  business  to  choose  its  or  ordinances.  These  proposed  defense  facilities  and  businesses 
own  way  to  tell  its  story  to  the  rules  also  require  that  adver-  affecting  the  national  security, 
legislative  branch  of  govern-  tising  expenditures  be  reported  At  the  moment  there  is  no  rea¬ 
ment  and  to  the  public,  free  according  to  media  used  and  son  to  assume  that  restrictive 

from  penalty”  but  no  such  Ian-  amounts  spent.  labor  legislation  will  be  enacted 

guage  was  included  in  the  Law  ANPA  has  pointed  out  to  the  by  this  Congress, 
as  finally  signed  by  the  Presi-  FPC  that  the  proposed  rules 


guage  was  included  in  the  Law 
as  finally  signed  by  the  Presi- 


labor  legislation  will  be  enacted 


dent.  Your  Committee  feels  that  dealing  with  advertising  expen- 

ditures  are  so  broad  that  “vir- 


Government  Nens  Policies 


ditures  are  so  broad  that  vir-  Newspaper  executives  have 
tually  any  advertising  other  been  increasingly  concerned  over 


than  direct  promotion  of  a  prod-  the  theory  and  public  statements 
uct”  could  be  classified  under  of  some  government  officials  that 


the  head  of  “Expenditures  for  news  m^ia  may  be  manipulated 
Political  Purposes”  and  as  such  jn  such  fashion  as  to  achieve 


not  be  a  deductible  business  the  ends  of  government,  rather 
expense.  It  also  pointed  out  to  than  permitting  the  free  flow 


the  FPC  that  these  rules  could  of  all  the  news  not  related  to 
have  the  effect  of  “stifling  truth-  national  security. 


li&uuf' 

RUBYUTH 

AND 

AMBERLITH 


ful  advertising  which  is  in  the 
public  interest.”  It  is  our  hope 
that  FPC  will  reconsider  its 
proposals  and  finally  issue  rules 
which  will  permit  certain  adver- 


In  Armour  PR  Post 


Chicago 

William  R.  Cox,  formerly  a 


~  I  tising  expenditures  not  directly  reporter  for  the  Springfield 


related  to  attempts  to  “influence  (Mass.)  Union,  has  been  named 


Government”  as  legitimate  busi-  director  of  press  relations  for 
ness  expenses  for  rate-making  the  Armour  Research  Founda- 


Tlie  most  versatile 
knife^ut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 


purposes  and  for  tax  purposes. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 


PORTABLE 


WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 


UlANO 

6RAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIES  INC. 

610  Dean  St.. 

Brooklyn  38..  N.  Y..  U.S.A 
Cable  address:  “Ulanofilm” 


SAVB3  Tua  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OU>BR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN- 
TAINED 


In  Eurepa;  UlANO  A.  G. 

Unlar*.  Hatlibochtlroite  No.  72 
Kutnockl.  Zurich.  Swilzarlond 
Tnl:  90S9S9  — 


Installation  on  late 
model  Gosa  Headliner 


8  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


L«l  ■■  tall  you  about  tba  UMuy  otbar  laaturca! 


Mobile  Radio 


Used  by  Only 
136  Papers 


(Part  of  the  report  of  the 
ANPA  Committee  on  Mobile 
Radio.) 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  still  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  assignment  of 
frequencies  in  the  450-470  me 
band.  As  we  reported  to  you  at 
the  1962  Convention,  special 
counsel  was  retained  by  ANPA 
to  present  the  case  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  more  frequencies  in 
that  band. 

The  commission  has  the  power 
to  take  away  use  of  frequencies 
from  one  group  and  assign  them 
to  other  groups  which  demon¬ 
strate  greater  need.  In  1954  the 
Commission  proposed  to  take 
away  the  exclusive  use  of  fre¬ 
quency  173.375  available  to  the 
press  and  motion  pictures  for 
mobile  radio,  and  to  share  it 
with  the  special  industrial  radio 
services.  At  that  time  ANPA 
protested  this  action  and  was 
successful  in  keeping  this  fre¬ 
quency  for  newspaper  mobile 
radio  use.  However,  in  abandon¬ 
ing  its  proposal  FCC  empha¬ 
sized  that  if  a  service  fails  to 
utilize  a  desirable  frequency,  de¬ 
mands  for  its  reallocation  to 
other  sendees  can  be  expected. 
Therefore,  if  newspapers  are  to 
retain  the  four  frequencies  they 
now  have  available  and  to  get 
additional  frequencies,  which  are 
drastically  needed  in  some  areas, 
the  newspapers  must  avail 
themselves  of  this  ser\’ice  to  a 
degree  that  will  prevent  FCC 
from  reallocation. 

In  1961  we  reported  that  125 
newspapers  were  using  mobile 
or  two-way  radio.  In  1963  your 
Committee  has  a  record  of  136 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  two  in  Puerto  Rico  using 
mobile  radio,  an  increase  of  only 
11  in  two  years. 

A  survey  by  ANPA  shows 
that  a  substantial  number  of 
mobile  radio  users  have  circu¬ 
lations  under  50,000  and  at 
least  10  have  circulations  under 
15,000. 


NR&A  Lists  Shift 


capiTAL  tool  and  manufacturing  go.,  inc. 


SOOO  CALVERT  RO. 


COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


Los  Angeles 
William  K.  Stubblefield  has 
joined  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  here  to  succeed  Ted  J. 
Hennessey,  who  has  become  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Torrence  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Breeze.  Mr.  Stubblefield  joins 
the  representatives’  organiza¬ 
tion  from  Bertrand  Advertising, 
Hollywood.  Formerly  he  was 
with  FC&B  here. 
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The 

extra  dimension 
of  UPi 


. . .  The  Ten  Biggest  News  Stories  of  1962, 
including  such  world  shakers  as  the  Cuban 
crisis,  Glenn’s  space  flight  and  the  segregation 
riots  at  “Ole  Miss,”  were  a  catalogue  of  com¬ 
petitive  tests  for  the  wire  services. 

UPI’s  performance  was  in  the  best  tradition 
of  a  service  dedicated  to  supplying  the  world’s 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news. 

This  record  reflected  the  steady  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  in  the  discharge  of  its 
basic  role  of  covering  the  spot  news  wherever 
and  whenever  it  happens. 

We  have  continued  to  place  great  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  new  techniques  in  news 
presentation  —  the  so-called  blueribbon  and 
blockbuster  type  stories  and  of  team  reports. 
UPI  takes  pride  in  having  been  in  the  forefront 
in  applying  these  techniques  to  spot  news  and 
feature  coverage. 

Our  efforts  in  this  enterprise  area  of  news 
will  be  maintained  and  extended.  The  list  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects  over  the  past  year  is  too  long  to  be 
enumerated  here,  but  the  mention  of  a  few  will 
demonstrate  their  range : 

Harry  Ferguson’s  provocative  series  on  the 


American  woman,  on  Jimmy  Hoffa,  on  spies  and 
the  CIA ;  Phil  Newsom’s  deep-digging  series  on 
the  Common  Market;  the  exclusive  diary  kept 
by  a  Bay  of  Pigs  invader  while  imprisoned  on 
the  Isle  of  Pines;  Ray  Moloney’s  dramatic 
chronological  report  from  Baghdad  on  the  Iraqi 
revolution;  and  Louis  Cassels’  penetrating 
study  of  Washington,  D.C.,  “A  City  in  Trouble.” 

Others  of  this  nature  are  now  being  prepared. 

Two  columns  were  added  to  the  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  found  wide  acceptance.  They 
were  “Man  and  Space”  by  Alvin  B.  Webb  and 
“You,  Your  Child  and  School”  by  David  Nydick. 

Still  another  innovation  was  our  “World 
Horizons”  service  for  Sunday  newspapers.  This 
was  launched  only  last  October  but  is  already 
well  established  and  has  drawn  much  favorable 
comment. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that  all  of 
this  is  simply  an  extra  dimension  of  the  service 
and  that  our  first  priority  remains  the  swift 
and  accurate  coverage  of  today’s  news  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  We  do  not  intend  to  merge 
these  two  areas  or  let  one  dilute  the  other. 


161  Teachers 
In  Newspaper 
Workshops 


MERCURY,  the  mythical  god  of 
speed  highlights  the  badge  of  of¬ 
fice  to  be  worn  by  presidents  of 
the  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Editors. 


Badge  of  Office  Gift 
To  Weekly  Group 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

The  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  will  be  wear¬ 
ing  a  dazzling  new  badge  of 
office  come  July. 

The  badge  will  be  a  gift  of 
Mrs.  Gordon  Clemetson,  editor 
of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Courier, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  England. 

H.  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  ICWNE, 
said  that  the  badge  will  be  worn 
by  the  president  on  official  oc¬ 
casions.  It  will  be  presented  to 
the  current  president,  Edward 
DeCourcy,  editor  of  the  Newport 
(N.  H.)  Argus-Champion  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  ICWNE 
conference  at  Pere  Marquette 
State  Park  July  14  by  Mrs. 
Clemetson  or  some  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  press. 


Illustrating  ease  of  Ludlow 
spacing.  Justified  line  in  stick 
ready  for  casting  shown  above 


Ludlow  Spadng 

is  easily  and  readily  accomplished 


Field  Papers  Order 
4  Photon  Machines 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  News¬ 
paper  Division,  has  ordered  four 
Photon  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines  for  use  in  the  production 
of  display  advertising  composi¬ 
tion  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Photon  management  said  this 
is  the  largest  single  such  order 
for  the  equipment  and  followed 
a  study  of  methods  and  analysis 
of  photocomposition  by  Sun- 
Times  personnel. 

Photon  application  engineers 
will  supervise  the  installation  of 
the  four  Series  200  Photon 
machines  and  will  advise  Sun- 
Times  personnel  in  the  initiation 
of  the  photocomposinfr  process. 


With  the  Ludlow,  the  printer  obtains  all  the  values  of  hand  spac¬ 
ing  that  go  to  make  a  good  job  of  composition.  Ludlow  spaces 
are  the  easiest  units  to  get  at  and  to  handle,  as  the  "ears"  of  the 
flat,  ample-sized  space  matrices  extend  beyond  those  of  letter 
matrices.  The  line  is  quickly  and  easily  spaced  out,  and  the  com¬ 
positor  can  readily  determine  visually  if  the  spacing  is  correct 
between  words  and  letters.  Even  thin  spaces  are  quickly  inserted 
or  removed,  and  letterspacing  is  an  easy  operation.  There  is  also 
no  "spacing  tight  to  lift,"  as  a  turn  of  the  screw  tightens  the  line 
for  casting.  Efficiency  in  spacing  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ludlow 
composition  goes  up  so  readily,  without  lost  motion. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

$•1  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 
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SEE  “EMPIRE"  IN  COLOR.  NBC-TV.  TUESDAYS 


Chrysler  Corporation  warrants 
every  part  on  this  page 
for  5  years  or  50,000  miles. 


Chrysler  Corporation  makes  possible  this  new  warranty,* 
by  your  authorized  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Dealer, 
covering  all  major  parts  of  the  engine,  transmission, 
torque  converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints,  rear  axle, 
differential,  and  rear  wheel  bearings.  It  pays  for  labor 
as  well  as  parts. 

It  comes  with  our  1963  Plymouth,  Valiant,  Chrysler, 
Imperial,  Dodge,  Dodge  Dart  cars,  and  Dodge  trucks. 
It  can  be  transferred  to  the  new  owner  if  you  §ell  your  car. 


It  lasts  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  making  your  car 
more  valuable  at  trade-in  time. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  you  have  your  car  serv¬ 
iced  at  reasonable  intervals.  (You’d  probably  do  that 
anyway. ) 

This  broad  new  protection  is  a  result  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  highest  engineering  and  production 
standards,  combined  to  give  you  another  great  automo¬ 
tive  “first”  from  Chrysler  Corporation. 


•Your  authorized  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Dealer's  Warranty  against  detects  in  material  and  workmanship  on  1963  cars  has  been  expanded  to  include  parts  replace¬ 
ment  or  repair,  without  charge  for  required  parts  or  labor,  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first,  on  the  engine  block,  head  and  internal  parts;  transmission 
case  and  internal  parts  (excluding  manual  clutch):  torque  converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints  (excluding  dust  covers),  rear  axle  and  differential,  and  rear  wheel  bear¬ 
ings,  provided  the  vehicle  has  been  serviced  at  reasonable  intervals  according  to  the  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Certified  Car  Care  schedules.  Trucks  are  included,  but 
are  subject  to  additional  limitations  of  1500  hours  operation  if  mileage  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  extent  of  actual  use  and  operation  of  parts  covered  by  the  warranty. 
Coverage  will  not  apply  to  trucks  subjected  to  prolonged  power  take-off  or  off-highway  use. 
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CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Five  New  Features  Already 
Headed  for  the  Top 


by  Heloise  Cruse 


•  Based  on  the  top-rated  weekly  television  series,  DR. 
KILDARE  began  publication  with  more  client  papers 
than  any  strip  since  Steve  Canyon  was  introduced  in  1947. 
Chosen  by  246  editors,  with  more  coming  aboard  the 
DR.  KILDARE  band  wagon  every  week. 


•  HELOISE’s  rapidly-growing  list  of  client  papers  num¬ 
bers  410  (including  71  Sunday)  less  than  two  years  after 
first  syndication.  Her  mail  response  is  phenomenal.  She 
is  the  most  amazing  women’s  page  success  story  in  the 
history  of  syndicated  newspaper  features. 


Speaking  of 


by  Jerry 
Marcus 


'These  Days' 


by  Lester  L. 
Coleman,  M.D. 


•  The  modern  medical  column,  combin¬ 
ing  professional  knowledge  and  counsel 
with  the  psychosomatic  (mind-body)  ap¬ 
proach.  Dr.  Coleman  is  vice  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Psychosomatic 
Medicine,  a  highly  successful  New  York 
surgeon,  author  of  the  widely-acclaimed 
book.  “Freedom  from  Fear.” 


•  A  brilliantly  witty  new  panel,  designed 
especially  to  attract  the  readership  of  the 
multitudinous  “young  marrieds.”  Signed 
up  by  many  leading  newspapers  (includ¬ 
ing  papers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Washington  and  Bos¬ 
ton)  6e/ore  release  date. 


#  Quickly  signed  up  by  editors  of  223 
newspapers  when  distinguished  editor- 
author-critic  John  Chamberlain  stepped 
in  to  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  the  late 
George  E.  Sokolsky. 


When  You  Choose  A  New  Feature  from  KING-Kou  Invest  in  Bigit 


F.  J.  NiCht,  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17  N  Y 


Five  Solidly  Established  Readership 
Builders  —  including  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  names  in  American  Journalism 


#  Available  exclusively  through 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
starting  May  26th. 


ON  THE  urn 


•  One  of  the  most  famous  and  respected  reporters  in 
America,  winner  of  many  coveted  journalism  awards.  He 
has  a  huge,  loyal,  avid  following  for  his  column  of  news, 
human  interest,  important  people  and  incisive  commen¬ 
tary.  A  sure  readership  builder  for  any  paper. 


•  No  other  columnist  can  match  LOUELLA  PARSONS’ 
knowledge  of  Hollywood  and  its  fabulous  people— or  her 
sources  of  Hollywood  information. 


'Aigignment. 
America"  . 


'Capital  Letter' 


"United 

Nationa" 


•  Superbly  equipped  to  guide  readers 
through  the  mazes  of  international  poli¬ 
tics,  PIERRE  HUSS  has  been  a  UN  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  for  12  years,  for  years  was  a 
prize-winning  European  correspondent. 

(Sunday) 


•  Bright,  witty,  breezy,  upbeat  writing 
about  the  people,  places  and  events  in  the 
U.S.A.  Phyllis  Battelle’s  knack  of  inter¬ 
viewing  and  writing  about  celebrities  has 
gained  her  wide  readership. 


•  RUTH  MONTGOMERY’S  fame  as  a 
hard-digging,  hard-hitting  reporter  and 
columnist  is  nation  wide.  Her  superb 
news  sotirces  are  a  Washington  legend. 
"  ff'ashinf'ton  Wonderland"  (Sunday) 


•  For  information,  sampios,  ovaiiability 
and  terms,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 


Winners  on  the  individual  papers  in 
the  Fairchild  News  and  Ideas  Award 
Contest  for  1962,  each  of  whom  was 
given  $50  for  the  best  news  or  fea¬ 
ture  story  of  the  year,  were: 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY— Max 
Shapiro,  of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau, 
and  Trinidad  Alndtiz,  of  Madrid, 
Spain. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY— 
Bill  McNeill,  Los^^ngeles  news 
staff,  and  Betty  Kilich,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau. 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  — .\rt 
Garel,  Washington  office,  and  Harr> 
Jenkins,  New  York. 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS— John  Pa- 
reti  and  .Arthur  Tohier,  both  of  New 
A  ork. 

SUPERMARKET  NEWS— Walter 
Peck,  head  of  the  Indianapolis  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Gar>’  Garrity,  Topeka. 
Kan.,  correspondent. 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS  —  Robert 
Henkel,  Los  Angeles  office,  and  Jim 
O’Connor,  Cincinnati  bureau  chief. 

METALWORKING  NEWS— 
Marc  Raizman,  of  the  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Jim  O’Connor,  (ancinnati. 

DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY— Prize¬ 
winning  entries  represented  joint 
efforts  by  two  reporters  in  each  in¬ 
stance:  Pat  Barnes  and  Bob  Barr, 
of  the  Washington  bureau,  and  Ed 
Cohen,  Philadelphia  bureau,  and 
Chester  MiMire,  of  Shamokin,  Pa. 


Winston  Updegraff,  onetime 
reporter,  International  News 
Service,  and  newspapers  in 
Longview,  Wash,  and  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  —  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Orange 
County,  Calif.  League  of  Cities. 


Bette  Reinhabtsen  —  joined 
women’s  staff,  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Bulletin.  She  was  formerly  with 
the  Hemet  (Calif.)  News  and  a 
PR  firm  in  Idyllwild,  Calif. 


Dave  Distel,  parttime  sports- 
writer  with  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  while  serving 
as  editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  Col¬ 
lege  El  Don  —  appointed  sports 
editor.  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 
News. 


began  hit  newspaper  career  on  the  HaRRY  HaRVEY,  former  news  hat  been  appointed  director  of 
Times-Picayune  in  1940.  editor,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg-  advertising  on  the  New  York 

ister  —  elected  to  the  Santa  Ana  the  Mir^r  in 

Viola  Puntney,  formerly  City  Council.  He  defeated  Rob- 
editor,  John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue  ert  Brewer,  former  circulation 

.Mountain  Eagle  —  to  advertis-  manager,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Monboe  Sweetland,  former 
ing  staff,  Ontario  (Ore.)  Arguit-  Independent.  editor  and  publisher,  Milwaukie 

Observer,  succeeding  Harrison  ♦  ♦  *  (Ore.)  Review  —  to  Bandung, 

Brown  —  to  information  officer,  Robert  Perlman  —  from  Indonesia,  where  he  will  teach 
Oregon  Highway  Department.  copy  desk,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  journalism  and  American  gov- 

*  *  *  Register  —  to  copy  desk.  Long  emment  at  a  university. 

Velton  L.  Peabody,  state  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  *  ♦  * 

desk  staffer,  Bangor  (Me.)  Press-Telegram.  Louis  C.  Riggs  —  named  ad- 

Daily  News  —  cited  for  his  ♦  *  *  vertising  manager,  Milwaukie 

series  on  traffic  safety,  “Anat-  Gayle  McKay,  education  edi-  (Ore.)  Review.  He  succeeds 
omy  of  a  Tragedy.”  tor,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis-  Stan  FcraaiMAN,  resigned. 

*  *  *  ter — resigned  because  of  family  *  *  * 

Richard  White  —  joined  the  illness.  John  Jordan  —  to  reporter, 

staff  of  the  Leominster  (Mass.)  •  •  *  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News-Reg- 

Daily  Enterprise  to  cover  police  JiMMiE  R.  White  —  named  ister. 

and  court  beat.  sports  editor.  Corona  (Calif.)  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Independent.  He  had  served  as  Garry  Mueller,  advertising 

Robibt  J.  Bailyn  _  from  sports  editor  of  the  Colton  staff.  The  Dallas  (Ore.)  Chroni- 

city  editor  to  assistant  to  the  (Calif.)  Courier  before  coming  cle  —  named  classified  advertis- 
editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  to  the  Independent,  ing  manager. 


Headed  by  METALWORKING 
NEWS  editor,  Jerome  Frank,  a  team 
of  10  men  has  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  American  Society  of  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Engineers  Tool 
Exposition  and  Engineering  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago,  April  29-May  3. 
With  Mr.  Frank  from  New  York 
will  be  Jerry  Scorse,  head  of  the 
Tooling  &  Manufacturing  section  of 
the  paper.  Also  on  hand  will  lie 
James  O’Connor,  Cincinnati;  Dan 
Friedlander,  Chicago  bureau;  John 
Fisher,  Qeveland;  Bob  Barrett  and 
.\rt  Pollasky  from  Milwaukee; 
Walter  Peck,  head  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  office;  Dean  Tood,  Rockford, 
111.,  Dick  Bixler,  Canton,  O. 


Mrs.  Anita  Tucker  —  to  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle. 


Eiditor  Kenneth  Howry,  associate 
editors  Herbert  Blueweiss  and  Mori 
Gordon,  and  Modern  Production 
editor,  Albert  Mari,  will  be  part  of 
a  10-man  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
editor-reporter  crew  who  will  be  in 
Atlantic  City  to  report  on  the  Knit¬ 
ting  Arts  Exhibition,  April  29-May 
3,  and  conventions  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  and 
the  Underwear  Institute.  Represent¬ 
ing  the  New  York  editorial  staff  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  at  these 
events  will  be  Paul  Hanenberg, 
Marvin  Klapper  and  Joe  Massa. 


can-American  Institute  in  New  Edward  A.  Meill  joined 
York.  North  Dekalb  (Ga.)  Record 

^  as  advertising  manager.  He 

i  served  as  financial  news  writer 
4,  r";  f  I  f  t  with  a  stock  brokerage  firm,  and 

SanClementelCaM.)  Sun-Post,  advertising  sales  manager  for 

a  printing  company  in  Atlanta. 
Sy  Adelman  —  from  city  *  *  * 

news  bureau  reporting  staff  to  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.  —  to 
general  assignment  reporter,  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Chicago's  (Ill.)  American.  j^^w  Rochelle  (N,  Y.)  Standard 

*  *  *  Star,  following  service  with 

Charles  P.  Elvins  —  retired  U.  S.  Army  Transportation 
after  43  years  as  a  reporter.  He  Corps  in  West  Germany, 
has  been  with  the  Pomona  *  *  ♦ 

(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin  since  Bill  Burrus,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
1929.  He  has  worked  for  the  Times  Herald  reporter  —  a  $500 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times,  Tu-  prize  from  the  (Children’s  Medi- 
lare  (Calif.)  Advance,  Stockton  cal  Research  Council  for  a  series 
Don  Davis  —  to  promotion  (Calif.)  Independent,  Walla  on  emotional  disturbed  children, 
departmentt,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Walla  (Wash.)  Union,  San  Luis  •  *  * 

Tribune,  from  the  Seattle  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and  Ray  Flack  —  from  Lorain 
World’s  Fair  staff.  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News.  (O.)  Journal  staff  io  Lima  (0.) 
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Nor.man  C.  Harshbarger  — 
named  circulation  manager, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 
He  succeeds  Jerome  Callahan, 
now  city  circulation  manager, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
Raymond  L.  Shepard  —  named 
county  circulation  manager  of 
the  Journal  Herald. 


Daily  Nawt  Kacord,  Wenwn't  Waar  Dally, 
Mama  Faralslilngt  Daily,  Foetwaar  Nawt, 
lapannarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
MM't  Waar,  Elactroaie  Nawt,  loakt, 
Matalwarking  Nawt,  Diraclariat. 


DEAN'S  DAY — Carl  W.  Aclcarman,  cenfar,  dean  amaritus  of  Columbia 
Univarsity  Graduata  School  of  Journalism,  racaivas  fha  first  copy  of 
the  School's  50th  anniversary  medallion  from  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  vicepresident  of  Columbia,  with  Dean  Edward  W,  Barrett  look¬ 
ing  on.  Dean  Ackerman  headed  the  School  from  1931  to  1956.  He  was 
a  member  of  its  first  class  in  June,  1913. 


News  as  copy  editor  and  wire 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Campbell  B.  Niven,  publisher 
of  the  Brunswick  (Me.)  Record 
—  elected  a  director  of  Casco 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Portland. 

• 

Oiitstaiidinii:  Senior 
Award  Goes  to  Girl 

Norman,  Okla. 

Babs  Fenwick,  Tulsa  senior, 
has  been  named  the  first  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Mrs.  Walter  Ferguson 
.Memorial  Journalism  Award  for 
the  outstanding  senior  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Journalism. 

Miss  Fenwick  is  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  Daily,  the  campus 


newspaper.  The  award  is  the 
only  accolade  given  to  a  gradu¬ 
ating  senior  in  the  school.  It  is 
based  on  scholarship,  activities 
and  professional  aptitude,  re¬ 
ported  Dr.  C.  Joe  Holland,  school 
director. 

Miss  Fenwick  was  selected  by 
a  journalism  faculty  committee 
and  Benton  Ferguson,  Tulsa 
advertising  and  public  relations 
executive  and  son  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  a  1907  OU  grad¬ 
uate  and  a  columnist  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for 
more  than  35  years.  She  died  in 
an  automobile  accident  last 
year. 

She  and  her  husband,  the  late 
Walter  Ferguson,  edited  the 
Cherokee  Republican  before  her 
column,  “A  Woman’s  View¬ 
point,”  was  syndicated  nation¬ 
ally. 


‘Country-Cured’ 

Farm  Story  Cited 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  story  that  told  of  area-wide 
interest  in  vegetable  growing, 
and  announced  meetings  that 
would  further  this  program  of 
agricultural  advancement,  won 
top  honors  in  farm  news  report¬ 
ing  for  the  Malden  Press-Merit, 
and  its  editor,  Allen  Black. 

The  contest  is  known  as  the 
“Country-Cured”  Farm  News 
program,  and  is  sponsored  state¬ 
wide  by  the  Soil  Fertility  and 
Plant  Nutrition  Council  of  Mis¬ 
souri  cooperating  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association,  and  the 
Agricultural  Editor’s  Office  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Some 
90  daily  and  weekly  Missouri 
newspapers  participate  in  the 
farm  news  program. 

Mr.  Black  is  a  1950  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

Other  papers  to  be  honored 
include:  Columbia  Missourian, 
farm  picture;  Cape  Girardeau 
Southeast  Missourian,  farm 
page;  Monett  Times,  best  story 
written  by  a  junior;  Windsor 
Review,  farm  column ;  Neosho 
Daily  News  and  Cape  Girardeau 
Southeast  Missourian,  tied,  farm 
feature  story. 


Allen  Black 


A  Forum  of  Personal  Advice  for  ALL  Ages 

“SINCERELY,  EOAN  WRIGHT” 

.  .  .  Tops  every  other  feature  in  reader  interest 
in  many  of  the  nation’s  biggest  dailies. 

.  .  .  Read  regularly  by  both  parents  and  teen¬ 
agers. 

Edan  Wright  combines  her  special  knowledge  of  people  gained 
through  years  of  experience  as  a  star  reporter  with  a  truly 
compassionate  interest  in  their  most  pressing  problems.  No 
wisecracking,  cynical  answers  here  .  .  .  but  straight-from-the- 
heart  solutions  to  their  dilemmas — suggestions  that  stimulate 
thousands  of  letters  from  grateful  readers. 

Q  &  A  format  for  6-times-a-week. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  rates. 


aENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


Babs  Fanwick 


2S0  Porh  Avmm#,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


YUhM  6-762( 
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of  all  the  Grade  ''A”  agricul¬ 
tural  land  in  the  United  States, 
25%  lies  within  Iowa’s  borders. 
This  explains  why  95%  of  the 
total  acreage  in  the  "Hawkeye 
State”  is  used  for  farming.  It 
also  means  that  Iowa  is  more 
vulnerable  than  most  other  states 
to  the  pounding  of  a  hail  storm. 
Hail  can  reduce  a  crop  to  worth¬ 
less  stubble  in  the  time  it  takes 
to  smoke  a  cigarette.  In  I960, 
insured  crop  hail  losses  in  42 
states  totaled  $40,814,610,  mute 
testimony  to  the  importance  of 
hail  crop  insurance.  Such  policies 
cover  commercial  crops  —  from 
alfalfa  to  zucchini  —  against  all 
direct  hail  damage,  up  to  speci¬ 
fied  amounts. 

The  Insurance  Information 
Institute  makes  available 
information  about  crop  in¬ 
surance  losses,  hazards  and 
safeguards  as  a  service  to 
farm  organizations,  news¬ 
paper  editors  and.  other  in¬ 
terested  parties.  For  com¬ 
plete,  accurate  information 
dealing  with  your  part  of 
the  country,  contact  any  one 
of  the  offices  listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phono;  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla, 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  [7^ 

1 10  William  Street  «  Jl 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Aaency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capilai  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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Charles  Bruce 
Retires  May  11; 

CP  Promotes  2 

Toronto 

Charles  Bruce,  newspaperman, 
novelist  and  poet,  will  retire  as 
general  superintendent  of  The 
Canadian  Press  on  his  57th 
birthday  May  11.  He  plans  to 
devote  his  time  to  writing. 

The  announcement  was  made 
this  week  in  the  annual  report 
of  Gillis  Purcell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Canada’s  national  news¬ 
gathering  agency. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  been  35  years 
with  CP,  26  of  them  in  adminis¬ 
trative  positions.  The  annual 
report  comments: 

“The  whole  operating  struc¬ 
ture  of  CP  as  a  group  of  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  people  took 
strength  from  Charlie’s  constant 
concern  for  the  individual  and 
the  news  report  gained  character 
from  his  insistence  that  style 
rules  are  not  a  strait-jacket  to 
curb  originality.’’ 

A  native  of  Fort  Shoreham, 
N.  S.,  Mr.  Bruce  joined  CP  at 
New  York  in  1928  and  was  at 
CP  Halifax  for  five  years  before 
being  moved  to  Toronto.  In  1937 
he  became  general  news  editor. 
During  the  war  he  was  bureau 
chief  at  New  York  and  later  at 
London,  returning  to  Canada  in 
1945  to  be  appointed  general 
superintendent. 

He  is  a  creative  writer  as  well 
as  a  newspaper  man.  One  book 
of  his  poems  won  a  Governor- 
General’s  Award.  He  has  also 
written  two  novels,  “The  Chan¬ 
nel  Shore”  and  “The  Township 
of  Time.”  Setting  for  most  of 


Charles  Bruce 


Amaron  Dauphinee 

his  writing  has  been  Nova 
Scotia. 

John  Dauphinee,  49,  will  take 
over  as  general  superintendent 
after  26  years  with  CP.  Bom 
at  Vancouver,  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  bureau  chief  at  London, 
New  York,  Winnipeg  and  Ed¬ 
monton  before  appointment  as 
general  news  editor  in  1952. 

Douglas  Amaron,  48,  will 
become  general  news  editor 
after  nine  years  at  Toronto  as 
executive  assistant.  Bora  at 


First  with  science  news ! 

The  big  news  today  is  science  news,  and  the  big 
science  coverage  is  “By  Science  Service.” 

With  the  largest  editorial  staff  in  the  world  covering 
scient  _  exclusively.  Science  Service  leads  all  press  as¬ 
sociations  in  reporting  science  news  and  features,  pro¬ 
viding  the  day-by-day  reporting  and  background  of 
scientific  advances  that  have  made  American  news¬ 
papers  play  the  leading  role  in  informing  the  world 
on  the  progress  of  science  in  all  fields. 

Science  Service  offers  accurate  news,  features  and 
special  series — all  written  so  that  newspaper  readers 
are  continually  learning  of  amazing  developments,  and 
understanding  them. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street  N.W.  •  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Quebec,  he  has  21  years  service 
with  CP,  including  five  years  as 
war  correspondent  in  Britain, 
Italy  and  Western  Europe. 

it  0  * 

Hank  Smith,  former  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Record  staffer  —  now 
with  the  New  Mexico  State 
Planning  Office,  Santa  Fe. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Dillon  —  now  sports 
editor  of  the  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
Record.  Dick  Pilcher  —  new 
leporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  Hays,  managing 
editor  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  News  and  Evening  Times 
—  marking  40  years  with  the 
papers.  He  went  to  El  Dorado 
in  1923  from  his  hometown  of 
Sedalia,  Mo.  and  began  report¬ 
ing  news  of  the  oil  boom. 

*  *  * 

Burton  B.  Thompson,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  for  11  years 
— to  the  Chicago  editorial  staff 
of  Harse-Rotman  &  Druck,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

William  Doyle,  features  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 
— to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

*  *  « 

Obituary 

KLEMM  A.  WEBB,  66,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Arkansas  (Ark.)  Gazette,  since 
1954;  April  4. 

*  *  * 

HARRY  J.  CARLIN,  thor¬ 
oughbred  racing  writer.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  at  Aque¬ 
duct  race  track  while  covering 


an  assignment;  April  6. 

*  *  * 

MRS.  JUSTUS  BALDWIN 
LAWRENCE,  56,  former  Los 
Angeles  newspaperwoman ; 
April  7.  She  had  been  assistant 
society  editor,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  up  until 
1933. 

*  *  * 

JOHN  B.  STARK,  national 
advertising  director,  Toronto 
Telegram;  April  6.  He  had 
served  as  advertising  manager. 
Nelson  (B.  C.)  News  before 
coming  to  the  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

FREDERIC  E.  DUTOIT  JR., 
79,  publisher,  Chaska  Valley 
(Minn.)  Herald,  considered  to 
be  the  oldest  father-son  weekly 
in  the  United  States;  April  5. 

*  * 

Charles  L.  Ashlock,  59,  re¬ 
porter  for  10  years.  Associated 
Press;  March  26. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Schnell,  68,  former 
newspaper  artist;  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  1925-1945  art 
manager;  March  24. 

*  it  it 

Edward  Moore  Martin,  48, 
editor,  Stuart  (Va.)  Enterprise, 
a  weekly;  March  27. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Clara  B.  Spade,  64,  editor  of 
Sheffield  (Pa.)  Observer,  weekly, 
and  reporter  for  Warren  (Pa.) 
Observer,  and  nationally  known 
English  teacher;  April  1. 

*  «  * 

Edward  P.  Duffy,  62,  a  re¬ 
tired  member  of  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service;  brother  of  Bern¬ 
ard  (Ben)  Duffy,  retired  presi¬ 
dent  of  BBDO ;  April  3. 
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NAEA  DAY  AT  AD  COUNCIL — Directors  of  The  Advertising  Council 
cited  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  support  of  Council  public  service  campaigns  since  1955,  when  the 
NAEA  Plan  was  offered  to  the  Council  by  the  advertising  executives. 
Edwin  W.  Ebel  (right),  vice  chairman  of  the  cduncil  board,  personally 
applauded  a  delegation  of  NAEA  officers  who  attended  a  special 
luncheon  in  New  York  sponsored  by  the  directors  of  the  Council.  Front 
row,  left  to  right:  J.  Warren  McClure,  publisher,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  and  past  president,  NAEA;  Carl  P.  Flynn,  advertising  manager, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  &  Tribune  and  first  vicepresident,  NAEA;  Melvin 
E.  Tharp,  advertising  director,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  president, 
NAEA;  Mr.  Ebel,  vice  chairman.  Advertising  Council  and  vicepresident. 
General  Foods  Corp.  Second  row,  (left  to  right):  W.  Frank  Gatewood, 
advertising  director,  Washington  (DC)  Post,  chairman,  public  service 
committee,  NAEA  and  a  member  of  the  Council's  board  of  directors; 
Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  advertising  director.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
executive  vicepresident,  NAEA;  Robert  C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
NAEA;  and  R.  J.  Alander,  advertising  manager,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 

Observer  &  News  and  first  vicepresident,  NAEA. 
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City  Without  Limits... 


Congratulations  from  the  Florida  Publishing 
Company  to  the  ANPA  on  Its  76th  Anniversary 


The  Florida  Publishing  Company  can  trace  its  origin 
back  to  1865  in  Jacksonville.  In  the  many  years  since, 
we  have  watched  our  city  grow  from  a  tiny  village  into  a 
major  metropolis  .  .  .  indeed,  the  industrial  center  and 
distribution  gateway  to  Florida  and  a  city  that  sets  no 
limits  to  its  capacity  for  progress. 

These  years,  too,  have  brought  us  many  other  happy  as¬ 


sociations.  In  particular,  we  are  proud  that  The  Florida 
Times-Union  is  a  charter  member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  We  congratulate  the  ANPA 
on  its  76th  anniversary  and  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  cooperation  for  the  progress  of  both  our  city  and 
the  newspaper  profession. 


SERVING  THE  FLORIDA  CROWN  REGION 

EVERY  MORNING 

KarkaonuUb  ifournal 

WEEKDAY  AFTERNOONS 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Division 


KONVILLE... 

/  Gal.way  io 

V  Florida 


DO 

YOU 

HAVE 

A 

BLIND 

SPOT 

T 

Hold  this  page  at  arm's  length,  cover  your  left  eye  and  sight 
the  cross  with  your  right.  Without  shifting  your  stare,  slowly 
move  the  page  horizontally  through  your  field  of  vision.  The 
cross  will  suddenly  disappear  and  then  become  visible  again. 


Every  business  develops  blind  spots  from  time  to  time  — 
problems  whose  solutions  are  not  evident,  problems  that  are 
difficult  to  recognize,  costs  that  seem  irreducible,  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  pass  by  unnoticed. 

Research  is  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  blind  spots  and 
creating  new  opportunities  for  growth  and  profit.  Through 
research,  we  have  assisted  many  companies  in  the  graphic 
arts  and  sciences  with  work  that  extends  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products  and  processes  for  paper  makers  to  the 
design  of  advanced  production  equipment  and  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  management  operations  for  newspapers. 

Do  you  have  a  blind  spot,  or  suspect  that  you  may  have  one  ? 

Whether  it  be  resolving  a  major  financial  problem,  planning 
for  automation,  reducing  costs  or  seeking  a  new  public 
identity,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you.  The  combined  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  large  staff  of  management  specialists, 
engineers  and  scientists  can  be  drawn  upon  quickly  and 
effectively  to  meet  your  needs. 

For  information  about  our  services  for  the  graphic  arts  and 
sciences,  write  to: 

Graphic  Arts  and  Sciences 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

75  Acorn  Park 

Cambridge  40,  Massachusetts 


^Srtbur  jD.llittleJnr. 


Vigorous  Support 
Of  Schools  Needed 


(Highlights  in  the  report  of 
the  ANPA  representatives  to 
the  American  Council  on  Educa^ 
tion  for  Journalism.) 

Publishers  and  editors  must 
encourage  accredited  schools  of 
journalism  with  vigor  and  un¬ 
derstanding  if  these  effective 
training  grounds  for  newspa¬ 
permen  are  not  to  be  forced 
farther  into  the  academic  shad¬ 
ows.  This  is  the  inescapable 
conclusion  of  your  ANPA  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Council  is  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  for  schools  of 
journalism  and  as  such  main¬ 
tains  close  relationship  with  all 
three  of  the  other  recognized 
organizations  of  journalism 
schools  and  teachers  at  college 
level. 

Informed  support  by  the  own¬ 
ers  and  operators  of  the  press 
stands  out  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  weapon  in  the  continuing 
battle  of  the  accredited  journal¬ 
ism  schools  for  their  legitimate 
share  of  the  excellent  students 
and,  as  a  direct  corollary,  for 
their  share  of  the  academic  dol¬ 
lar. 

*  *  * 

It  developed  in  an  ACEJ  dis¬ 
cussion  last  year  that  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  proportion  of 
men  in  journalism  schools  —  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  subject  of  concern  — 
was  the  marked  tendency  for 
girls  to  mature  earlier  than 
boys.  In  other  words,  by  the 
time  men  might  have  turned  to¬ 
ward  a  career  in  journalism 
they  had  not  qualified  academi¬ 
cally  and  the  journalism  courses 
were  barred  to  them.  This 
pointed  up  an  observation  that 
is  constantly  repeated  in  such 
discussions :  that  the  high  school 
years  are  the  proper  time  to 
turn  the  minds  of  qualified  boys 
to  journalism. 

More  work  has  to  be  done  di¬ 
rectly  by  newspapers  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  counseling  guidance 
teachers,  particularly  in  high 
school.  More  approaches  must 
be  made  by  responsible  news¬ 
papers  and  by  the  right  people 
to  school  administrators  and  de¬ 
partments  of  education  to  get 
the  status  of  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  back  to  where  it  belongs. 
A  clearing  house  should  be  set 
up  to  act  as  a  reporting  service 
and  to  answer  inquiries  into 
journalism  as  a  career.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  lot  of  useful  material 
exists,  but  even  the  people  in 
the  profession  don’t  know  where 
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most  of  it  is  and  just  what  it 
covers. 

From  this  background  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  auspices  of 
ACEJ,  it  is  gn^atifying  to  report, 
as  of  now,  that  the  ANPA 
Foundation  has  produced  a  book¬ 
let  “Finding  a  Successful  Ca¬ 
reer  in  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Business”  and  has  already  dis¬ 
tributed  16,000  free  copies  of 
the  booklet  to  guidance  counsel¬ 
lors  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  to  other  key  educators.  'The 
booklet  can  be  obtained  through 
the  ANPA  Foundation  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  at  nominal  cost  by 
newspapers  or  any  others  in¬ 
terested. 

«  *  * 

Academic  Poaition 

This  is  part  of  the  positive 
side,  but  this  report  would  not 
be  balanced  if  it  did  not  refer 
directly  to  the  continuing  battle 
of  the  schools  of  journalism  for 
their  place  in  the  academic  sun. 
This  theme  constantly  recurs  in 
ACEJ  discussions,  and  some  of 
the  defensive  measures  being 
considered  are  drastic,  to  say 
the  least.  At  both  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  ACEJ  much  discussion 
centered  on  the  changing  posi¬ 
tion  of  journalism  education  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  An 
increasing  enrollment  in  many 
fields  of  the  general  curriculum, 
except  journalism,  is  forcing 
presidents  and  governing  boards 
of  the  institutions  to  re-assess 
the  emphasis  and  funds  going 
to  schools  of  journalism. 

In  the  close  look  to  which 
such  schools  are  subjected,  some 
thought  is  being  given  to  broad¬ 
ening  the  base  of  journalism 
education.  Other  areas,  such  as 
speech  and  theater,  may  be 
added  to  bolster  the  position  of 
journalism  or  “communications” 
in  the  curriculum  and  thus  make 
it  pay  its  way,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  allocation  of  costs  to  num¬ 
bers  of  students. 

It  is  very  sigrnificant  that  at 
least  one  accredited  school  of 
journalism  is  g^>ing  out  and  that 
others  face  trouble.  We  will  have 
to  ask  some  honest  questions 
about  our  own  performance. 
Many  good  newspapers  are 
loaded  with  staff  members  who 
graduated  from  high  schools  of 
journalism.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  are  in  high  demand  all  over 
the  country.  Yet  most  of  us,  as 
publishers,  editors  and  manag¬ 
ers,  do  too  little  to  build  up  the 
good  journalism  schools.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  not  true  of  medi¬ 
cine,  the  law,  other  professions 
and  quasi-professions. 
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GRAYDON  HEARTSILL,  fashion  editor  of  The  Dallas 


Times  Herald,  climaxed  in  March  a  brilliant  career  as 


BLACKIE  SHERROD,  executive  sports  editor  of  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  was  named  in  April  the  nation’s 
outstanding  sports  columnist  for  1962  by  the  National 
Headliners  Club.  The  No.  1  sports  award  was  given 
“for  consistently  outstanding  sports  columns”  in  his 
daily  personal  column,  against  the  backdrop  of  The 
Times  Herald’s  first-class  Sports  Section.  The  Head¬ 
liners  awards  are  rated  as  the  "newspaperman’s  news¬ 
paperman”  hall  of  fame. 
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TROUSSEAUS 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

WHERE  EXCELLENCE  BUILDS  READERSHIP  AND  BELIEVERSHIP 


TOUCHDOWNS 


Texas’  “First  Lady  of  Fashion”  with  receipt  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Award 
for  excellence  in  fashion  reporting.  The  Penney-Missouri 
Award  of  $1,500  is  the  nation’s  premier  fashion  writing 
honor,  and  was  achieved  against  the  setting  of  The 
Times  Herald’s  glamorous  new  LIVING  Section. 
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MECHANICAL 
AND  VISUAL 
SPACIN6  CONTROL 


EVERY 

LETTER 


EVERY 

SPACE: 


EVERY  WORD! 


or  REDUCE  m  needed 
2x  u|>,  4x  down!  ]W 


YOU  SEE 
EVERY  LETTER 


2800 


NO  PHOTOSTATS! 
NO  ARTWORK! 
NO  DELAY! 


SIZES, 

SLANTS  OR 
PROPORTIONS 

FROM  A  SINGLE 
_  »IS  FILM  FONT! 


CAMERA-READY! 


Rails  Absorb 
TruckingCost 
On  Newsprint 

(Highlights  from  the  report 
of  the  ANPA  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment.) 

Absorption  of  trucking  costs 
on  local  newsprint  delivery  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  undertakings.  First  es¬ 
tablished  in  Eastern  Territory 
Feb.  15,  1961,  the  absorption 
practice  has  spread  to  Western 
Trunk  Line  Zone  1  Territory, 
and  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  southern  rail  carriers  for 
application  in  the  Southeast, 
subject  to  concurrence  of  the 
southern  mills.  Absorption  in 
the  far  West  differs,  because 
the  mills  absorb  the  de.stination 


trucking  costs  rather  than  the 
railroads.  There  is  no  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  absorption  arrange¬ 
ments  as  yet  in  Southwestern 
Rate  Territory  but  we  believe 
they  are  sure  to  follow  eventu¬ 
ally. 

Wherever  the  absorption  has 
been  established,  it  has  resulted 
in  large  direct  savings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publishers  in  Eastern, 
Mid-Western  and  far  Western 
.sections  of  the  U.S. 

«  *  « 

Printing  Presses 

During  the  past  year  we  have 
successfully  arranged  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  railroads  of  trailer-on- 
flat-car  rates  on  printing  presses 
to  an  additional  24  destinations, 
resulting  from  liaison  with  the 
press  manufacturers.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  establishing  T.O.F.C.  de¬ 
livery  began  in  1955  and  has 
continued  without  interruption. 
T.O.F.C.  rates  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  more  than  200  cities 


throughout  the  U.S.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  publishers  having  plants 
not  served  by  private  rail  sid¬ 
ings  have  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  local  destination  truck¬ 
ing  costs  on  printing  presses 
generally  purchased  F.O.B.  ori¬ 
gin.  In  a  single  instance,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  advised  he  saved  approxi¬ 
mately  $45,000  in  local  destina¬ 
tion  trucking  costs  on  one  press 
movement.  Many  other  publish¬ 
ers  have  saved  lesser  amounts. 
*  *  * 

Newspaper  Delivery 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  delivery  costs  of  daily 
newspapers  by  motor  vehicle, 
because  of  a  decided  lack  of  cost 
statistics  in  this  field.  Question¬ 
naires  designed  for  this  purpose 
are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
completed  and  returned  by 
ANPA  members.  Response  is 
impressive.  When  returns  are 
completed,  the  questionnaires 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SBE! 


'Hie  flexibility  and  speed  of  the  Photo  TyixMitor  makes  it 
especially  efTet'tive  for  the  production  of  headlines,  captions  and 
sub  heads  for  ANY  printing  process.  A  COMPLETE  typog¬ 
raphy  and  lettering  de^iartment  on  your  )>remi9e8  ...  24  hours 
a  day  .  .  .  any  day! 

Anyone  on  your  staff  can  be  taught  to  produce  headings  in 
less  than  20  minutes!  —  efficient,  complete  operation  in  just  a 
few  hours.  S})ace  letters  visually  and  mechanically  with  the 
NEW,  easy  to  use.  Photo  Typositor  AUTO-SPACER  ,  ,  ,  no 
signs,  no  coIcm*  codes,  no  memorizing  required! 

The  Photo  Tyixwitw  can  be  yours,  at  NO  COST  ...  if 
y'OU  are  presently  purchasing  a  single  line  of  typography  or 
plK>to  lettering  jicr  day. 


FNEEt2  PACE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  samples 
provides  all  the  facts.  Write 
for  them  today  on 
your  letterhead! 


309  CAST  4Sth  STRCCT,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y.  •  FACTORY  SHOWROOM.  MIAMI.  FLA. 
SMkt  and  stfyice  in  V.  S.  and  Canada.,,  World-wide  offices  now  being  established 


will  be  evaluated  and  the  result.s 
published,  to  afford  members  a 
record  of  comparative  newspa¬ 
per  delivery  costs  in  various 
circulation  groupings. 

*  *  * 

PremiiimH  Reduced 

ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  ended  22  years  of 
operation  Dec.  31,  1962  with  541 
newspapers  participating. 

ANPA  Traffic  Department  re¬ 
ported  to  the  1962  Convention 
that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  and  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Rating  Bu¬ 
reau,  after  long  negotiations, 
officially  reduced  in  36  states  the 
bodily  injury  and  property  dam¬ 
age  ratings  for  commercial  ve¬ 
hicles  engaged  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  from  Class 
3  to  Class  7,  a  reduction  in  pre¬ 
miums  of  approximately  20%. 
By  Oct,  1,  1962,  the  remaining 
14  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Massachusetts,  had  joined  in 
reducing  the  classification  rat¬ 
ing  from  Class  3  to  Class  7. 

The  reduction  in  rating,  the 
second  obtained,  was  due  to  the 
impressive  reduction  in  accident 
.statistics  compiled  over  a  10- 
year  period  by  more  than  500 
participants  in  the  Safe  Driv¬ 
ing  Campaign.  The  20%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  bodily  injury  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  premiums  applies 
to  all  U.S.  newspapers  regard¬ 
less  of  ANPA  membership.  It 
has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  by  insurance  experts  that 
for  the  period  beginning  May  1, 
1962  and  ending  May  1,  1963, 
newspaper  publishers  will  save 
approximately  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  annually  in  premium  pay¬ 
ments. 


U.S.  Mediator 
Favors  Parleys 

Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  chief 
U.S.  mediator  in  the  New  York 
strike,  favors  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  of  publishers  and  union 
chiefs. 

He  said: 

“National  conferences  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  unions,  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  auspices,  certainly 
would  constitute  a  major  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The 
follow-up,  which  is,  I  believe, 
equally  important,  should  be 
continuing  local  parleys  to  im¬ 
plement  broad  policies  either 
outlined  or  implied  by  the  na¬ 
tional  conferences. 

“The  local  groups  should  en¬ 
list  the  services  and  talents  of 
skilled  outsiders.  Tripartite  com¬ 
mittees — publishers,  unions,  and 
expert  public — should  first  un¬ 
cover,  then  frankly  discuss,  and 
finally  seek  answers  to  chal¬ 
lenges,  promises  and  threats  to 
the  survival  of  both  parties.” 
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BILUONS  YOU  ARE  OVERLOOKING 


More  U.S.  money  is  invested  in  Canada  than  in  any 
other  foreign  country,  and  Canada  is  the  United 
States’  largest  single  customer.  Yet,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  these  facts  are  not  widely  realized,  news  of 
considerable  potential  interest  to  many  people  in 
the  United  States  often  receives  less  coverage  than 
it  warrants. 

Recently,  of  course,  Canada  has  been  very  much  in 
the  news.  The  election  was  exciting.  But  behind  the 
sheer  politics  lies  the  economy  they  affect. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  REPORT  ON  BUSINESS  can 
help  you  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  events  and 
their  ramifications. 

Published  twice  weekly,  REPORT  ON  BUSINESS 
is  Canada’s  national  business  newspaper,  with  a 
Canadian  circulation  of  249,163.  The  International 


Edition,  dispatched  by  air,  is  read  in  1 14  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

REPORT  ON  BUSINESS  is  crisply  edited  and 
authoritative.  It  carries  not  only  the  major  U.S. 
news  services  but  those  of  The  Financial  Times  of 
London,  The  Times  of  London  and  The  Observer, 
and  draws  from  its  own  staff  bureaux  in  Canada, 
the  U.S.,  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East. 
Through  reading  REPORT  ON  BUSINESS  you 
will  receive  news  of  U.S.-Canadian  business  and 
diplomatic  relations  in  full  perspective,  with  a  great 
deal  of  background  material  not  covered  by  the 
wire  services. 

We  invite  you  to  subscribe.  Rates  are  $10  for  6 
months  and  $20  for  a  year. 


REPORT  ON  BUSINESS 

140  King  Street  West,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 


Unions  Are  Militant 
For  Job  Protection 


(Highlights  from  the  6Srd 
annual  report  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee.) 

*  *  * 

The  introduction  of  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  equipment  has  been 
accelerated  greatly,  bringing 
with  it  increasing  problems  in 
newspaper  labor  relations.  These 
problems  concern  conflicting 
craft  jurisdictional  claims  and 
increasingly  militant  union  de¬ 
mands  for  job  protection  for 
their  members.  In  many  cases, 
this  takes  the  form  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  new  equipment  which, 
while  it  may  alleviate  the  blow 
of  a  decreased  need  for  man¬ 
power,  nevertheless  inhibits  full 
realization  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  expensive  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  equipment. 

It  is  an  era  that  has  brought 
forth  a  significant  move  among 
unions  toward  unified  action  in 
negotiations  and  in  strikes 
against  publishers.  The  ability 
of  some  newspapers  to  publish 
during  strikes  has  undoubtedly 
encouraged  certain  newspaper 


unions  to  promote  such  an  alli¬ 
ance  vigorously.  Its  proponents 
preach  that  unified  action  re¬ 
sults  in  greater  strength  and  it 
is  presented  as  a  panacea  for 
conflicting  problems  in  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  organization  faced  by 
individual  unions. 

This  is  an  era,  too,  where  re¬ 
quirements  continue  for  the  use¬ 
less,  senseless  and  costly  setting 
of  iMgus. 

In  the  Chicago  office  files  are 
1,590  union  contracts  to  which 
ANPA  members  are  signatory. 
Because  each  newspaper  is 
uniquely  local,  it  would  be  an¬ 
ticipated  that  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  would  also  be  uniquely 
local  in  character.  The  facts  are 
that  while  many  aspects  of  in¬ 
dividual  contracts  are  tailored 
to  meet  local  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions,  a  disturbing  similarity  is 
evident  in  contract  language. 
This  reflects  directives  from  in¬ 
ternational  unions  to  local  un¬ 
ions  in  negotiations.  This  is 
most  evident  with  the  ITU 
which  withholds  approval  of 
local  contracts  unless  specific 
language  is  included. 


NOW!  Key  Soviet  Documents 
Faster  For  Less  Money! 

CURRENT  SOVIET  DOCUMENTS,  the 
new  weekly  round  -  up  of  important 
Soviet  documents,  gives  you  the  oflBcial, 
unabridged  texts  at  radioteletype  speed. 

You  get  solid  reference  material  with¬ 
out  comment  or  interpretation— up-to- 
the-minute  background  on  the  fast¬ 
changing  sc^e  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations; 
disarmamoit  negotiations;  developments 
in  Soviet  amculture,  industry,  education, 
science,  culture,  youth,  party,  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Included  are  editorials  from 
Soviet  newspapers,  statements  by  public 
figures,  and  important  government,  party, 
and  organizational  decisions. 

Send  for  your  subscription  at  $25.00 
for  one  year,  or  take  advantage  of  our 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  of 
three  months  for  $7.00. 


Diplomatic  Exchanges 
Important  Speeches 
Editorials 
Statistical  Reports 
Decisions 
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New  Ecfuipment,  New  Proceseee 

Last  year  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  spent  in  excess  of  $112  mil¬ 
lion  on  plant  and  equipment 
modernization,  resulting  in  bet¬ 
ter  production,  but  full  returns 
from  these  expenditures  in  some 
cases  are  not  completely  realized 
due  to  union  restrictions.  It  is 
important  to  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers  in  protecting  their  own 
security  and  that  of  the  jobs 
they  provide  for  their  employees 
to  te  free  to  use  new  machinery 
with  the  efficiency  and  manning 
for  which  it  was  devised. 

Chiefly  concerned  with  “se¬ 
curity”  and  the  protection  of 
members’  jobs,  each  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  unions  has  insisted  that 
its  members  operate  new  equip¬ 
ment  which  may  be  an  evolution 
of  or  substitute  for  equipment 
presently  being  operated  in  a 
particular  department.  In  many 
cases  operations  of  new  machin¬ 
ery  may  cut  across  jurisdic¬ 
tional  lines.  The  position  of  un¬ 
ions  generally  has  been  that  the 
new  equipment  shall  either  be 
manned  with  more  men  than  the 
old  machinery,  or  at  least  the 
same  number  of  men,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  new 
equipment  invariably  results  in 
reducing  the  work  burden  of  the 
individual  employee. 

On  an  optimistic  note  we  dis¬ 
cern  some  examples  of  unions 
abandoning  formerly  intransi¬ 
gent  positions  and  exhibiting  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  more 
realistic  manning.  Several  pub¬ 
lishers  have  wisely  undertaken 
to  protect  present  employees  by 
guaranteeing  that  none  will  lose 
their  situations  as  a  result  of 
the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  contract  language 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  allay  the 
fears  of  employees  that  new 
equipment  automatically  means 
instant  reduction  in  jobs  and 
loss  of  employment. 

Photocomp  Retarded 

Photocomposing  machines 
have  been  installed  in  59  news¬ 
paper  plants,  an  increase  of 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


four  over  the  past  year.  To  a 
great  degree  the  expansion  of 
photocomposition  has  been  slow 
because  of  the  limited  number 
of  newspapers  that  can  use  it 
advantageously.  However,  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  its  growth  and  its  failure 
to  reach  full  potential  have 
been  conflicting  “jurisdictional 
claims”  of  the  ITU  and  IPEU. 
The  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  in  negotiations  uni¬ 
formly  proposes  with  gpreat  suc¬ 
cess  the  inclusion  of  the  broad 
language  that  typographical 
work  shall  include  “all  work 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
union.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photo¬ 
engravers  have  sought  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  jurisdictional  lan¬ 
guage  by  proposing  detailed  and 
complex  clauses  which  poten¬ 
tially  could  lead  to  serious  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  ITU. 

More  than  650  ANPA  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  set  news  mat¬ 
ter  by  T'TS,  first  introduced  in 
1932.  Utilization  of  computers 
with  teletypesetter  systems 
promises  revolutionary  methods 
of  newspaper  production  for  the 
future.  Full  utilization  of  tele¬ 
typesetters  has  been  seriously 
curtailed  in  many  cases  by  re¬ 
strictive  contract  language.  On 
the  local  level,  ITU  demands 
for  unrealistically  low  compe¬ 
tency  standards  and  severe  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  outside 
tape  have  prevented  fullest  eco¬ 
nomic  utilization  of  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

New  printing  presses  capa¬ 
ble  of  greatly  increased  speeds 
continue  to  be  purchased  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country.  In  most 
instances,  the  pressmen  have 
requested  either  additional  man¬ 
ning  (beyond  the  manning  on 
the  old  equipment)  for  the  new 
presses,  because  of  increased 
“work  strain,”  or  that  the  new 
presses  be  manned  with  the 
same  complement  of  men  uti¬ 
lized  on  the  old  equipment.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  more 
automated  new  presses  gener¬ 
ally  result  in  a  work  load  re¬ 
duction  for  the  individual  press¬ 
man.  In  several  instances  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  successful  in 
negotiating  manning  reductions 
on  the  new  equipment.  In  other 
cases,  publishers  have  prevail¬ 
ed  in  press  manning  arbitration 
cases. 


Change  in  Manning 

M.A.N.  and  Supermatic  cast¬ 
ing  machines  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  increasing  numbers 
during  the  past  year.  The  ster¬ 
eotypers’  union,  since  amending 
its  General  Laws  in  1961  per¬ 
mitting  local  unions  to  negotiate 
for  manning  of  new  machinery 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Sinclair  and  Ca 


I 


Your  top-quality  color  reproduction 
requires  top-quality  inks 

They  go  hand  in  hand  . . .  award  winning  ROP  color  reproduction 
and  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA  APPROVED  Colors. 

It  is  a  sure-fire  combination  .  .  .  relied  on  by  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

Every  day,  newspapers  become  more  “color  conscious.”  And  as 
they  do,  they  are  discovering  that  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ROP  Colors 
give  them  that  final  edge  of  brilliance  and  clarity  that  sets  their 
work  apart  from  ordinary  color  reproduction. 

Agencies  that  specify  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA  APPROVED 
Colors  assure  their  clients  of  uniform  high  quality  throughout  the 
entire  media  list. 

In  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA  APPROVED  Colors  are  rigidly 
maintained  the  uniformity  and  clarity,  that  others  try  to  match. 
Recognized  since  1956’  as  the  standard  for  the  industry,  these 
ROP  Colors  will  make  the  important  difference  in  your  quality 
color  reproduction. 


CO., 

INC. 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


591  11th  Ave.,  New  York 


men  on  each  counter-stacker  called  27  strikes  ag^ainst  26  daily  of  these  demands  particularly 


Job  Security 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

or  attachments  to  old  machines, 
no  longer  demands  that  four 
men  be  utilized  for  the  M.A.N. 
or  Supermatic.  Almost  uniform¬ 
ly,  the  stereotypers  have  agreed 
to  two  men  on  the  Supermatic, 
plus  one  man  on  a  manually 
charged  pot,  with  that  man  be¬ 
ing  eliminated  when  the  pot  be¬ 
comes  automated.  With  respect 
to  the  manning  of  the  M.A.N. 
casting  machine,  the  general 
figure  has  been  either  one  or 
two  men  on  the  machine.  How¬ 
ever,  this  union’s  General  Laws 
that  dictate  manning  for  auto¬ 
matics,  Juniors  and  Ponies  im¬ 
pose  an  inflexibility  which  pre¬ 
vents  locals  from  negotiating 
more  realistic  arrangements. 
This  inability  to  negotiate  might 
force  publishers  to  purchase 
new  equipment  requiring  less 
manning  with  eventual  loss  of 
situations  for  stereotyper  em¬ 
ployees. 

Newspaper  mailrooms  until 
lately  have  probably  been  the 
least  automated  of  any  news¬ 
paper  department.  During  this 
past  year,  however,  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  mailrooms  continued  at 
an  increased  rate.  Most  newspa¬ 
pers  report  their  basic  manning 
on  counter-stackers  to  be  two 


line;  a  few  papers  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  use  three  or  more  men. 
*  *  * 

.\rbitration 

The  record  number  of  news¬ 
paper  arbitrations  reported  in 
1962  attests  to  a  growing  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  management  and 
new’spaper  unions  of  arbitration 
as  an  alternative  to  strikes. 

This  facet  of  a  maturing  labor 
relations  attitude  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  sustained  period 
during  which  newspapers  and 
newspaper  unions  have  used  ar¬ 
bitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
differences. 


Strikes 

Arbitration 

Awards 

1948  .... 

. .  27 

24 

1949  .... 

. .  31 

29 

1950  _ 

. .  18 

34 

1951  .... 

3 

38 

1952  .... 

. .  14 

35 

1953  _ 

.  .  13 

42 

1954  .... 

. .  7 

66 

1955  .... 

11 

80 

1956  .... 

. .  14 

67 

1957  .... 

.  .  31 

87 

1958  .... 

. .  38 

96 

1959  .... 

. .  40 

96 

1960  .... 

. .  10 

90 

1961  .... 

. .  10 

109 

1962  .... 

. .  27 

110 

15-year 

— 

— 

total  . . 

. 294 

Strikes 

1,003 

newspapers  in  17  cities.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  two  years  of  reduced 
strike  activity. 

Twenty-two  of  this  tragically 
high  number  of  strikes  involved 
new  contract  negotiations.  One 
was  a  breach  of  contract  strike, 
and  the  remaining  four  were 
strikes  by  the  ITU  for  recogni¬ 
tion  in  which  the  newspapers 
continued  publication  without 
the  striking  employees. 

Particularly  distressing  in 
1962  was  the  increase  in  the 
length  and  severity  of  strikes 
involving  newspapers. 

No  consistent  pattern  of  union 
demands  that  precipitated  the 
strikes  in  1962  is  apparent.  They 
included  recognition,  inordinate 
wage  demands,  job  security  and 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  and  equipment. 
What  is  revealed,  however,  is 
an  increasingly  militant  pursuit 

Mei^enthaler  Forms 
Merlin  Advertising 

Merlin  Advertising,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  formed  as  a 
division  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  and  will  provide 
full  agency  services  for  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  Lino- 
film  Corp.,  Mergenthaler  Press 


in  the  area  of  job  protection  for 
members.  This  was  particulariy 
apparent  in  the  strikes  against 
the  Cleveland,  Minneapolis  and 
New  York  City  newspapers. 

Of  noteworthy  interest  has  j 
been  the  demonstration  of  uni¬ 
fied  action  by  the  several  news¬ 
paper  unions  in  many  of  the 
recorded  strikes.  In  the  past 
such  action  by  unions  has  been 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  j 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Detroit  strikes,  that 
strategy  became  more  of  a  re¬ 
ality.  This  may  presage  an  era 
of  a  repetition  of  such  tactics  in  ' 
other  strikes.  I 

The  necessity  exists  for  a  bet-  • 
ter  solution  to  newspaper  nego-- 
tiating  disputes  than  strikes  i 
which  serve  only  to  damage  not' 
only  the  newspapers  and  theirl 
employees  but  also  many  thirdlj 
parties.  1 

Division,  and  other  divisions  and!] 
subsidiaries,  beginning  June  20. 

The  accounts  have  been  han¬ 
dled  by  deGarmo,  Inc. 

According  to  Sheldon  M.  Ber¬ 
man,  media  director  for  Merlin, 
the  new  set  up  will  provide  “a 
closer  working  relationship  with 
graphic  arts  media  than  has  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  past.” 


In  1962  newspaper  unions 


"SHOTGUN  CHARLIE"  is  protecting  his  rights! 
Don't  you  be  his  favorite  target.  Be  at  ease  with 
your  own  subscription  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
Subscribe  NOW  before  your  feelings  are  hurt. 
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THE  PROMOTER— ValUy  Timat  TODAY  Publishar  Robart  Waad  (ff 
bat)  gats  in  shapa  for  anothar  nawspapar-sponiorad  "San  Farnan 
Vallay  Day"  promotion  on  August  2S  with  tha  Los  Angolas  Dodgi 
Halping  Waad  is  tha  Dodgar's  top  boss  man,  Waltar  O'Malloy.  Tht; 
girl:  Eva  Barnard.  Mr.  Wa^  was  formarly  promotion  diractor  for  thsi 
Minnaapols  Star  and  Tribuna. 
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THE  COTTRELL  WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


Our  Cottrell  Vanguard 
cdrmdy  prints  7 papers, 
and  we’re  just  gettmg  started  ! 


''Growth  potential  was  ^)ihat  I  was  after  when  I 
purchased  the  Daily  Madison  Press  at  London,  Ohio, 
to  supplement  my  Columbus  operation,”  says 
C.  Cartton  Hartley,  PuUiahor,  Hartley  Newspapers. 

>  '."So  I  sold  off  the  old  letterpress  equipment  and 
installed  this  3-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  instead.  In 
nine  months’  time,  we’ve  expanded  from  printing  two 
newspapers  to  seven  without  hiring  extra  brip. 


''After  looking  over  several  ofiket  operatioaB,  we 
selected  the  Vanguard  because  of  the  fine  quality 
reproduction  for  a  mudr  loarer  investment.  And  I 
omnider  the  Vanguard  the  shnpleBt  web  oflhet  to 
operate.  It  has  roan  flexilnlity.  More  versatility  for 
oontiiaied  growth.  And  I  can  add  more  press  capacity 
as  the  need  arises  —  simply  and  at  leas  coat.” 


HARRIS 


intsrtype 


COKMOK  aTION 


Want  to  cut  puUiahing  costs,  boost  circulation!  Call  Cottrelll 

COTTRELL  DIVISION 

124  leth  St.  N.W..  Atlanta  IS.  8724093;  800  Sacond  Awa..  Naw  Yoili  17.  YU  6-7613;  640  W.  WaaMnalon  BM.. 
CMcaso  6.  Fit  2-8693:  1806  HMJna  Or..  DaHaa  7,  Rl  7-8898:  1948  S.  Hsuaraa  St.  Loa  Aaaalaa  7, 
Rl  9-2389;  888  Bryant  St.  San  Franciaoo  3.  KL  2-1006.  In  Canada:  19  Laantdl  fbL,  Don  MMIa.  Toranta.  447-7234. 


NLRB  Decision  Awarding 
Photocomp  Work  to  ITU 


Who  is  entitled  to  do  the  dark¬ 
room  work  when  photocomposi¬ 
tion  is  introduced  in  the  news¬ 
paper  composing  room  —  the 
engravers,  the  photographers,  or 
the  printers? 

The  question  has  been  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  printers  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  what 
is  already  been  tagged  as  a 
landmark  decision  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 
(E&P,  April  20). 

The  text  of  the  decision,  by 
Frank  W.  McCulloch,  chairman ; 
and  John  H.  Fanning,  a  mem¬ 
ber,  with  Philip  Ray  Rodgers 
concurring  because  the  employer 
had  already  assigned  the  work 
to  the  printers,  follows: 

The  Basie  Farts 

The  Employer  publishes  a 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Until 
1959,  the  Employer  used  only 
“hot  metal”  processes,  that  is, 
those  utilizing  molten  metal,  for 
the  creation  of  type.  The  best 
known  and  most  frequently  used 
of  these  processes  is  Linotype, 
in  which  an  employee  operates 
a  keyboard,  somewhat  akin  to  a 
typewriter  keyboard,  to  cast  the 
letters.  These  letters  are  then 
assembled  into  metal  page  out¬ 
lines  or  forms.  Illustrations  and 
photographs  which  have  been 
engraved  on  zinc  plates  are  then 
added.  The  completed  form  is 
then  sent  to  the  stereotyping 
department  for  further  proces¬ 
sing.  Types  of  unusual  shapes 
or  sizes,  not  available  in  lino¬ 
type  are  set  by  monotype  or 
ludlow,  which  also  are  “hot 
metal”  processes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  “hot 
metal”  operation,  the  Employer 
makes  occasional  use  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  matter  which 
is  to  appear  in  the  newspaper. 
This  darkroom  work  is  per¬ 
formed  by  photographers  in  the 
editorial  department,  who  also 
take,  develop,  and  print  news 
photographs  and  who  have  been 
represented  by  the  Guild  since 
it  was  certified  by  the  Board  in 
1943.  The  photoengraver’s  func¬ 
tion  in  the  “hot  metal”  process 
is  to  engrave  metal  plates  or 
“cuts”  of  illustrations  and  photo¬ 
graphs  and  to  engrave  a  metal 
plate  of  the  entire  page  after  it 
has  been  processed  by  the  stereo¬ 
typers.  It  is  this  metal  plate 
which  is  eventually  used  on  the 
printing  presses.  On  occasion, 
when  an  editorial  department 
photographer  is  unavailable,  a 


pbotoengraver  may  be  asked  to 
make  a  photographic  negative 
from  a  positive  or  from  some 
other  kinds  of  material. 

Tape  Produces  Film 

In  1959,  the  Employer  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  process,  called 
photo-composition,  and  a  new 
piece  of  equipment,  called  the 
Linofilm  machine,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  20  percent  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  matter  but 
none  of  its  editorial  matter. 
Photocomposition  is  a  technique 
of  creating  type  which  uses  a 
photographic  principle  in  place 
of  the  “hot  metal”  casting  under 
the  old  system.  A  keyboard 
similar  to  the  Linotype  key¬ 
board  is  used,  but  its  piquet  is 
a  punched  electronic  tape.  This 
tape  is  fed  into  a  machine  which 
produces  either  film  or  sensi¬ 
tized  paper  containing  an  un¬ 
developed  form  of  type.  When 
the  film  or  sensitized  paper  is 
developed  and  printed,  the  result 
is  similar  to  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph,  except  that  instead  of  a 
picture  of  some  object  it  is  a 
picture  of  type.  The  page  is 
then  assembled  by  pasting  the 
type,  photographs,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  in  their  appropriate  places 
and  the  entire  sheet  is  sent  to 
the  photoengraving  department 
for  the  making  of  metal  plates  to 
be  placed  on  the  presses. 

Upon  introduction  of  the  new 
process,  the  Employer  assigned 
all  the  work  connected  with  it  to 
members  of  the  Typographers. 
Aside  from  the  keyboard  and 
other  traditional  composing 
room  work,  this  work  included 
the  darkroom  tasks  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  film  and  sensitized  paper 
and  printing  of  what  was  called 
in  the  record  “velox”  prints.  The 
Guild  protested,  claiming  that 
under  its  contract  with  the  Em¬ 
ployer,  photographers  in  the 
editorial  department  should  have 
been  assigned  the  darkroom 
work.  When  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  concerning  this  con¬ 
troversy,  the  Guild  filed  a  griev¬ 
ance  and  carried  its  complaint 
to  arbitration,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Employer. 

The  arbitrator  held  that  the 
Guild  contract  required  the  Em¬ 
ployer  to  assign  the  darkroom 
work  to  photographers;  but  he 
made  clear  that  because  the 
Typographers  was  not  a  party 
to  the  arbitration,  he  was  not 
passing  upon  rights  arising  out 
of  its  contract. 


that  as  photocomposition  re- 

g  places  or  substitutes  for  the 

earlier  “hot  metal”  processes, 
those  employees  who  previously 
worked  on  the  old  process  are 

Jnow  entitled  to  the  new  work. 

The  Employer  argues  that  it  has 
committed  itself  by  contract  with 
Shortly  after  the  arbitrator  the  Typographers  to  give  the 
rendered  his  award,  John  Burke,  work  to  its  members  and  that 
president  of  the  Typographers,  the  practice  in  the  newspaper 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  Schell,  industry  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
chairman  of  its  Philadelphia  try  has  been  to  give  darkroom 
Inquirer  unit,  which  stated,  in  work  in  the  photocomposition 
part,  as  follows:  process  to  members  of  ITU 

“Through  you,  I  wish  to  ad-  locals,  rather  than  to  members 
vise  our  members,  performing  of  any  other  union, 
paste-up  and  other  duties  in  the  lo  contending  that  its  mem- 
photo-composition  room,  to  re-  bers  are  entitled  to  the  disputed 
fuse  to  process  the  production  of  work,  the  Typographers  agrees 
the  dark  room  if  and  when  the  with  the  above  arguments  pre¬ 
dark  room  work  is  assigned  to  sented  by  the  Employer  and  con- 
other  than  members  of  the  Phil-  tends  further  that  by  operating 
adelphia  Typographical  Union.”  schools  to  train  its  members  in 
The  letter  requested  that  it  the  photocomposition  pr^ess,  it 
be  posted  in  the  photocomposi-  provided  them  with  the 

tion  room  and  it  was  actually  requisite  skills  to  perform  the 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  work.  It  also  relies  on  the  lan- 
where  members  of  the  Typogra-  PTuage  in  its  International  con- 
phers  could  see  it.  A  copy  was  stitution  in  support  of  its  claim, 
sent  to  Stewart  Hooker,  the  The  Guild  argues  that  its 
Employer’s  Director  of  Person-  members  are  already  trained  to 
nel  and  Labor  Relations.  The  do  the  darkroom  work,  since  it 
Employer  then  filed  a  charge  is  similar  to  the  work  which  they 
against  the  Typographers,  al-  normally  perform.  It  points  out 
leging  that  the  posting  of  the  that  the  Employer  has  for  years 
above  letter  constituted  a  viola-  used  Guild-represented  photog- 
tion  of  Section  8  (b)  (4)  (D),  raphers  to  do  the  darkroom  work 
and  subsequently  the  Guild  fil^  in  connection  with  advertising 
similar  charges  against  the  matter  and  that  this  darkroom 
Typographers.  The  Employer  work  is  exactly  the  type  of 
has  never  reassigned  the  work  work  that  is  involved  herein.  It 
to  members  of  the  Guild  and  urges  that  its  contract  with  the 
members  of  the  Typographers  Employer  has  been  interpreted 
were  still  doing  the  disputed  by  an  arbitrator  as  entitling  its 
work  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  members  to  the  disputed  work. 

It  denies  that  assigning  a  Guild 
Contentions  of  the  Parties  photographer  to  the  photocom- 

The  employer  contends  that  position  darkroom  would  disimpt 
its  assignment  of  the  work  to  the  composing  rewm  operation 
employees  represented  by  the  impair  its  efficiency. 
Typographers  is  proper  on  the  The  Photo-EngravCTS  contends 
ground  that  photocomposition  is  that  the  portion  of  the  dispu^ 
an  integrated  process,  all  parts  work  which  involves  malang 
of  which  should  be  performed  “velox  ’  pr>ots  is  properly  with- 
by  employees  represented  by  the  *ts  jurisdiction  and  relies 
same  union.  It  further  urges  upon  a  provision  which  has  b^n 

in  its  contracts  with  the  Em- 
WE  SWITCHED  TO  TAPE!  ployer  at  least  since  1939.  The 

Photo-Engravers  likewise  claims 
that  the  language  of  its  Inter- 
national  constitution  indicates 
''  II  J**  ,  ^  that  its  members  are  entitled  to 

^  the  disputed  work. 

S  Skills  and  Work  Involved 

/  \  ^  J\  \  The  record  shows  that  the 

\  members  of  the  Typographers 

I  I  Y  assigned  by  the  Employer  to 

~  ^  I .  *  perform  the  darkroom  work  are 

ttyj  composing  room  employees  who 

have  been  specially  trained  at 
^  chain  of  ITU  schools 
\  •  V  ’Ti’  *•$  ^  teach  its  members  the 

^  ‘;Vv  "s-lx  skills  necessary  to  perform  the 

••  -v.y  -.V;  V  darkroom  work  in  the  photo- 

‘v  composition  process.  The  record 

[.*•  •  •••  >.*:  7:.*1  further  shows  that  both  Guild 

■  ARTehTe's  photographers  and  members  of 
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Photocomp  Work 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

the  Photo-Enjfravers  are  nor¬ 
mally  engaged  in  operation  of 
photographic  darkrooms  and  re¬ 
quire  a  minimum  of  instruction 
to  learn  the  mechanics  of  the 
photocomposition  darkroom. 
Since  all  the  contending  em¬ 
ployees  thus  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  skills  to  perform  the  dis¬ 
puted  work,  this  factor  cannot 
assist  us  in  determining  which 
of  them  is  entitled  to  the  work. 

Custom  and  Practirc 

In  seeking  to  establish  an 
industry  practice,  Burke,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Typographers,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  New  York  City 
newspaper  in  which  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  did  no  darkroom  work  in 
the  photocomposition  process  and 
that  he  had  been  told  by  other 
ITU  officials  that  the  same  was 
true  at  four  other  newspapers 
in  Boston  and  Washin^on. 
Alexander  Bevis,  an  interna¬ 
tional  vicepresident  of  the  ITU, 
testified  that  in  his  nationwide 
travels  he  had  seen  only  ITU 
members  doing  the  darkroom 
work  in  the  photocomposition 
process.  A  member  of  the  Photo- 
Engravers  testified  that  making 
“velox”  prints  in  connection 
with  photocomposition  at  two 
Washington,  D.  C.,  newspapers 
was  the  exclusive  task  of  photo¬ 
engravers.  In  view  of  the  limited 
and  inconclusive  nature  of  this 
evidence,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  1783  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  we  find  that 
the  record  does  not  adequately 
establish  an  industry  practice 
regarding  the  disputed  work. 

Employer’s  Past  Practice 

Since  photocomposition  is 
new  process,  no  employee  of  the 
Employer  had  ever  been  engaged 
in  photocomposition  work  until 
the  events  leading  to  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  occurred,  even  to  the 
new  work  and  requires  some¬ 
what  similar  skills.  Thus,  both 
photocomposition  and  “hot 
metal”  processes  involve  the 
making  of  “velox”  prints.  How¬ 
ever,  in  photocomposition  “vel¬ 
ox”  prints  are  made  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  assembling  of  the 
advertisement  by  the  paste-up 
method;  while  under  the  “hot 
metal”  process,  “velox”  prints 
are  made  largely  in  connection 
with  advertising  art  work  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  composi¬ 
tion.  We  find  therefore  that  the 
Employer  had  not  established  a 
prior  practice  which  is  deter¬ 
minative  of  this  case. 

This  analysis  makes  it  clear 
that  the  factors  which  we  have 
usually  supplied  in  jurisdictional 
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disputes  cannot  aid  us  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  instant  case.  We  must 
therefore  utilize  what  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  in  the  CBS  case, 
referred  to  as  our  “experience 
and  common  sense”  to  resolve 
this  dispute. 

Basically,  the  difficulties  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
photocomposition  process  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  are  those 
which  result  in  all  plants  where 
extensive  technological  changes 
take  place.  New  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  supplant  those  previ¬ 
ously  used  and,  in  the  process, 
employees  may  lose  their  jobs, 
or  may  be  required  to  learn  new 
skills.  In  the  latter  event,  their 
retention  may  depend  on  whether 
they  are  able  to  learn  how  to 
operate  the  new  equipment.  Em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  and  unions 
all  face  important  and  delicate 
problems  as  a  result  of  these 
technological  improvements. 

Jobs  Tlireatened 

In  the  newspaper  industry, 
photocomposition  and  other  pho¬ 
tographic  processes  are  gradu¬ 
ally  replacing  “hot  metal”  meth¬ 
ods  of  composition.  While  such 
photographic  techniques  are 
presently  being  used  only  for  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the 
composition  work,  the  record 
shows  that  they  may  one  day 
replace  all  “hot  metal”  proc¬ 
esses.  “Hot  metal”  and  photo¬ 
graphic  methods  fulfill  the  same 
composing  functions  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers.  However, 
photocomposition  requires  cer¬ 
tain  skills,  such  as  photography, 
not  previously  needed  in  the 
“hot  metal”  process.  This 
change  in  composing  room  tech¬ 
nology  has  threatened  the  jobs 
of  members  of  the  ITU  who 
have  long  performed  the  com¬ 
posing  room  work  in  the  “hot 
metal”  process,  but,  at  least  un¬ 
til  recently,  have  had  no  photo- 
gfraphic  skills. 

The  record  reveals  that  the 
ITU  long  has  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  aid  its  members 
to  keep  pace  with  technological 
progress.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  the  ITU  established  schools 
and  instituted  courses  to  retrain 
its  members  in  the  new  skills 
they  would  need  to  retain  their 
value  to  their  employers  as  new 
processes  were  introduced.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
for  this  purpose  and  ITU  mem¬ 
bers  have  devoted  many  hours 
to  attending  such  classes.  As 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that 
new  skills  were  required  to  per- 
from  photocomposition  work, 
the  ITU,  realizing  that  the  jobs 
of  its  members  were  at  stake, 
added  to  the  curriculum  courses 
which  would  give  them  such 
skills.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
ITU  members  have  been  trained 
at  these  schools  to  utilize  the 


various  photographic  skills  re¬ 
quired  by  the  photocomposition 
process. 

Determination 

As  far  as  the  Guild  and  the 
Photo-Engravers  are  concerned, 
while  their  members  have  done 
darkroom  work  before,  they 
have  never  done  darkroom  work 
in  connection  with  composing 
the  newspaper.  If  such  work 
were  assigned  to  members  of 
the  Typographers,  members  of 
the  Guild  and  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  would  not  lose  even  1 
hour  of  work  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  since 
members  of  the  Typographers 
have  always  done  composition 
work,  many  of  them  might  be 
affected  to  the  point  of  losing 
their  employment  if  they  are 
not  awarded  the  disputed  dark¬ 
room  work. 

Recognizing  that  the  jobs  of 
large  numbers  of  its  composing 
room  employees  were  in  jeopardy 
and  appreciating  the  efforts  of 
individual  employees  and  their 
union  to  fit  themselves  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  new  technology,  the 
Employer  decided  that  its  news¬ 
paper  would  function  best  if  the 
new  work  were  assigned  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Typographers.  We 
are  asked  by  the  Guild  and  the 
Photo-Engravers  to  overturn 
that  assignment,  thereby  taking 
away  the  employment  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  members  of  the 
Typographers,  and  opening  a 
new  field  to  the  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  Guild  or 
members  of  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers.  This  we  decline  to  do. 

We  conclude  that  composing 
room  employees  represented  by 
the  Typographers  are  entitled 
to  the  disputed  work  and  shall 
determine  the  dispute  in  their 
favor.  In  making  this  determina¬ 
tion,  we  rely  particularly  on  the 
facts  that  photocomposition  is  a 
substitute  for  the  earlier  “hot 
metal”  process  and  that  com¬ 
posing  room  employees  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Typographers  have 
performed  this  “hot  metal” 
work  in  the  past. 

Dissenting  Opinion 

BOYD  LEEDOM,  member, 
dissenting: 

(Gerald  A.  Brown  concurred) : 

Unlike  my  colleagues  of  the 
majority,  I  would  award  the 
disputed  work  to  the  editorial 
department  photographers  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Guild.  In  award¬ 
ing  this  work  to  the  composing 
room  employees  represented  by 
the  Typographers,  it  seems  to 
me  my  colleagues  have  over¬ 
looked  those  factors  which  the 
Board  has  uniformly  applied  in 
the  numerous  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  cases  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  CBS  case. 


and  have  relied,  instead,  on  two 
novel  factors  without  precedent 
in  Section  10(k)  cases,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Employer’s  assign¬ 
ment. 

If  the  majority  had  followed 
the  approach  of  prior  cases,  in 
which  the  Board  relied  on  such 
factors  as  (1)  the  skills  and 
work  involved,  (2)  Employer’s 
past  practice,  and  (3)  similarity 
to  prior  processes,  the  conclusion 
would  l>e  inescapable  that  the 
disputed  work  should  be  awarded 
to  the  editorial  department  pho¬ 
tographers.  Thus,  as  to  the  skills 
and  work  involved,  the  record  ^  , 
shows  that  photographers  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Guild  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  done  darkroom  work 
for  the  Employer.  It  shows 
further  that  members  of  the 
Typographers  assigned  by  the 
Employer  to  perform  darkroom 
work  in  connection  with  the 
photocomposition  process  are 
composing  room  employees  whose 
training  and  skills  are  in  the 
“hot  metal”  process  and  that,  in 
order  to  perform  the  disputed 
work,  the  latter  employees  must 
be  specially  trained.  As  the  ma¬ 
jority  admits,  neither  Guild 
photographers  nor  members  of 
the  Photo-Engravers  require 
special  training. 

Skills  Test 

In  assigning  the  disputed 
work  to  typographical  em¬ 
ployees,  the  majority  relies  on 
the  fact  that  facilities  exist  for 
training  linotype  operators  to 
become  darkroom  operators.  By 
virtue  of  such  reasoning,  the 
skills  test,  which  the  Board  has 
applied  in  Section  10  (k)  cases, 
becomes  essentially  meaningless, 
since  it  is  always  true  that  any 
employee  who  does  not  have  the 
skills  to  perform  a  job  can  at¬ 
tend  a  school  and  learn  them. 
The  majority  inquires  whether  a 
different  result  would  be  war¬ 
ranted  if  members  of  the  Typog¬ 
raphers  had  learned  their  pho¬ 
tographic  skills  before  the  Em¬ 
ployer  purchased  the  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  majority  misconceives 
my  position.  The  key  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  what  date 
the  employees  learned  the  skills 
required  to  perform  the  disputed 
work,  but  rather,  the  circum¬ 
stances  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  such  acquisition.  Thus,  what 
is  significant  here  is  that  Guild 
photographers,  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  had  possessed  the  skills 
necessary  to  perform  the  dark¬ 
room  work,  while  members  of 
the  Typographers  were  specifi¬ 
cally  trained  to  do  darkroom 
work  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  operate  the  new  equip¬ 
ment.  This  factor  clearly  favors  | 
award  of  the  work  to  photogra-  | 
phers  represented  by  the  Guild.  I 
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Thanks  to  these  18  outstanding 
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Photocomp  Work 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


ployer’s  past  practice,  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  darkroom  work,  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  that  in  dis¬ 
pute,  has  been  performed  in  the 
Employer’s  plant  for  many  years 
by  photographers.  No  member  of 
the  Typographers  had  ever  been 
assign^  to  do  darkroom  work. 

As  to  the  similarity  to  prior 
processes,  under  the  old  “hot 
metal”  process,  photographers 
did  darkroom  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  handling  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter.  The  disputed  work 
involves  darkroom  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  of  ad- 
verti.sing  matter  under  the  pho¬ 
tocomposition  process.  Thus,  the 
disputed  work  has  the  greatest 
similarity  to  the  darkroom  work 
in  the  “hot  metal”  process,  which 
had  been  performed  by  photog¬ 
raphers.  Both  operations  require 
the  development  of  film  and  sen¬ 
sitized  paper,  the  production  of 
negatives  from  such  film,  the 
printing  of  positives,  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  reduction  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  the  handling  of 
cameras  and  of  other  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment. 

New  Territory 

Disregarding  those  factors 
customarily  used  to  determine 
jurisdictional  disputes,  the  ma¬ 
jority  has  ventured  into  new 
territory  and  fashioned  two  new 
factors  which  it  says  should  be 
utilized  to  decide  this  dispute. 
The  majority  relies  on  a  “sub- 
stitution-of-function”  tests  and 
on  a  “loss-of  jobs”  test  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  award  to  members 
of  the  Typographers.  In  my 
view,  neither  test  affords  suffici¬ 
ent  basis  for  the  majority  de¬ 
termination  herein.  The  fact 
that  photocomposition  replaces 
the  “hot  metal”  function  is  no 
reason  to  award  the  new  work 
which  requires  new  skills  to 
those  employees  who  previously 
performed  the  old  work  requir¬ 
ing  different  skiUs,  even  though 
both  processes  are  to  serve  the 
same  function. 

I  know  of  no  case,  and  the 
majority  cites  none,  in  which 
the  Board  has  relied  on  this 
“substitution-of -function”  argu¬ 
ment  in  deciding  a  jurisdictional 
dispute.  The  implications  of  such 
an  approach  are  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  Thus,  for  example,  were 
glass  to  replace  bricks  in  the 
construction  industry,  brick¬ 
layers  rather  than  glass  workers 
would  be  entitled  to  the  work 
involved,  a  result  which  I  doubt 
the  majority  would  wish  to 
reach.  Nor  do  I  find  real  merit 
in  the  majority’s  speculation 
that  members  of  the  Typogra¬ 
phers  would  lose  work  if  dark¬ 
room  jobs  were  assigned  to  pho- 
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togranhers,  while  members  of 
the  Guild  would  lose  no  jobs  if 
a  contiary  result  were  reached. 
In  the  first  place,  the  record 
does  not  show,  and  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  what  kind  of 
reorganization  of  the  Employer’s 
plant  will  take  place  due  to  the 
introduction  of  new  photocom¬ 
position  processes,  and  what  ef¬ 
fect  such  reorganization  will 
have  on  job  opportunities  for 
employees.  In  any  event,  there 
is  no  precedent  supporting  a 
consideration  of  socio-economic 
data  of  this  type  in  determining 
Section  10(k)  disputes. 

I  do  not  disagree  that  the  Em¬ 
ployer’s  assignment  of  disputed 
work  to  members  of  a  particular 
union  is  a  factor  militating  in 
favor  of  awarding  the  work  to 
these  employees  and  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  given  substantial  weight 
to  this  factor.  However,  all  the 
other  relevant  factors  dictate, 
as  I  have  indicated,  that  photog¬ 
raphers  should  be  assigned  the 
disputed  work.  Consequently,  the 
majority  has,  in  effect,  given  to 
the  Employer’s  assignment  con¬ 
trolling  weight  in  deciding  the 
outcome  of  this  jurisdictional 
dispute.  This  is  a  result  which 
the  Board  has  repeatedly  stated 
it  would  not  permit,  and  which 
is  contrary  to  the  decision  in 
CBS,  supra. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I 
would  find  that  photographers 
in  the  editorial  department  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Guild  are  en¬ 
titled  to  perform  the  disputed 
work  and  that  the  Respondent 
Typographers  was  not  and  is 
not  entitled,  by  means  proscribed 
in  Section  8(b)  (4)  (i)  (D),  to 
force  or  require  the  Employer 
to  assign  the  disputed  work  to 
its  members  rather  than  to  the 
photographers. 

• 

Add  Columnists 
To  ‘Alma’  Awards 

Chicago 

Work  of  newspaper  syndicate 
columnists  and  magazine  editors 
in  the  home  laundry  field  will 
be  considered  along  with  that  of 
newspaper  editors  and  writers 
in  the  “Alma”  awards  program 
conducted  annually  by  the 
American  Home  Laundry  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 

Editorial  or  consumer  service 
work  completed  between  April  1 
and  Nov.  30  this  year  will  be 
considered  by  the  judges.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  awarded  Alma  sta¬ 
tuettes  at  the  January,  1964, 
International  Winter  Home 
Furnishings  Market  here. 

Besides  work  on  special  sec¬ 
tions,  supplements,  series,  single 
stories,  columns,  features  and 
picture  stories,  newspaper  en¬ 
trants  may  now  be  judged  also 
on  total  home  laundry  coverage 
published  during  the  award 
period. 


Photo-Lathe  Award 
Winners  Are  Named 

Two  weekly  newspapers  top¬ 
ped  the  nearly  300  submitted 
in  the  nationwide  Photo-Lathe 
Operator’s  Contest. 

In  the  Editorial  Division,  first 
place  went  to  Harold  E.  Nichol¬ 
son  of  the  Meyersdale  (Pa.) 
Republican  for  an  illustration 
for  the  cover  of  a  hospital  sec¬ 
tion.  The  halftone  shows  doctors 
and  nurses  grouped  around  an 
operating  table. 

In  the  Advertising  Division, 
W.  W.  Thomasson  of  the  New- 
nan  (Ga.)  Times-Herald  won 
first  place.  Advertising  copy  in 
this  entry  was  superimposed  on 
a  ^-page  picture  of  a  young 
boy  dreamily  fishing  alongside 
a  stream. 

Both  Nicholson  and  Thomas¬ 
son  will  receive  RCA  color  tele¬ 
vision  sets. 

The  contest  was  announced 
early  this  year  by  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc.,  LaSalle,  Illinois,  in 
order  to  collect  actual  examples 
of  unusual  and  fine  quality  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving.  The  Photo- 
Lathe,  introduced  late  in  1960, 
produces  both  line  and  halftone 
engravings. 

Second  and  third  places  in 
the  Editorial  Division  went  to 
Nelson  Bryant,  Claremont 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle,  and  El- 
burn  G.  Kanz,  New  Braunfels 
(Tex.)  Zeitung  Chronicle.  In 
the  Advertising  Division,  second 
prize  went  to  John  Gebbie  III, 
of  the  Bellevue  (Nebr.)  Press 
and  third  prize  to  W.  T.  Brant¬ 
ley  of  the  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Joumal-Herald.  Second  place 
winners  received  portable  tran¬ 
sistor  radios  and  third  place 
winners  received  electric  can 
openers. 

Honorable  Mentions  went  to 
L.  A.  Paulson  of  the  Newell 
(Iowa)  Mirror;  Nellie  Vargo  of 


the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and 
James  MacLachlan  of  the  Sid¬ 
ney  (N.  Y.)  Record  and  Bain- 
bridge  News.  In  the  Advertising 
Division,  honorable  mention  was 
given  to  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 

Special  mention  for  line  re¬ 
production  went  to  Mrs.  Jan 
Akers  of  the  Southwest  Times, 
Pulaski,  Virginia,  and  to  Chil¬ 
ton  Latham  of  the  Steuben 
Courier,  Bath,  N.  Y.;  and  for 
color  covers  for  special  sections 
to  Ray  Andrus  of  the  Dearborn 
(Mich.)  Independent  and  Elaine 
Schuster  of  the  Lorain  (0.) 
Journal. 

• 

Space/ Aviation 
Writing  Awards 

Three  specialists  in  the  avia¬ 
tion  and  space  fields  were  named 
winners  of  1963  awards  by  the 
Aviation/Space  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  are:  Jules  Berg¬ 
man,  science  editor  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  James  E.  Cahill  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Aviation  News;  and 
James  Yamell,  photographer 
and  advertising  manager  of 
Beech  Aircraft  Company- 

Former  Newspaperman 

Mr.  Bergman  won  the  1963 
Radio-Television  Award  for  his 
hour-long  program,  “60  Hours 
to  the  Moon”  April  29,  1962. 
Mr.  Cahill  won  the  Newspaper 
Award  for  articles  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  LaGuardia  and  Idle- 
wild  Airports  to  New  York,  and 
the  nation.  Mr.  Yarnell  won  the 
photo  category  for  pictures 
which  illustrated  the  book,  “This 
is  My  Land,”  by  Martin  (Maiden. 

Mr.  Cahill,  editor  of  Aviation 
News  since  its  inception  in  1958, 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch, 
Associated  Press,  and  Standard 
News  Service  of  New  York. 
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This  is  whaf  you  get: 


'JENK"  JONES 


IMPACT 
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•  VARIETY 
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•  AUTHORITY 


“JENK”  JONES,  the  versatile  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  is  a  master  of  prose,  of  the  vivid 
analogy,  of  the  verbal  wallop  —  imparted  with  a  swift-sure  incisiveness  that  cuts  through  the 
superficialities  of  issues  to  the  very  core  of  meaning. 


Here  is  a  writer  who  is  not  just  a  man  ...  he  is  AN  INSTITU¬ 
TION  —  the  epitome  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

That’s  why  requests  for  reprints  of  his  columns  are  breaking  all 
known  records  . . .  and  why  more  and  more  editors  continue  to 
start  his  column  every  week. 

Write,  tvire  or  phone  for  rates  for  “JENK”  JONES’  1 ,000-word-plus  weekend  column  if  your  territory  is  still  open. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SUBURBAN  PRESS  DOWN  UNDER 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  suburban  press  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  sounds  like  a  ‘down-under’ 
twin  to  our  own  suburban  press 
in  the  United  States,  judprinp 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
trade  paper,  Newspaper  News, 
published  in  Sydney. 

Under  the  headline,  “Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Keeps  Pace  with 
Growing  Nation,”  the  lead  to  a 
story  in  Newspaper  News 
sounded  as  if  it  could  have  come 
out  of  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles: 

“As  the  cities  of  Australia 
sprawl  further  and  further 
afield,  so  too,  is  the  suburban 
newspaper  growing  and  prosper¬ 
ing,  not  only  as  a  convenient  and 
effective  ad  medium  for  local 
commerce  and  industry,  but  also 
as  the  voice  of  the  community 
it  serves.  Today,  the  once  hum¬ 
ble,  once  maligned  suburban 
newspaper  enjoys  a  prestige 
that  would  have  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  only  a  mere  few  years 
ago.” 

According  to  the  article,  the 
trend  in  Australia  has  been 
towards  ownership  of  suburban 
papers  by  big-city  newspaper 
interests  with  their  sharp-^ged 


Whafs  in  it  for  me? 

What’s  in  E&P’s  Year  Book?  A 
lot  more  than  you  probably  ' 
realized!  Every  time  you  take 
it  down  from  your  bookshelf 
you’ll  find  some  new  and  use¬ 
ful  information  related  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES,  for 
instance.  You’ll  find  a  selected 
listing  of  top  U.S.  advertising 
agencies — the  ones  that  place 
the  lion’s  share  of  newspaper 
space — in  the  1963  E&P  YEAR 
BOOK.  From  Acomb  to  Zlowe, 
you’ll  find  the  list,  with  their 
addresses  and  the  names  of 
media  directors  or  managers 
on  pages  447-454  of  the  1963 
edition. 


Starting  on  page  462  you’ll 
find  lists  of  ad  agencies  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Australian 
agencies  can  be  found  on 
page  514. 


You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
much  useful  information  you 
will  find  in  the  1963  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK. 
Order  your  copy  today,  $5  per 
copy.  Write  to  the  Circulation 
Director,  E&P,  850  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


professional  approach  to  produc¬ 
tion”  and  this  has  “all  but 
swept  away  the  opportunist,  the 
get-rich-and-get-out  unskilled 
operator,” 

Newspaper  News  adds  that  in 
all  but  a  handful  of  cases  the 
suburban  field  is  the  domain  of 
the  trained  journalist  and  these 
papers  are  now  being  read 
almost  as  avidly  as  the  big-city 
dailies. 

National  Ads 

Most  important,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  have  begun  to  see  the 
suburban  press  as  a  potent  sell¬ 
ing  medium  in  Australia,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  national  level. 
This  includes  banks,  petrol  com¬ 
panies,  furniture  manufacturers, 
electrical  appliance  producers 
and  food  firms. 

Well  aware  of  their  new¬ 
found  customers,  the  suburban 
press  is  endeavoring  to  give 
advertisers  what  Newspaper 
News  calls  “Grade  A  Service.” 

Both  sides  of  the  above  adver¬ 
tising-suburban  newspaper  coin 
have  their  parallels  in  our  own 
country. 

The  biggest  expansion  in  the 
Australian  suburban  press  field 
has  been  in  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne,  where  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  total  (in  excess 
of  200)  suburban  papers  are 
operating. 

The  majority  of  the  papers  in 
these  cities  are  group-owned, 
although  there  are  several  good 
independently  operated  publica¬ 
tions. 

A  key  trend  in  suburban  news¬ 
paper  production,  says  News¬ 
paper  News,  is  the  move  toward 
centralization  of  printing  in  one 
plant. 

One  organization  in  Mel- 
[  bourne’s  northern  suburbs,  the 
I  Associated  Leader  Group  News¬ 
papers,  publishes  an  average  of 
three  newspapers  a  day.  Eight 
of  them  are  published  by  the 
group  and  its  associates,  the 
rest  are  for  independent  owners. 

The  company’s  own  publica- 
I  tions  number  105,320  copies  per 
week  and  cover  an  area  housing 
a  fifth  of  Melbourne’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

Another  organization  with  its 
;  own  plant  is  Peter  Isaacson  Pty. 
'  Ltd.,  in  Middle  Brighton.  This 
group  has  recently  combined 
several  papers  and  now  runs 
under  one  masthead,  “Southern 
I  Cross.” 

Standard  Newspapers,  Chelt¬ 


enham,  is  another  big  group. 
These  publishers,  with  Progress 
Press  Pty.  Ltd.,  produce  well 
over  half  the  total  suburban 
newspapers  in  Melbourne. 
“Progress  Press”  is  set  up  and 
printed  in  the  Melbourne  Her¬ 
ald’s  plant. 

Standard  recently  added  the 
Camberwell  News-Pictorial  to 
its  already-substantial  grroup  of 
local  weekly  news  pictorial 
papers.  This  new  paper,  the  11th 
in  the  group,  circulates  through 
a  better  class  residential  area 
of  Melbourne’s  eastern  suburbs. 

Standard  claims  total  reader- 
ship  in  the  11-paper  group  in 
excess  of  a  quarter-of-a-million 
circulation.  One  member,  the 
Frankston  Standard,  has  won 
the  Melbourne  Suburban  News¬ 
papers’  Association  award  for 
the  best  suburban  newspaper 
for  the  last  four  years  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

A  subsidiary  company.  Post 
Newspapers  Pty.  Ltd.,  publishes 
the  Peninsula  Post,  the  only 
local  weekly  covering  the  whole 
of  the  prosperous  Momington 
Peninsula. 

Tab  WecAly 

Sydney  is  a  comparable  situa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Newspaper 
News.  The  St.  George  and 
Sutherland  Shire  Leader,  a  vig¬ 
orous,  well-produced  tabloid 
weekly  there,  provides  302,000 
people  in  the  area  with  coverage 
of  local  news,  sport  and  women’s 
and  social  events. 

Published  by  the  Suburban 
Publications  group,  who  also 
put  out  the  Kingsgrove-River- 
wood  Courier  and  the  Liverpool 
News,  the  paper  boasts  the 
largest  trained  editorial  staff 
among  individual  Sydney  sub¬ 
urban  regional  papers,  according 
to  Newspaper  News.  The  staff 
comprises  two  sub-editors,  four 
reporters  and  a  photographer, 
plus  a  columnist  and  experi¬ 
enced  outside  contributors  on 
sport  and  motoring. 

Average  size  of  each  issue 
ranges  from  48  to  56  pages, 
with  a  good  percentage  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  it. 

Newspaper  News  took  a 
glance  through  a  typical  issue 
of  the  Leader  and  reported  that 
stories  ranged  from  a  council 
request  for  more  State  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  and  a  move  to  solve 
peak-hour  traffic  chaos  to  the 
crowning  of  a  local  beauty 
queen  and  an  old  soldiers’ 
reunion. 

The  Leader  is  one  of  the  few 
suburban  papers  which  carries 
an  editorial  each  week  on  local 
affairs.  The  subjects  of  its  edi¬ 
torials  have  ranged  from  park¬ 
ing  to  juvenile  deliquency. 

According  to  Newspaper 
News,  the  Leader  has  given 
strong  civic  leadership  to  many 


local  issues  and  has  opened  its 
columns  to  dozens  of  appeals  for 
aid  and  financial  assistance 
from  both  individuals  and 
organizations.  One  Leader  cam¬ 
paign  was  successful  in  having 
the  span  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Georges  River  increased  from 
four  to  six  lanes  during  the 
early  planning  stages  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  area. 

The  Leader  is  published  each 
Wednesday,  and  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  81,000  home-delivered 
free  copies,  plus  an  average 
weekly  sold  circulation  of  more 
than  1,000. 

Use  of  Color 

The  comparisons  with  our 
own  suburban  press  kept  pop¬ 
ping  up  in  Newspaper  News. 

A  further  development,  which 
the  trade  paper  predicts  is 
likely  to  grow,  has  been  the  use 
of  color.  At  present,  color  is 
mainly  confined  to  special  and 
souvenir  issues. 

Messenger  Press  Ltd.,  Port 
Adelaide,  recently  had  a  three- 
deck  rotary  press  installed  and 
color  supplements  are  now  a 
regular  feature.  A  special  color 
issue  of  the  Port  Adelaide  Mes¬ 
senger  was  printed  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
to  the  area. 

There  are  10  papers  in  this 
group  with  total  circulation  of 
195,000  copies  each  week.  News¬ 
paper  News  reports.  A  number 
of  color  sales  dodgers  have  been 
produced  on  the  press  for  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Suburban  Group 

Scanning  Newspaper  News 
further,  we  learned  that  the 
Melbourne  Suburban  News¬ 
papers’  Association  is  holding 
its  second  annual  newspaper 
seminar  May  3.  Co-operating  is 
the  Suburban  Newspaper  Audit 
Bureau. 

Suburban  newspapers  in  the 
Melbourne  metropolitan  area 
have  a  circulation  of  over  half- 
a-million,  according  to  News¬ 
paper  News,  and  the  seminar 
has  stirred  up  quite  a  bit  of 
interest. 

There’s  a  similarity  here  to 
the  Cook  County  Group  of  a  few 
years  ago  around  Chicago  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation  in  our 
own  country. 

The  Melbourne  Suburban 
Newspapers’  Association  was 
established  20  years  ago. 
Through  this  central  organiza¬ 
tion  advertisers  can  get  all  the 
details  necessary  to  conduct 
their  campaigns.  They  can  find 
out  what  papers  cover  which 
suburb  and  all  the  necessary 
technical  data.  And  they  can  use 
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any  one  of  the  more  than  50 
suburban  newspapers  in  the 
orgranization  individually  or  as 
a  total  package. 

In  this  context,  they  have  a 
similar  set-up  to  the  Quality 
Group  of  Suburban  New  Jersey, 
which  sells  advertising:  the  same 
way  in  the  suburban  Newark- 
New  York  area. 

Two  years  ago  some  of  the 
local  proprietors  around  Mel¬ 
bourne  set  up  the  Suburban 
Newspaper  Audit  Bureau.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  owners  of  the  free 
papers.  Since  it  bepan,  17  of  the 
31  free  papers  have  become 
members  and  others  have  been 
nominated.  This  membership 
represents  a  total  of  more  than 
330,000  of  the  suburban  papers 
circulated  in  Melbourne  weekly. 

Newspaper  News  says  that 
SNAB  was  formed  with  the 
assistance  of  chartered  account¬ 
ants  to  help  raise  the  standard 
of  suburban  newspapers.  One  of 
the  bureau’s  jobs  was  to  ensure 
that  advertisers  knew,  through 
proper  audits,  the  effective  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  paper  being  used. 
Figures  are  kept  up  to  date  by 
a  full  audit  once  a  year,  plus  a 
periodical  “snap  audit.” 

600,000  Copies 

Newspaper  News  said  that 
600,000  papers  weekly  pour  from 
Melbourne’s  suburban  publish¬ 
ing  plants  “with  all  the  small 
items  of  local  news  that  the 
three  big  metropolitan  dailies 
just  can’t  hope  to  cover.”  About 
56  papers  are  in  operation. 

According  to  Newspaper 
News,  the  look  of  the  suburban 
press  in  Melbourne  has  changed 
in  the  past  few  years.  “Years 
ago  odd  filler  items  were  tucked 
away  to  fill  gaps — in  many 
instances  very  small  gaps — left 
in  what  was  really  a  double 
sheet  of  advertising.  Nowadays,” 
the  article  continued,  “the 
papers  compete  in  looks  and  con¬ 
tent  with  their  big  brothers,  the 
dailies.” 

Newspaper  News  attributes 
this  to  a  realization  that  people 
simply  hated  reading  slabs  of 
advertisements  without  a  bit  of 
real  news  to  go  with  them.  So 
the  size  was  increased  and  the 
news  content  widened. 

And  tell  us  if  the  following 
from  Newspaper  News  doesn’t 
sound  as  if  it  came  right  out  of 
a  Suburban  Press  Foundation 
meeting  in  Chicago?  “People, 
being  what  they  are,  want  to 
read  about  themselves,  or  their 
neighbors,  or  their  community 
as  a  whole.  And  advertisers 
want  their  messages  alongside 
the  columns  people  read — and  so 
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the  cycle  is  complete.  The  real 
success  formula  of  the  suburban 
press  is  local  news.” 

In  reviewing  the  suburban 
section  of  Newspaper  News,  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  if  you 
dropped  a  suburban  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  from  Birmingham,  Mich., 
or  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  into  the 
media  whirl  down  under,  he’d 
hardly  know  the  difference. 

• 

Carrolls  Purchase 
Old  Arkansas  Weekly 

Little  Rock 

The  Star  Herald  Printing 
Co.  at  Pocahontas  has  been 
sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 
Carroll.  Mrs.  Carroll  has  been 
employed  at  the  Star  Herald  for 
more  than  six  years.  The  Car- 
rols  purchased  the  partnerships 
of  the  L.  F.  Blankenship  and 
Warren  L.  Blankenship  estates 
and  Mrs.  Eunice  Blankenship 
O’Baugh,  who  has  been  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Star  Herald  for  the  past  28 
years.  Mrs.  O’Baugh  will  retire. 
*  *  * 

Pony  Express  Expands 

Stanton,  Calif. 

Establishment  of  the  Stanton 
Pony  Express,  a  weekly  paper 
associated  with  the  four-year-old 
Buena  Park  Pony  Express,  was 
completed  by  Publisher  Thomas 
C.  McGiffin.  Mrs.  Rusty  Gil¬ 
christ  is  news  editor,  after  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park  (Calif.)  Signal, 
Soiitk  Gate  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Western  Outdoor  News  of  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif.  Don  J.  Slack 
is  advertising  manager  after 
advertising  agency  experience  in 
Denver. 

*  *  * 

La  Grange,  Ky. 

W.  L.  Dawson,  editor  of  the 
Oldham  Era,  has  announced  his 
retirement  and  sale  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  weekly  to  James 
W.  Goranflo,  a  partner  since 
1947,  and  Thomas  F.  Manby,  a 
lawyer  here.  Mr.  Goranfio,  be¬ 
comes  editor.  Gene  Armstrong, 
a  shareholder,  becomes  associate 
editor. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  been  editor 
of  the  Era  for  45  years.  He 
bought  the  paper  in  1917. 

*  *  * 

Ithaca,  Mich. 

Purchase  of  a  interest  in  the 
Gratiot  County  Herald  by  two 
employes,  John  B.  Stafford  and 
Robert  W.  MacDonald,  has  been 
announced. 

George  K.  McCall  continues 
as  active  publisher  with  Mr. 
Stafford  serving  as  editor  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  as  business 
manager. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Herald  for  16 
years.  Mr.  Stafford  joined  the 
Herald  editorial  staff  more  than 


a  year  ago  following  newspaper 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
and  in  Oregon.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Detroit  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  is 
the  son  of  Dale  Stafford,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  Daily 
News. 

The  sale  of  an  interest  in  the 
Herald  marks  the  first  time  since 
1892,  when  the  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  J.  N.  McCall,  that  it 
has  not  been  owned  entirely  by 
the  McCall  family. 


THURSDATA 


PAGE  NAME  —  The  Sea- 
ford  (N.  Y.)  Southecust  Nassau 
Enterprise  is  running  a  contest 
to  name  its  teen  page.  Twenty 
five  portable  phonographs  and 
records  will  go  to  the  best  25  en¬ 
tries  and  a  special  grand  prize 
goes  to  the  final  winner. 

*  *  « 

PHOTO  FUN  —  Our  Town, 
of  Maywood,  N.  J.,  is  running  a 
“Photo  Fun”  contest.  A  candid 
shot  taken  unbeknown  to  the 
subject  is  run  each  week.  If  the 
subject  of  his  wife  spot  the  pic¬ 
ture,  either  can  collect  gifts  by 
identifying  themselves  at  each  of 
four  Maywood  stores  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  contest  advertisement. 

*  *  * 

POTHOLE  CONTEST  —  The 
Langhome  (Pa.)  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley  Advance  is  running  a  “How 
Deep  Are  Your  Potholes?”  con¬ 
test  in  which  it  invites  readers 
to  measure  what  they  regard 
as  the  deepest  pothole  in  their 
borough  and  township  and  send 
the  dimensions  to  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  municipality  in  which 
the  deepest  pothole  is  discovered 
will  receive  “The  Pothole  of  the 
Year”  award.  The  Advance 
claims  the  contest  is  “in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  research  into  the  realm 
of  road  construction  about  which 
much  remains  to  be  learned.” 

*  «  « 

HISTORIANS  —  When  the 
Heppner  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times 
reached  its  80th  birthday  re¬ 
cently,  Publisher  Wes  Sherman 
had  former  publisher  0.  G. 
Crawford  and  0.  M.  Yeager 
write  histories  of  the  weekly. 

« 

COMING  BACK  —  Charles  A. 
Guy,  editor  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-J  oumal,  a 
77,602-circulation  morning-eve¬ 
ning  daily,  told  the  54th  annual 
Panhandle  Press  Association 
meeting  recently  that  the  weekly 
newspaper  is  going  to  continue 
a  strong  comeback.  Mr.  Guy, 
speaking  before  some  160  news¬ 
papermen,  said  the  particular 
values  of  weekly  papers  cannot 
be  matched  by  the  daily,  and 


this  will  cause  the  resurgence 
of  the  weekly.  Daily  papers,  he 
said,  handle  mostly  global,  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  municipal  news. 
Weeklies  cover  their  back  yards 
in  detail,  he  added,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  dailies  to  match 
such  coverage. 

*  *  * 

OWN  OBIT  —  The  Orange- 
County  Courier,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Central  Valley,  N.  Y., 
printed  its  own  obituary  April 
4.  On  the  front  page,  a  message 
boxed  in  black  announced  the 
final  issue.  The  only  explanation 
given  was  “.  .  .  the  pressure  of 
other  interests  of  this  firm.” 
Volume  XXV,  No.  10,  was  the 
final  edition.  It  numbered  eight 
pages. 

*  *  * 

YOUNGER  GENERATION— 
Pete  Donaghue,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Skokie  (Ill.)  Life,  brought 
home  the  weekly’s  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  issue,  which  had  a  green 
shamrock  on  the  front  page. 
His  10-year-old  daughter,  Robin, 
looked  at  the  shamrock  and 
said:  “I  didn’t  know  you  printed 
4-H  club  news.  .  .  .”  Pete’s  wife 
went  right  out  and  bought  the 
whole  family  shamrocks. 

• 

3  Weeklies  Named 
Best  in  Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Winners  in  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association’s  general  ex¬ 
cellence  contest  were  announced 
at  the  Association’s  89th  con¬ 
vention  recently. 

First  place  winners  were  the 
Western  Nebraska  Observer  of 
Kimball  in  Class  4,  the  Oak¬ 
land  Independent  in  Class  3,  the 
Lyons  Mirror-Sun  in  Class  2, 
and  the  Comstock  News  in  Class 
1.  The  contest  was  open  to  the 
231  non-dailies  of  Nebraska. 

The  Western  Nebraska  Ob¬ 
server  is  published  by  Bob  Pink¬ 
erton  who  purchased  the  Kim¬ 
ball  weekly  last  December  from 
Art  Henrickson.  The  Observer 
won  in  the  class  for  newspapers 
in  towns  of  over  2,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Oakland  Independent  is 
published  by  Bob  and  Shirley 
Bogue  who  have  won  excellence 
honors  before. 

The  next  door  neighbor  to  the 
Oakland  paper,  the  Lyons 
Mirror-Sun,  won  top  honors  in 
Class  2,  for  towns  of  500  to  1,000 
population.  Stan  Samuelson  is 
the  publisher. 

Another  newspaper  which  has 
won  contests  in  the  past  was 
first  place  winner  in  Class  1 — 
the  Comstock  News.  This  Sand¬ 
hills  weekly  is  published  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Krilic,  a  newspaperman 
from  the  old  school,  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  beautifully  printed  small 
newspaper  in  a  town  of  236. 
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With  the  complexities  of  media  buying  increasing  steadily,  it  is 
wise  for  the  newspaper  industry  to  evaluate  its  position  in  its  pursuit 
of  national  advertising  linage.  As  part  of  the  team  with  whom  this 
responsibility  lies,  the  AANR  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  soundness 
of  our  position  in  light  of  these  complexities. 

The  symbol  of  the  triangle  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  national  advertising  sales  force.  It  is  equilateral  in  structure 
as  it  is  in  function  . . .  equal  sides  . . .  equal  angles . . .  equal  responsi¬ 
bilities;  the  newspapers’ sales  force  is  in  good  shape. 

We  of  the  AANR,  and  particularly  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  our  position  in  this  structure  and 
acknowledge  with  deepest  respect  our  partners  in  this  effort,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  the  NAEA. 

American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 


Sixteen*Year  Record  of  Revenue  and  Co»t  Increases 


, — 10,000-25,000 — ^  , — 25,000-50,000 — ^ 

Revenue  Expense  Revenue  Expense 


1947  over  1946  .  23.21  26.34  25.03  27.17 

1948  over  1947  .  14.25  16.65  12.42  16.06 

1949  over  1948  .  7.03  9.00  6.61  11.03 

1950  over  1949  .  4.51  5.21  3.31  7.19 

1951  over  1950  .  6.09  8.93  11.36  10.16 

1952  over  1951  .  8.32  7.81  9.52  .10.92 

1953  over  1952  .  5.46  7.64  10.07  9.54 

1954  over  1953  .  2.53  2.16  1.08  2.87 

1955  over  1954  .  7.62  5.99  8.88  5.05 

1956  over  1955  .  3.02  5.06  1.75  4.51 

1957  over  1956  .  1.04  2.78  2.70  2.64 

1958  over  1957  . 03  3.57  .90  1.88 

1959  over  1958  .  6.51  4.54  7.47  5.96 

1960  over  1959  .  6.79  4.81  4.51  5.21 

1961  over  I960  . 25  2.80  1.44  1.38 

1962  over  1961  .  5.32  3.21  6.53  3.20 


-50,000-100,000 — \  ! — Over- 1 00,000 — \  r-Composite  Daily-^ 


Revenue 

Expense 

Revenue 

Expense 

Revenue 

Expense 

24.64 

29.43 

23.62 

29.42 

24.12 

28.09 

17.00 

23.93 

16.60 

23.52 

15.06 

20.04 

7.74 

7.43 

9.86 

10.03 

7.87 

9.34 

6.95 

7.65 

5.59 

7.36 

6.09 

6.85 

8.91 

9.69 

8.91 

8.57 

8.82 

9.34 

9.94 

10.14 

6.56 

10.91 

8.58 

9.95 

1 1.63 

10.74 

6.44 

7.87 

8.40 

8.95 

2.71 

5.19 

.30 

1.83 

11.61 

3.01 

6.48 

5.88 

9.57 

7.17 

8.14 

6.02 

6.67 

7.19 

5.31 

5.88 

4.19 

5.66 

2.10 

6.04 

.19 

2.89 

1.51 

3.59 

1.31 

2.04 

.27 

.88 

.62 

2.09 

5.25 

4.61 

lO.1 1 

8.03 

7.33 

5.78 

4.45 

6.42 

3.73 

5.75 

4.87 

5.55 

—.12 

1.42 

.02 

-32 

.40 

1.48 

3.45 

3.37 

5.77 

4.58 

5.26 

3.59 

1962 — A  Better  Year  For  Most  Newspapers 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  year  1962  was  a  better 
one  financially  for  the  majority 
of  newspapers  than  most  years 
recently,  according  to  Editor  & 
Pubusher’s  16th  annual  cross- 
section  study  of  revenues  and 
expenses  in  four  circulation 
grroups. 

Operating  costs  continued  to 
rise  substantially  but  operating 
revenues  kept  slightly  ahead  of 
the  pace  so  that  for  one  of  the 
few  years  since  World  War  II 
income,  on  the  average,  showed 
a  larger  percentage  gain  than 
expenses. 

Although  there  were  scattered 
red  ink  figures  in  all  revenue 
classifications  among  the  E&P 
sample  of  papers  they  only  pro¬ 
duct  a  loss  in  the  final  aver¬ 
age  figures  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  among  news¬ 
papers  of  “over  100,000”  circu¬ 
lation.  All  other  group  averages 
showed  increases  in  income. 

Cost  Control 

Evidence  of  cost  control  also 
showed  up  with  reduced  expenses 
for  many  items  among  the 
sample  papers  but  produced  only 
relatively  minor  reductions  on 
the  average  not  affecting  the 
totals. 

The  accompanying  charts 
show  the  average  increases  or 
decreases  for  revenue  and  ex¬ 
pense  items  for  newspapers  in 
four  circulation  groups  (10,000 
to  25,000  circulation;  25,000  to 
50,000  circulation;  50,000  to 
100,000  circulation;  and  over 
100,000  circulation)  plus  an 
over-all  average  for  the  “com¬ 
posite  daily.” 

(Because  the  figures  in  the 
tables  are  averages  of  percent¬ 
age  figures  from  many  news¬ 
papers  in  each  group  the  totals 
will  not  necessarily  add  up  to 
100%.  E&P  does  not  contend 
there  is  any  newspaper  which 
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will  have  figures  exactly  the 
same  as  these  averages.  They 
are  presented  purely  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes  within  the 
industry.  The  “composite  daily” 


is  purely  an  average  for  all 
dailies  regardless  of  circula¬ 
tion.) 

Revenue  Increases 

In  the  10,000-25,000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket,  total  expenses  in¬ 


creased  3.21%  while  revenues 
were  up  5.32%.  All  papers  in 
the  sample  showed  increases  in 
total  revenue  while  17%  showed 
a  reduction  in  total  expenses. 
The  group  showed  an  average 

{Continued  on  page  88) 


10,000 

25,000 

Income— 1962 
%  of  Total  Revenue 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Over 

100,000 

Composite 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

59.49 

45.13 

45.07 

43.37 

48.26 

National  Adv . 

6.28 

8.45 

8.92 

14.01 

9.42 

Classified  Adv . 

14.13 

14.85 

15.11 

15.27 

14.84 

Total  Adv . 

■74.85 

68.44 

69.53 

72.61 

71.35 

Circulation  . 

23.88 

31.21 

30.29 

27.01 

28.09 

Expenses- 

-1962 

%  of  Total  Cost 

Composing  Room  . 

16.59 

16.93 

13.22 

10.45 

14.29 

Paper  and  Ink  . 

13.97 

17.89 

21.88 

33.12 

21.71 

Editorial  . 

14.49 

14.55 

15.63 

1 1.07 

13.93 

Adv.  Dept . 

10.86 

9.14 

8.91 

6.77 

8.92 

Circ.  Dept . 

8.32 

12.43 

10.48 

14.05 

1 1.32 

Adm.  &  Gen . 

21.22 

12.55 

15.11 

10.41 

14.82 

Bldg.  &  Plant . 

5.00 

4.18 

4.52 

3.48 

4.47 

Bus.  Office  . 

3.39 

5.58 

2.91 

2.41 

3.57 

Press  Room . 

4.12 

5.30 

2.68 

4.45 

4.13 

Stereotyping  . 

_  2.34 

3.52 

2.60 

2.06 

2.63 

Photo-eng . 

3.01 

1.50 

2.47 

1.48 

2.11 

> 

Income — 1962 

%  Increase 

over  1961 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

5.20 

4.82 

4.25 

5.84 

5.02 

National  Adv . 

5.93 

9.33 

1.86 

—  1.03 

4.02 

Classified  Adv . 

.  8.54 

1 1.61 

5.06 

8.99 

8.55 

Total  Adv . 

9.35 

6.52 

4.38 

5.62 

6.44 

CIttulation  . 

.  2.89 

6.73 

.19 

2.15 

2.99 

Inc.  Total  Rev . 

5.32 

6.53 

3.45 

5.77 

5.26 

Expenses — 1962 

%  Increase 

over  1961 

Composing  Room  . 

.  3.29 

6.38 

2.95 

3.74 

4.09 

Paper  and  Ink . 

4.60 

4.52 

4.09 

2.94 

4.03 

Editorial  . 

4.21 

7.89 

2.09 

4.17 

4.59 

Adv.  Dept . 

5.25 

3.56 

4.19 

4.26 

4.31 

Circ.  Dept . 

6.78 

4.80 

4.50 

4.67 

5.18 

Adm.  &  Gen . 

.23 

—  4.10 

2.87 

3.87 

.71 

Bldg.  &  Plant . 

3.10 

3.82 

2.53 

1.26 

2.67 

Bus.  OfRce . . 

1.95 

—  8.80 

2.94 

4.90 

.24 

Press  Room  . 

....  —  .20 

.59 

1.50 

4.30 

1.54 

Stereotyping  . 

....  —2.51 

.46 

2.01 

—  .07 

.02 

Photo-eng . . 

6.12 

8.1 1 

.94 

—  1.41 

3.44 

Inc.  Total  Exp . 

3.21 

3.20 

3.37 

4.58 

3.59 
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This  man  helped  design  Elektron  II 


Drawings  and  detailed  measurements  of  the 
typical  operator  were  the  basis  of  the  “human 
engineering”  we  built  into  the  new  Elektron  II. 
His  field  of  vision;  the  way  he  moves  his  head, 
arms  and  hands;  the  room  he  needs  to  sit  com¬ 
fortably— these  factors  dictated  the  design  of 


the  machine  and  its  operating  controls.  Result? 
A  new  high  level  of  productivity  in  manual 
composition,  with  less  effort  than  ever  before. 
Human  engineering  combined  with  continu¬ 
ous  assembly  is  the  speed  secret  of  Elektron  II. 
Any  other  text  machine  is  now  outmoded. 


Mercenthaler 


i 


TYPOGRAPHICALLY  TOPS  IN  THEIR  CLASS 


A  Better  Year 

{Contirmed  from  page  86) 


BEDS  CUIM ILS. 
FIRED  ON  BOAT 


increase  in  local  advertising 
revenue  of  5.2%  but  the  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  ranged  from  a 
decline  of  2.4%  in  local  ad  rev¬ 
enue  to  an  increase  of  19%. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  sample 
showed  red  ink  for  national  ad 
revenue  with  the  figures  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  loss  of  15%  to  an 
increase  of  30.7%.  All  papers 
had  an  increase  in  classified 
revenue  averaging  8.54%  with 
the  largest  being  20.5%.  Sev¬ 
enteen  percent  showed  a  loss  in 
circulation  revenue.  Increases  in 
total  revenue  ranged  from  1% 
to  a  high  of  14%. 

In  the  25,000  to  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  group,  total  income  was 
up  6.53%  while  expenses  were 
up  3.2%.  Here  again  all  papers 
in  the  sample  had  a  gain  in 
total  revenue  while  16%  showed 
a  red  ink  figure  for  total  ex¬ 
pense.  All  papers  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  local  ad  revenue  rang¬ 
ing  from  .98%  to  9.17%;  all 
papers  had  increases  in  national 
ad  revenue  ranging  from  3.25% 
to  19.37%;  and  all  papers  had 
increases  in  circulation  revenue 
ranging  from  2.73%  to  13.04%. 
Only  one  paper  in  the  sample 
showed  a  loss  of  classified  ad 
revenue  of  2.77%  but  the  in¬ 
creases  in  this  category  went  as 
high  as  32.53%. 

In  the  50,000  to  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  group,  revenues  aver¬ 
aged  an  increase  of  3.45%  while 
expenses  increased  an  average 
of  3.37%.  Losses  appeared  in 
the  sample  in  every  revenue 
category:  Local  ad  revenue 
ranged  from  — .5%  to  a  high 
of  7.6% ;  national  ad  revenue 
ranged  from  a  low  of  — 7.7% 
to  a  high  of  8.6%;  classified 
revenue  ranged  from  a  low  of 
— 2.15%  to  a  high  of  13.5% ; 
and  circulation  revenue  ranged 
from  a  loss  of  — 12.4%  to  a 
high  of  4.37%. 

In  the  group  of  largest  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers — over  100,- 
000 — revenues  were  up  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5.77%  while  expenses 
increased  4.58%.  Only  local  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  showed  up 
with  100%  black  ink  figures 
ranging  from  an  increase  of 
.5%  to  a  higher  of  10.01%. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
sample  showed  losses  for  na¬ 
tional  ad  revenue  ranging  from 
a  low  of  — 5.2%  to  a  high  of 
4.05%.  Only  12%  showed  a 
loss  for  classified  ad  revenue, 
the  biggest  at  — .9%,  while  the 
largest  increase  was  24.06%. 
Twenty-five  percent  showed 
losses  in  circulation  revenue, 
the  largest  of  which  was  2.6%. 
The  highest  circulation  revenue 
gain  was  9.97%. 


Ikmau-Sutfolh  Populotmm 


BEST  OF  25  —  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  won  the  title  in  the  tabloid 
class.  (25  entries). 


ALL  NEW  ENGLANDERS — Winners  ot  honorable  mention  in  the  Ayer 
Contest  for  newspapers  of  10  to  50,000  circulation  were:  Gloucester 
Daily  Times,  New  London  Day  and  Bridgeport  Telegram.  There  were 
438  entries.  The  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun,  17,000  circulation,  won  the 
Ayer  Cup  for  typographical  excellence.  (E&P,  April  20,  Page  172). 


1300  T  Books 
Go  to  Nevada 


Reno,  Nev. 

The  1300-volume  library  of 
journalism  books  assembled  by 
Neal  Van  Sooy  has  been  added 
to  the  libraries  of  the  University 
of  Nevada  and  of  Nevada  South¬ 
ern  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  acquisition  has  been  en¬ 
abled  by  a  $4,000  contribution 
from  Warren  Howell,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  by  supplemental  funds 
totaling  $1,500  from  the  Jack 
Myles  and  Frank  Garside  me¬ 
morial  funds  and  special  funds. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham,  U.  of 
Nevada  journalism  head,  termed 
the  former  Nevada  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  publisher’s  collection  one 
of  the  nation’s  finest.  Some  of 
the  volumes  are  rare,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 
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ivere  given  to  the  Expansion  to  Give 

edition  wasn’t  pub-  ^9  PresSCS 

lurndl.  (171  enTri6$). 

A  pressroom  modernization 
program  at  the  St.  Paul 

a  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  is  nearing  completion  with 
the  installation  of  a  seven-unit 
Goss  Mark  I  press. 

The  units  replace  a  press  in- 
stalled  in  1932,  according  to 
Thomas  Lanford,  assistant  to 
production  superintendent  A1 
Rosene.  In  an  earlier  phase  of 
the  modernization  a  seventh  new 
unit  was  added  to  an  existing 
Mark  I  press. 

The  modernization  gives  the 
PP-D  two  seven-unit  presses 
and  a  five-unit  press  to  provide 
increased  color  positions  and  112 
pages  capacity. 

The  PP-D  has  also  installed  a 
Wood  Supermatic  caster  in  the 
stereotype  department  and  a 
Daily  Journal  Braf-  second  Linofilm  photo  unit  in 
darl),  and  Frederick  the  photocomposition  depart¬ 
ment. 
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HURLETRON 

INSETROL 

SYSTEM 


SIMPLE 

FLEXIBLE 

LOW 
IN  COST 


Hurletron  Insetro/  System 
installed  at  The  New  York  Daily  News 


Hurletron’s  Insetrol  System  is  designed  for  one 
job — precision  insetting  of  preprinted  copy  with  low 


waste  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Hurletron’s 


Insetrol  is  SIMPLE — simple  in  design,  simple  to 


instaU,  and  simple  to  operate.  Transistors  and 


other  solid-state  components  reduce  chance  of 


failure,  and  the  entire  system  functions  automati 
colly  in  maintaining  preprinted  copy  to  precise, 
in-register  length.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  FLEX 


IBLE — components  can  be  moved  from  unit  to 


umt  to  allow  variation  in  the  selection  of  preprint 


page  location.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  LOW  IN 
COST  -  the  initial  capital  investment  is  less  than 
for  other  systems’,  and  instaUation  costs  are  also 
lower. 


HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 


Radio-tv  Rating  Services 
Await  Code  of  Standards 


Meanwhile,  Congress  Hearing 
Puts  Advertisers  on  Guard 

By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 

Hearings  on  broadcast  rat¬ 
ings,  culminating  20  months  of 
investigation  and  5^4  weeks  of 
testimony,  have  been  termi¬ 
nated,  leaving  an  industry’s 
faith  in  its  “lifeblood”  shaken. 

Though  hardly  routed  from 
its  firmly  entrenched  position  in 
the  broadcast  marketplace,  the 
rating  service  is  likely  to  meet 
from  here  on  a  somewhat  more 
wary  timebuyer. 

“Our  goal  was  to  find  out  if 
they  (the  rating  services)  say 
what  they  do  and  do  what  they 
say,”  Robert  Richardson,  in- 
vestigrator  for  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee’s  special  sub¬ 
committee  on  investigations,  told 
E&P.  “We  found  out  that  some 
don’t  say  what  they  do  and 
many  don’t  do  what  they  say.” 

One  result  of  the  hearings, 
Mr.  Richardson  said,  has  been 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
broadcasters  the  “inequities  of 
current  research”  that  make  up 
the  rating  sui^^eys. 

Less  'Than  Accurate 

“Industry  and  advertisers  will 
have  to  do  something  about  it,” 
he  said.  “They  realize  that  they 
have  been  using  something  as  a 
basic  tool  for  advertising  that 
just  wasn’t  as  accurate  as  it 
should  have  been.” 

To  find  out  how  inaccurate 
was  this  basic  tool,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  his  colleague,  Rex  Spar¬ 
ger,  spent  20  months  criss¬ 
crossing  the  country,  combing 
through  files,  checking  field  re¬ 
ports,  talking  to  people  con¬ 
nected  with  the  surveys,  listen¬ 
ing  and  recording.  In  the  end, 
their  offices  in  the  old  George 
Washington  Inn,  the  temporary 
building  where  the  conunittee 
staff  works,  w’as  bulging  with 
the  material  they  had  collected. 

As  the  results  of  their  pains¬ 
taking  investigation  unfolded, 
no  one  seemed  more  amazed 
than  the  representatives  of  the 
ratings  companies  themselves. 

Both  30  years  old  and  former 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature,  the  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers  look  more  like  fugitives 
from  a  college  panel  show  than 
formidable  investigrators. 

Mr.  Richardson  left  the  Okla¬ 


homa  Legislature  to  study  ad¬ 
vanced  law  on  a  Prettyman  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  George  Washington 
University.  He  went  from  there 
to  the  Committee. 

Ex-Newspaperman 

Mr.  Sparger,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma 
House  Investigative  subcommit¬ 
tee,  came  to  the  Committee  in 
1960  as  a  protege  of  House  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  Carl  Albert  (D- 
Okla.).  Prior  to  his  legislative 
affiliation  he  was  sports  and  re¬ 
gional  editor  of  the  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmorite.  He 
submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
Committee  effective  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  hearing^  and  is  now 
back  in  Oklahoma  where  he  is 
said  to  be  planning  to  get  back 
into  state  politics. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings 
the  two  staff  members  were 
lauded  by  members  of  both  par¬ 
ties  on  the  Committee.  Chairman 
Oren  Harris  (D-Ark.)  said  it 
had  been  a  “splendid”  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Rep.  Harris  has  not  yet  re¬ 
vealed  the  next  step  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  probe  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  likely  that  various 
groups  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
networks,  advertisers  and  others 
will  be  called  in  to  talk  the 
situation  over  in  light  of  what 
the  hearings  have  revealed  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  correct 
the  situation  without  resorting 
to  legislation.  However,  the 
Committee  has  indicated  that 
legislation  may  be  the  only  solu¬ 
tion. 

At  one  stage  of  the  hearings 
Rep.  Harris  warned  that  unless 
more  dependable  surveys  were 
forthcoming  the  industry  would 
face  Federal  action. 

“I  wonder  how  long  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  broadcasters,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  raters  to  realize  that 
the  American  people  are  going 
to  demand  truth  and  honesty,” 
he  said. 

Regulation,  If  Necessary 

As  the  first  witness  called  by 
the  Committee,  NAB  President 
LeRoy  Collins  said  in  answer 


to  a  question  that  he  preferred 
a  voluntary  approach  but  that 
if  it  was  necessary  to  have  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  to  assure  that  all 
rating  services  and  broadcasters 
use  the  same  set  of  standards 
he,  personally,  would  not  look 
with  disfavor  on  it. 

In  a  talk  before  the  NAB 
shortly  after  becoming  presi¬ 
dent,  Gov.  Collins  said  that  the 
program  rating  business  should 
be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
broadcasters.  He  said  he  did 
not  “quarrel  with  the  validity 
of  these  services”  but  he  was 
“shocked  by  their  far-reaching 
influence”  throughout  the  indus¬ 
try. 

Gov.  Collins  told  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  he  had  shifted  his  con¬ 
cern  about  the  ratings  to  that 
of  questioning  their  quality  and 
accuracy.  He  said  the  first  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  NAB’s  new  research 
bureau  would  be  to  study  the 
accuracy  of  ratings. 

CBS-TV  president  James  T. 
Aubrey  Jr.  broke  with  Gov.  Col¬ 
lins  on  the  matter  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  possible  government 
regulation  of  ratings  services. 
Mr.  Aubrey  said  that  “as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle”  he  was  against 
television  reg^ulation  of  any 
kind. 

Pointing  out  that  “ratings  are 
useful  only  as  estimates”  and 
that  they  recognized  their  short¬ 
comings,  Mr.  Aubrey  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “since  our  sole  finan¬ 
cial  support  comes  from  pay¬ 
ments  by  advertisers,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  tools  they 
use  in  determining  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  programming  and 
time.” 

'The  Only  Measure 

As  for  the  advertisers’  use  of 
ratings  to  impress  clients,  for¬ 
mer  NBC  president  Sylvester 
(Pat)  Weaver,  now  president 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inti.,  told 
the  Committee  that  “you  don’t 
go  around  telling  your  clients 
that  the  one  safe,  accurate  thing 
around  really  isn’t  accurate.” 

Ratings,  he  said,  are  “overly 
stressed,  inaccurate,  but  neces¬ 
sary”  since  they  are  the  only 
measure  available. 

A  later  witness,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Rabell  of  KITT-FM,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  was  emphatic  in  calling 
for  regulation  of  rating  serv¬ 
ices,  regardless  of  the  private 
enterprise  argfument. 

“The  highwayman  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  private  enterprise  with 
a  very  low  overhead,”  she  re¬ 


minded  the  committee  and  added 
that  with  Pulse  and  Nielsen  “it 
is  your  money  or  your  life.” 

Emphasizing  the  importance 
of  audience  ratings,  she  ^^aid 
time  buyers  “read  the  go.spel 
according  to  Pulse  and  Nielsen.” 

One  by  one,  the  rate  agencies 
themselves  were  called  before 
the  Committee  and  one  by  one 
the  accuracy  of  their  audience 
ratings  —  on  which  $900  million 
worth  of  radio  and  TV  time 
buying  depends  each  year  — 
was  challenged  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Discrepancies  Brought  Out 

Robert  S.  Conlan  Associates, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  accused 
of  failing  to  perform  field  sur¬ 
veys  for  some  of  its  reports; 
Allan  V.  Jay,  president  of 
Videodex  Inc.,  New  York,  was 
charged  with  giving  Committee 
investigators  information  which 
didn’t  jibe  with  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee;  and 
Pulse  was  told  that  it  appeared 
to  be  running  a  “con  game.” 

ARB,  a  division  of  C-E-I-R, 
and  C.  E.  Hooper  Inc.  emerged 
from  the  hearings  comparative¬ 
ly  unscathed.  James  W.  Seiler, 
director  of  ARB,  who  was 
thanked  by  Chairman  Harris 
for  the  candor  of  his  testimony 
and  cooperation,  said  there  were 
serious  problems  in  the  ratings 
field,  that  he  didn’t  like  the  in¬ 
accurate  figures  that  his  firm 
and  others  sometimes  produce. 

Frank  Stisser,  president  of 
Hooper,  admitted  that  the 
Hooper  rating  was  “purely  a 
calculated  guess.” 

Both  men  claimed,  however, 
that  their  firms’  figfures  were  a 
reasonably  accurate  measure  of 
viewing  and  listening. 

Selling  Confusion 

Representatives  of  Nielsen 
took  a  day  to  present  charts  and 
figures  to  explain  their  “meth¬ 
odology.”  One  Committee  mem¬ 
ber  accused  them  of  “filibuster¬ 
ing”  and  another  told  them  that 
he  had  “never  seen  anybody  sell 
confusion  the  way  you  do  .  .  . 
if  we  could  do  it  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  we  could  pay  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  off.” 

The  Committee  staff  zeroed 
in  on  Nielsen’s  Louisville  sam¬ 
ple.  An  analysis  by  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  of  the  results  from  11  audi- 
meters  in  Louisville  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  some 
were  found  to  record  no  listen¬ 
ing  and  others  were  tuned  in 
continuously  day  and  night. 

When  Nielsen  executive  vice- 
president  Henry  Rahmel  pro¬ 
tested  that  this  was  “not  typi¬ 
cal,”  the  Committee  pointed  out 
that  Nielsen  measures  50  mil¬ 
lion  homes  with  1,100  audime- 
ters  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
that  the  1,100  audimeters  could 
be  guaged  by  11. 
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THE  TELETYPESETTER  MATCHED  COMPONENTS  SYSTEM-Shown  here  is  the  Light  Touch 
"1000"— a  high  speed  perforator  that  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  complete  TeletypesetterS 
line  of  matched  components. 


There  is  only  one  Teletypesetter®  .  .  .  and  only  one 
TTS®,  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 

TTS®  is  the  original  tape  system,  time-tested  and 
performance-proved. 

Teletypesetter  offers  the  only  complete  system  of 
tape  operation  of  linecasting  equipment. 

Only  TTS  offers  matched  components  in  dozens  of 
combinations,  including  high-speed  operating  units. 

TTS  lets  you  select  only  what  you  need  and  no  more 
.  .  .  from  five  Perforators  ...  8  Operating  Units  .  .  . 
and  a  full  line  of  integrated  special  application  com¬ 
ponents  ...  to  design  a  system  most  efficient  and 
economical  for  you. 


TTS  uses  production  records  and  performance  data 
going  back  30  years  to  help  assure  selection  of  the 
right  components  for  you. 

With  TTS  you  pay  only  for  what  you  need,  not  extras 
you  can’t  use. 

Because  TTS  is  basically  a  mechanical  system,  any 
composing  room  machinist  can  service  it. 

Only  TTS  offers  so  many  extras  that  cost  you  nothing 
extra,  from  supervised  installation,  operating  instruc¬ 
tion,  technical  manuals,  to  a  free  tuition  mainte¬ 
nance  school. 


,  You  get  more  type  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost,  with 
•  Teletypesetter! 


Fairchild  Grophic  Equipmant,  D«pt.  TTS  12 
221  Fairchild  Driv*,  Plainvi«w,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Pleas*  hove  o  TTS  Production  Engineer  cell. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  TTS  system. 


Compony . 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


Street 


DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 


oieTnicT  onnicce:  EABTCHesren.  New  vork  •  lob  ANOCLea  •Atlanta 
CHICAGO  •TORONTO,  ONTARIO-OVeRBSAB:  AMBTeROAM,  TMS  NeTHCRLANOB 


BREAKFAST  TALK — Seen  at  the  UPl’i  fifth  annual  breakfast  for  editors 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Monday:  Left  to  right — James  S.  Copley, 
The  Copley  Press;  Harold  A.  Rtzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press;  and 
W.  D.  (Don)  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Perfect  Editor — 
He’s  A  Man  Who . . . 


UPI  Breakfast 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


mately  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
country,” 

Merriman  Smith,  UPI  White 
House  correspondent,  told  client 
publishers  that  the  news  service 
will  continue  to  provide  top 
news  coverage  in  Washington 
and,  at  the  same  time,  “try  to 
make  money.” 

Adding  a  Washington  flavor 
to  his  remark,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

“It  goes  like  this  —  .show  us 
a  stable  dollar  and  we’ll  try  to 
make  it.” 

Mr.  Smith  also  suggested  that 
the  anticipated  arrivals  of  thi-ee 
babies  in  the  Kennedy  house¬ 
holds  this  year  —  around  “what 
is  euphemistically  referred  to 
as  Labor  Day”  —  may  create 
some  expense-account  expansion. 
Helen  Thomas,  he  said,  might 
find  it  necessary  to  buy  a  nurse’s 
outfit  and  he  probably  will  find 
it  convenient  to  own  a  stetho¬ 
scope. 

• 

Mild  Right-to>Know 
-Measure  Is  Killed 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  has  ignored  a 
recommendation  of  its  judiciary 
committee  and  voted  206  to  115 
to  kill  a  watered-down  version 
of  the  so-called  “right  to  know” 
bill. 

Opponents  of  the  measure, 
including  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Healy 
of  Manchester,  claimed  the  pro- 
))osed  law  was  unnecessary  and 
that  a  committee  amendment 
further  complicated  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“I  don't  know  whether  it’s 
fish  or  fowl  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment,”  he  declared. 

On  the  other  hand.  Rep. 
Ralph  W,  Totman  of  Alstead, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
his  group  had  worked  hard  to 
reach  a  “workable”  compromise 
and  had  brought  forth  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  was  “not  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  bill,”  but  a  “citizens’  bill” 
instead. 

Rep.  William  Johnson  of  Han¬ 
over,  chairman  of  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  on  the  legislation, 
commented  “this  is  the  best  we 
can  do.” 

• 

Watson  Promoted 

Howard  Watson  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  succeeding  Caskie  Stin¬ 
nett  who  was  recently  named 
assistant  to  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Mr,  Watson  at  one  time  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 


Saul  Pett  of  AP  Newsfeatures 
gave  this  “worm’s  eye  I'iew  of 
editors’’  at  the  AP  annual 
meeting : 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of 
the  writer’s  view  of  editors. 
Doing  this  now,  before  this  audi¬ 
ence,  I  feel  as  comfortable  as 
the  condemned  man  who  was 
called  upon  to  lecture  his  firing 
.squad  on  markmanship. 

By  now,  you  editors  must  be 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  hear¬ 
ing  lectures  on  your  responsi¬ 
bilities.  You’ve  heard  them  from 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  from  that  master  of 
the  Munchausen  mimeograph — 
Arthur  Sylvester. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it’s  time 
you  heard  from  the  people  who 
know  and  love  you  best — the 
writers  and  the  reporters.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  what  your 
staff’s  conception  of  the  ideal 
editor  would  be?  On  their  behalf, 
I  will  now  picture  for  you  a 
writer’s  version  of  the  perfect 
editor.  Please  fasten  your  seat 
belts. 

"  The  perfect  editor  is  a  man  of 
many  and  diverse  talents.  By 
comparison,  he  ranges  roughly 
equi-distant  between  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  Daddy  War- 
bucks. 

Obviously,  he  is  a  man  who 
would  rather  impale  his  own 
head  on  the  kill  spike  than 
bruise  a  single  line  of  our  copy. 
He  is  also  a  man  who  somehow 
manages  to  catch  our  little  typos 
and  housebreak  our  lilting  little 
libels  without  slowing  the  flow 
or  breaking  the  meter  of  our 
prose. 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man 
w’ho  always  asks,  when  you  draw 
a  $500  advance,  “why  not  a 


thousand?” 

He  is  a  man  who  insists  that 
his  son-in-law  go  into  real  estate, 
not  the  fourth  estate. 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man 
who  never  says,  “I  just  got  a 
great  idea  for  a  feature,”  and 
then  we  spend  the  next  two  days 
trying  to  find  out  where  he  read 
it. 

He  is  a  man  who  never  ceases 
to  be  amazed  by  the  ease  with 
which  we  reduced  complicated 
economics  to  everyday  simplic¬ 
ity — a  man  who  always  asks 
after  reading  our  expense  ac¬ 
count,  “is  that  all?” 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man 
who  always  suggests  on  hang¬ 
over  days  that  we  leave  the  office 
and  do  a  quiet  little  feature  on 
a  turkish  bath. 

He  is  a  man  who  never  says, 
“now  go  out  and  get  us  a  good, 
thorough  objective  story  on  that 
crooked  little  SOB.” 

He  is  a  man  who  never  tries 
to  rebuild  the  Taj  Mahal  with 
nickels.  He  never  shows  us  an 
exhaustive  magazine  series, 
which  has  involved  the  work  of 
18  reporters,  22  researchers  and 
62,000  words,  and  he  never  says 
magnanimously,  “YOU  can  do  it 
better.  Take  three  days.  Hold  it 
to  900  words.” 

Night  Trick  nostalgia 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man 
who  never  tells  us  about  all  his 
years  on  the  night  trick  when 
we’re  trying  to  get  off  of  it. 

He  is  a  man  who  almost  never 
has  ideas  for  stories  unless  it’s 
for  a  depth  study  of  Miami 
beach  in  the  winter.  Las  Vegas 
when  the  chips  are  down  or  the 
south  of  France  when  the  bikinis 
are  blooming. 


He  is  a  man,  above  all,  who  I 
never — I  repeat  never — tells  us  I 
about  how  he  started  in  the  " 
business,  on  an  84-hour  week  ’ 
for  $11.90,  and  was  proud  to  get  I 
it.  j 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man  ; 
who  could  die  happy  without  2 
ever  again  seeing  another  story 
on  the  anniversary  of  a  civil  war 
battle  or  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  or  the  blizzard  of  ’88  or 
the  fact  that  it  wasn’t  .Mark 
Twain  who  said,  “everybody 
talks  about  the  weather  but 
nobody  ever  does  anything  about 
it.”  4 

He  is  a  man  who  never  asks  f 
for  interviews  with  the  garden 
club  or  lady  executives  or  a 
recipe  for  longevity  from  the 
oldest  man  in  town. 

The  perfect  editor  never  says,  i 
“I  hear  that  the  new  manager 
of  the  Bijou  Theater  has  an 
interesting  personality,”  He 
never  calls  for  dramatic  stories 
on  how  the  department  store 
has  enlarged  its  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  And,  above  all,  he  never 
asks  for  a  moving  little  story  on 
the  local  little  theater  group  in 
which  his  wife  just  happens  to 
be  playing  an  incredible  ingenue. 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man 
who  takes  it  as  a  personal  in¬ 
sult  if  we  fly  anything  but  first 
class  or  rent  anything  less  than 
a  T-Bird.”  After  all,”  he  says, 
“we  can’t  let  Time  and  Life 
look  l)etter  than  us.”  ♦ 

Master  of  .Sarcasm 

He  is  a  man  who  never  ad¬ 
justs  his  truss  and  weighs  a 
story  before  reading  it.  Regard¬ 
less  of  length,  he  always  says, 

“I  don’t  understand  how  you 
were  able  to  keep  it  that  short.” 

The  perfect  editor  is  a  man 
who  never  misses  sending  a 
writer  a  Christmas  card  with  a 
personal  fervent  note  saying, 
“thanks  again  for  making  me 
look  good  all  year.” 

He  is  a  man  who  never  is 
stricken  with  that  look  of  inner 
pain  when  a  staffer  asks  for  a 
raise.  He  never  removes  his 
glasses  and  chews  the  frame  and 
flicks  ashes  off  his  75-cent  cigar 
and  sighs  sadly  and  looks  out 
the  window  and  murmurs  dark 
little  thoughts  about  the  rising 
cost  of  newsprint. 

He  is  a  man  who  never,  when 
you  object  to  working  the  lobster 
trick,  he  never  asks,  “didn’t  you  || 
tell  your  wife  you  were  a  news¬ 
paperman  when  you  married 
her?” 

And  finally,  the  perfect  editor 
is  a  man  who,  just  before  he’s 
called  to  that  last  great  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  sky,  that  last 
wonderful  junket  over  the  rain¬ 
bow,  he  remembers  to  stop  in 
the  publisher’s  office  and  recom- 
mend  a  writer  for  his  job — at  | 
twice  his  salary.  I 
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Springfield  (O.)  Sun 

takes  pride  in  winning  the 

1963  N.  W.  Ayer  Award 

for  excellence  in 

typography,  printing  and  makeup 


SPRINGFIELD  (O.)  NEWS-SUN 

National  representatives:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker 


Which  circle  is  higger?  How  many  heans  in  this  jar? 


Oo 


T*U  tlM  truth  now:  how  long  obd  it  t«k*  you?  Ton  Mconda? 

nbout  M  long  u  it  Ukns  to  sny,  with  i— ling :  '  Tn 
BoalQQ,  Mch  nnd  ovonr  day.  Mondny  through  FruUy,  nioro 
Ihna  oM  nduitf  mnd  Tho  Globo."  Fit*  mcoikU? 

(About  M  long  "Almoal «  aillion  iMd  it  on  Sundny, 
loo.'O  On*  Moond?  Chock  your  watch. 

^?So9ton  (globe 


Don't  b*  huty  Rond  tb***  tublf  inni  cluw  hnt.  Only  on* 
n*wap*p*r  in  fioaloo  gained  m  adoertuuig  linag*  Uat  yoar 
tha  on*  and  only  Boalon  Globa.  Only  ^  nawapapar  in 
Beaton  earned  more  than  33.000,000  Imaa  at  adTorttauig  in 
1962  Tha  Boaton  Globa  Tha  other  papara  waran  t 
aran  cloaa.)  OJC.,  new  back  to  tha  tar. 

SI)e^o5lon  (globe 


What's  wrong 
with  this  picture? 


\0/ 


Don't  mak*  a  snap  daoaioo  Conwiar  thw  Uct  brat;  ot  all 
three  Boaton  naw^para.  Tha  Globa  and  only  Tha  Globa 
mcraaaad  ita  thar*  at  aurkat  in  all  autor  adTaitisuig  claan- 
boabotu  in  1962  Fabulous,  isn't  il7  Now,  what's  wrong 
with  tha  ptetura  up  theta?  Nothing.  But  that  guy's  sut* 
in  IrottbU,  i«'t  ha? 

Slie$o$Ioii  (globe 


Which  cat 
doesn't  belong? 


Sorry,  no  cluas  You'i*  on  your  own.  Unlaas  you  think  thia 
will  help:  in  1962.  Tha  Boalon  Glob*  lad  all  other  Boston 
naw^iapart  in  total  cokw  adyartising  (almost  2S%  more 
than  tha  Haiald  Travalar.  512%  —  that’s  right,  512% 
more  than  the  Racuid-Amarican-Advartisar}.  Oi  course 
any  satait  madia  cat  knew  that  anyway 

SbetSoslon  (globe 


PROMOTION 


Admen  Puzzles  Are 
Small’Space  Dazzlers 


By  George  Wilt 

The  heart  of  a  good  trade  pa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  is  a 
good  idea.  And  the  Boston 
Globe’s  current  campaign,  “Puz¬ 
zles  for  really  busy  ad  execs,” 
shows  that  if  you  have  a  good 
idea,  the  rest  is  easy. 

The  series  of  21  advertise¬ 
ments  is  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Globe,  in  con¬ 


ference  with  its  agency,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn’s 
Boston  office,  to  come  up  with 
a  campaign  that  would  depart 
from  stereotyped  media  promo¬ 
tion,  with  a  fresh  approach. 

Ir^l961,  the  Globe  told  its 
story  'with  a  photographic  car¬ 
toon  treSWient.  In  1962,  they 
used  a  series  of  half-pages  based 


TO  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


50  STAR 
FLAG  KIT 


2 


Opportunity  for 
You  to  Moke 
Your  Newspaper 
Headquarters 

American  Flag 

Community 

At  our  public  service 
gesture,  we  are  pass- 

OFFER  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD  Xcted  to'lume 
Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news-  pr^uction  of  Ids'!"'* 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering 
these  Flag  Kits  to  their  readers  as  a  public  serv-  NflW  flNI  Y 
Ice — for  every  Flag  Holiday  of  the  year.  liUlI  UliL  I 

Atlas  50-Star  Flag  Kits  $7.30 

High  quality,  Thor  bunting  all-American-made  3'  x  S'  aa. 

double-stitched  stripe  flag,  6*  jointed  pole,  ball  top, 

halyard,  metal  socket;  in  colorful  mailing  box.  ORDER  TODAYI 

There's  still  time 

SMpped  FOR  aeorett  point  fa  you — Renton,  III.;  to  receive  Kits 

Nnw  York  City.  M.  Y.;  Son  Francisco,  Cal.  to  offer  for 

PLUS  •  Froo  AdYortising  Matorial  FORCES  & 

•  Guarantood  Sato  •  Immodiato  Delivery  M  RIAL  PAY 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATIpN  OF  AMERICA 

41 S  East  Washington  St.  *  Benton,  Illinois  *  Telephone  439-2600 


on  Orson  Bean,  and  a  newspa-  Some  of  the  catchy  headings, 
per  tree.  Being  a  local  product,  in  addition  to  those  illustrated 
comedian  Bean  proved  an  ideal  here,  are:  “Find  your  way  out 
foil  for  the  series,  and  the  “tree”  of  this  maze,’'  “Find  the  twins,’’ 
was  used  to  get  across  the  idea  “Connect  the  dots,”  “Which  line 
that  the  Globe  was  the  “grow-  is  longer,"  “Make  a  triangle  in 
ingest”  newspaper  in  the  mar-  only  two  moves.” 
ket  in  both  circulation  and  ad-  One  completely  nutty  one 
vertising.  says,  “Can  you  unscramble  this 

The  1963  series  of  ads  is  based  town?”  followed  by  the  letters 
on  the  fact  that  if  puzzles  can  “B-O-S-T-N-0.”  The  copy  fol- 
build  circulation  for  newspa-  lowing  stated:  “Clue:  It’s  the 
pers,  the  same  approach  will  Massachusetts  city  where  only 
build  readership  for  an  adver-  one  paper  —  the  Globe  —  car- 
tising  message.  ried  more  than  33,000,000  lines 

Promotion  manager  Bob  of  advertising  in  1962,”  After  a 
Ahem  is  quick  to  give  credit  for  few  more  sentences  was  the  pa- 
the  new  series  to  his  agency,  per’s  Old  English  signature  cut, 
BBDO.  Account  executive  “The  Bostno  Globe.” 

Samuel  S.  Rogers  is  in  and  out  Mr.  Ahem  states  that  he  gets 
of  the  Globe  promotion  depart-  some  offbeat  letters  from  agency 
ment  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  and  admen  as  a  result  of  the 
and  sometimes  more  often  than  series  —  a  pretty  good  indica- 
that.  Vicepresident  and  creative  tion  that  readership  is  high, 
director  Martin  Conroy  comes  Wilf  Copping  at  BBD&O  is 
along,  too.  copy  writer  for  the  Globe  series, 

“This  year,  we  wanted  to  get  and  art  directors  for  the  cam- 
not  only  fresh  copy  approach  paign  are  Windsor  Mallett  and 
but  maximum  frequency,”  Mr.  Les  Johnson. 

Ahem  said.  “The  ads  you  see  in  It’s  a  shame  that  there  are 
the  advertising  publications  mn  only  21  different  puzzles  in  the 
with  three  or  four  different  ads  series.  From  shoptalk  I’ve  heard 
scattered  through  each  issue  in  along  Madison  Avenue,  the 
which  we  mn.  series  has  definitely  established 

“When  we  came  across  this  identification  with  Boston,  and 
approach  in  our  discussions,  it  the  Globe, 
seemed  so  flexible,  it  was  ideal  jf  bBDO  doesn’t  mind  a 
for  our  purposes  because  we  suggestion,  maybe  they  can  fol- 
wanted  to  get  only  one  or  two  Jq^  up  puzzle  series,  with 
points  across  in  each  ad.”  another  series  —  “tie-breakers.” 

The  facts  behind  the  series  *  *  * 

involve  three  ingredients  -  a  gpQ,j.g  _ 

circu  ation  story  an  advertis-  neapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  nev: 
ing  story,  and  audience  mforma-  program,  “Space  Spots,” 

tion  taken  from  the  Globe  s  one  of  the  most-talked  about 
New  Boston  ’  research  study.  advertising  promotions 

The  campaign  is  mnning  in  market  in  years,  accord- 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Advertis-  to  James  Van  Hercke,  as- 
ing  Age,  Boston  Magazine,  Me-  sistant  national  advertising 
dia/Scope,  and  the  New  York  manager.  Adapted  from  a  New 
Times.  York  Daily  News  program,  the 

The  theme  for  the  series  is  promotion  consists  of  small- 
simple.  Take  a  trite,  hackneyed  space  ads,  ranging  from  50  to 
sort  of  quiz  question,  and  dis-  150  lines,  which  must  be  pur- 
tort  it.  You  make  a  puzzle  that  chased  for  13  consecutive  weeks 
is  so  simple  it  grets  a  chuckle  with  a  minimum  of  six  inser- 
at  first  glance.  Then,  with  short  tions  per  week,  The  rate,  $1  per 
copy,  from  60  to  80  words,  sneak  line,  is  a  one-third  discount  off 
in  a  positive  selling  story  based  the  open  daily  combination  gen- 
on  circulation,  advertising  and  eral  rate, 
market  information.  (Continued  on  page  101) 
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A  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  IN  1962 


Last  year  National  Steel  increased  its  earnings 
and  amply  covered  the  higher  dividend  paid 
in  1962.  Net  sales  were  the  highest  in  our 
history:  $744,630,790.  Shipments  of  4,649,600 
tons  of  finished  product  compared  with  1961 
shipments  of  3,966,500  tons. 

Completion  of  two  facilities  in  1962  was  the 
final  major  step  in  the  largest  construction 
program  we  have  ever  undertaken.  At  our 
Great  Lakes  Steel  operation,  the  world’s  largest 
basic  oxygen  vessels  began  making  steel,  and 
at  our  Weirton  Steel  division,  the  first  rolling 
mill  ever  designed  and  built  for  the  exclusive 
production  of  double-reduced  tin  plate  was 
put  in  operation. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  construction  pro¬ 
gram,  start-up  and  other  costs  incidental  to  the 
program  are  coming  to  an  end,  and  in  1963  and 
future  years  National  Steel  should  benefit  signif¬ 
icantly  from  these  highly  modern  installations. 

Our  emphasis  on  improved  production  facilities, 
on  research,  on  cost  reduction,  on  higher  qual¬ 
ity,  and  on  the  development  of  new  products 


places  us  in  a  stronger  position  to  meet  suc- 
cessf u I ly  the  competitive  challenge  we  continue 
to  face  from  other  steel  producers,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  and  from  other  materials. 

For  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Report,  write  to 
National  Steel  Corporation,  2801  Grant  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Major  divisions  and  subsidiaries;  Great  Lakes 
Steel,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Weirton  Steel,  Weirton, 
W.  Va.;  Midwest  Steel,  Portage,  Ind.;  Stran- 
Steel,  Houston, Texas;  Hanna  Furnace,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  Enamelstrip,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Transpor¬ 
tation  Products,  Chicago,  III.;  National  Steel 
Products,  Houston,  Texas. 

1962  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


1962  1961 

Net  sales  $744,630,790  $648,366,101 

Net  earnings  35,543,233  32,916,804 

Net  earnings  per  share  2.32  2.16* 

Depreciation  and  depletion  61,360,259  43,657,856 

Total  dividends  paid  24,504,745  22,852,487 


‘Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  in  January,  1962 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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‘Be  Careful 
In  Carrier 
Contracts’ 

(Highlight  of  the  report  of 
the  ANPA  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

A  problem  has  concerned 
many  newspaper  executives  for 
a  long  time  and  warrants  the 
attention  of  publishers — contin¬ 
uation  of  the  present  Newspa¬ 
perboy  System. 

Each  report  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  to  these  Conventions  has 
pointed  out  the  inherent  dangers 
of  trying  to  control  the  manner 
and  means  of  route  handling, 
but  reports  continue  to  reach  us 
of  court  and  industrial  board  de¬ 
cisions  ruling  that  controls  had 
been  exercised  making  the  boy 
an  employee  rather  than  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor.  This  has 
made  your  Committee  feel  that 
the  problem  needs  special  em¬ 
phasis  at  this  time.  We  cannot 
point  out  too  strongly  that 
merely  calling  a  boy  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  does  not 
make  him  so.  The  facts  of  his 
operations  are  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  reaching  a  decision 
as  to  his  status. 

As  recently  as  Feb.  1  of  this 
year,  the  North  Carolina  Su¬ 
preme  Court  handed  down  a 
unanimous  decision  that  a  motor 
route  carrier  of  one  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaper  was  an  agent  of 
the  newspaner  and  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor.  Full  text  of 
the  contract  existing  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  motor 
route  carrier  was  made  a  part  of 
the  decision.  The  court  cited 
many  provisions  in  the  contract 
which  the  court  said  established 
control  by  the  newspaper  over 
the  motor  route  carrier’s  method 
of  operation,  thus  making  him 
an  employee  instead  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor. 

In  Nevada  the  State  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  awarding  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  to  a  former  carrier  on 
the  ground  that  the  newspaper 
controlled  the  boy’s  hours  of 
work,  the  place  and  nature  of 
his  work,  the  amount  of  work  to 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-TroHed  Equip.  Corp. 

114M  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywoed,  Calif. 


be  done,  the  light  to  discharge 
without  liability,  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  (newspapers)  and 
the  sales  price  therefor,  and  the 
compensation  the  boy  was  to 
i-eceive. 

These  cases  are  cited  only  to 
show  how  the  element  of  con¬ 
trol  can  creep  into  both  con¬ 
tract  and  operating  conditions 
almost  without  awareness  of 
what  is  actually  happening. 

Your  Committee  urges  each  of 
you  to  study  your  contracts  and 
your  operations  carefully,  con¬ 
sult  with  local  counsel  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  elements  of  control 
exist,  change  the  contract  and 
the  operating  conditions  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  true  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status.  Control  and  the 
independent  contractor  status 
eannot  co-exist. 

a 

Carrier  Band 
Set  for  ICM A 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Delegates  to  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  San  Francisco 
in  June  will  be  “piped  aboard” 
by  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News’ 
award-winning  Carrier  Band. 

The  band  also  will  appear  at 
convention  preliminaries  here 
when  Joseph  B.  Bidder,  M-N 
publisher,  hosts  the  circulators. 
This  welcoming  event  will  in¬ 
clude  a  tour  of  wineries,  a  west¬ 
ern-style  lunch  at  Hawaiian 
Gardens  and  surprise  entertain¬ 
ment  features. 

Special  buses  will  bring  early 
ICMA  arrivals  here  for  the 
entertainment  features,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arvey  Drown,  M-N  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

The  M-N  revived  the  carrier 
band  as  a  circulation  activity 
two  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
musicians  have  won  awards  in 
10  different  events.  Ray  Johnson 
is  director. 

a 

Scouting  Stressed 
In  Business  Training 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  circulation  department  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  has  started  a 
“youth  development”  progfram 
for  its  newspaperboys  that  will 
give  boys  from  12  to  14  “on-the- 
job”  business  training. 

This  new  training  concept, 
much  like  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  program,  involves  starting 
a  boy  with  a  small  number  of 
customers  and  giving  him  con¬ 
centrated  training  and  counsel¬ 
ing  on  the  running  of  a  small 
business  over  a  two-year  period. 

The  boy  who  participates  will 
start  with  about  30  or  35  cus¬ 
tomers.  During  the  first  six 
weeks,  he  will  have  counseling 


on  bookkeeping  and  other  areas 
necessary  in  operating  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Later,  the  boy  may  con¬ 
duct  meetings  on  his  own. 

Circulation  Director  Charlie 
Earnhart  said  that  Boy  Scout¬ 
ing  would  be  stressed  “as  part 
of  the  program.” 

*  *  * 

$75,000  Scholarships 

Seventy  carrier-salesmen  re¬ 
ceived  $100  scholarship  certifi¬ 
cates  each  at  an  Oklahoman  and 
Times  Carrier  Scholarship  ban¬ 
quet. 

More  than  $75,000  has  been 
paid  out  to  carriers  since  the 
program  was  put  into  effect  in 
December,  1960,  by  Helge  Holm, 
Oklahoman  and  'Times  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

“The  scholarship  program  was 
initiated  concurrently  with  an 
increase  in  subscription  rates, 
three  years  ago  and  has  been  an 
outstanding  success  in  a  number 
of  ways,”  Mr.  Holm  said. 

To  finance  the  scholarship 
plan,  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
circulation  department  recom¬ 
mended  a  rate  increase  ear¬ 
marking  one  cent  a  week  of  a 
five-cent  increase  on  the  evening 
paper  for  this  program,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  carriers 
an  increase  in  pay. 

The  plan  is  non-competitive. 
The  carrier’s  personal  perform¬ 
ance  determines  his  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  award.  To  date,  1,- 
093  Oklahoman  and  Times  car¬ 
riers  have  qualified  for  the  cash 
awards. 

a 

P.  H.  Whaley  Dies ; 
Newsletter  Pioneer 

Washington 

Percival  Huntington  Whaley, 
82,  editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Ledger  and  cre¬ 
ator  of  one  of  the  earliest  Wash- 
ingrton  newsletters,  died  here 
April  1. 

Mr.  Whaley,  also  an  attorney, 
l>ecame  assistant  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  before  he  was  30.  In 
1913  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Evening 
Ledger  in  1914. 

In  1918  he  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  joined  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Letter. 

Mr.  Whaley  won  two  succes¬ 
sive  Rhodes  Scholarships  but  de¬ 
clined  both  for  personal  reasons. 
• 

LINAGE  RECORD 

Classified  advertising  linage 
record  in  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  in  March,  was  the 
greatest  volume  in  its  history. 
The  newspapers  carried  1,410,- 
976  lines  of  classified  and  94,433 
individual  ads,  morning  and 
Sunday  only.  This  is  a  linage 
increase  of  6.13%. 


Savings  Due 
From  Paper 
Loading  Plan 

(Part  of  the  report  of  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Committee.) 

The  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  of  March  4,  1963, 
that  the  nation’s  railroads  are 
entitled  to  impose  a  series  of 
anti-featherbedding  rules,  is  one 
of  its  most  significant  decisions 
of  this  century  for  railroad  oper¬ 
ators  and  offers  encouragement 
to  many  other  businesses.  Since 
this  decision,  some  railroad  em¬ 
ployee  unions  have  made  agree¬ 
ments  with  railroads  pertaining 
to  orderly  doing  away  with 
needless  jobs. 

The  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  asserted  that  the 
cost  of  featherbedding  to  Amer¬ 
ican  railroads  is  $500,000,000  a 
year.  This  is  a  large  area  within 
which  the  railroads  can  cut 
back  and,  doubtlessly,  it  will 
take  many  years  to  make  appre¬ 
ciable  inroads.  This  important 
decision,  though,  is  the  first  en¬ 
couragement  that  the  operators 
have  had  that  they  would  be 
protected  by  the  courts. 

41  *  « 

We  of  the  newspaper  business 
are  impressed  with  the  progres¬ 
sive  trend  of  railroads  to  pro¬ 
vide  equipment  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  specific  commodities. 
It  seems  to  be  a  frontier  period 
of  truly  integrated  container¬ 
ized  transport  service.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  several  southeastern 
U.S.  railroads  provide  piggyback 
ser\’ice  for  transporting  news¬ 
print.  Extensive  piggyback 
transportation  of  newsprint 
would  offer  advantages  to  re¬ 
ceivers  of  newsprint,  especially 
those  not  located  on  railroad 
sidings.  It  would  save  laborious 
unloading  of  cars  into  motor 
trucks  at  destination,  and  lessen 
handling  cost  and  damage. 
Smaller  users  especially  might 
benefit,  by  greater  facility,  in 
obtaining  diversified  sizes. 

The  growing  use  of  cushion 
underframe  box  cars  is  a  credit 
to  the  ANPA  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  repeatedly 
stated  their  advantages  to  mills 
and  railroads  for  years.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  publishers  to  work 
out  a  loading  plan  for  this  type 
of  equipment  to  popularize  their 
use  by  mills  and  railroads.  Some 
publishers  have  benefited  by  re¬ 
duced  damage.  The  mills  have 
retained  all  of  the  reduction  in 
rates  and  the  railroads  have 
profited  by  the  added  revenue 
from  handling  of  individual  cars. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  way  will 
be  found  for  publishers  to  share 
in  the  monetary  savings. 
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rolls  or  sheets. 


SIX  IMPORTANT  JOBS 
FOTORITE  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 
BEHER  .  .  .  FASTER  .  .  .  CHEAPER 


6424  N.  Western  Ave 
Chicago  45,  Illinois 


HOW  TO  GET  CONTACTS,  POSITIVES 
SCREEN  PRINTS,  PROOFS,  GLOSSIES 


IN  SECONDS! 

FOTORITE 


OTORITE  PROCESSORS  for  heovy  duty  commercial  use 
OTORITE  VARIABLE  CONTRAST  CONTROL  -  reduces  con 
rast  of  any  photo  paper! 


FOTORITE. 


RAPID  PRINT  PROCESS 


1.  In  your  photo  lab 

2.  For  wire  photos 

3.  For  Photo- typesetting 

4.  Camera  Dept. .  .  .  paper  negs 

5.  For  your  engraving  department 

6.  For  Veloxes 


FOTORITE  is  the  revolutionary  new  Rapid  Print  Process  that  eliminates  the  time  con¬ 
suming  processing  of  photographic  papers.  FOTORITE  DOES  THE  PROCESSING 
FOR  YOU- AUTOMATICALLY -IN  A  FEW  SECONDS!  When  you  shoot  line  or 
half-tone  material  for  proofing,  paste-up  or  engraving,  your  positive  is  ready  almost  im¬ 
mediately!  No  developing,  no  fixing,  no  drying  needed!  Time  savings  are  unbelievable. 
Prints  8  x  10—8  sec.,  16  x  20—16  sec.  etc.  Newspapers,  typesetters,  engravers,  printers 
.  .  .  graphic  art  shops  all  over  the  country  are  cutting  time  and  costs  with  Fotorite! 


Mail  coupon  today  for  complote  information 


Expose  your  negative,  copy  or  type,  in  contact  print¬ 
er,  enlarger,  process  camera  or  photo-typesetter,  on 
c..,..,:,.  ^ ,  {lip  t|,0  exposed  paper  info  the 

Fotorite  Processor . . .  get  a  finished  print  in  seconds! 
Processors  to  handle  papers  up  to  42"  wide!  Paper 
available  in  variety  of  contrasts,  weights,  finishes,  in 


FOTORITE,  INC. 

6424  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 
I  would  like  further  information  and  specifications. 
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Automation 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

need  in  order  to  make  decisions 
on  layout  and  makeup.  By  push¬ 
ing  the  proper  buttons  on  your 
keyboard,  you  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
trieve  material  from  the  com- 
])uter’s  tape  file,  news  library 
or  morgrue,  and  project  it  on  the 
disiday  screens  in  front  of  you. 
You  will  be  able  to  control  the 
entire  format  of  your  paper  and 
alter  it  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

“When  you  are  satisfied  with 
a  page  or  section,  you  can  press 
a  ‘print  button’  and  transmit 
an  exact  image  of  the  page  to 
one  or  several  locations,  where 
the  printing  plates  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  automatically  by,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  exposing  them  to  the  same 
electronic  traces  you  see  on  your 
screens,  but  using  considerably 
higher  energy  levels  so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  leaving  a  trace, 
metal  is  actually  removed  by 
the  electron  beam — as  is  now 
done  in  some  aerospace  electron 
beam  machining.  An  alternative 
may  well  be  a  very  much  faster 
form  of  photo-composition,  with 
similar  electronic  actuation. 

“Unlike  today,  transmission 
will  be  at  very  high  rates  of 
speed;  a  full  page  in  an  instant. 
(We  are  today  successfully, 
though  experimentally,  trans¬ 
mitting  data  at  the  rate  of  20 
million  bits  per  second,  the 
equivalent  of  a  volume  of  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  every 
three  minutes.)  The  plate  cut¬ 
ting  will  be  done  equally  fast, 
in  about  two  minutes  per  plate. 

“Eventually,  printing  will  be 
electrostatic  with  no  plates  at 
all,  allowing  continuous  varia¬ 
tions  —  single  copy  -  to  -  copy 
changes — in  your  editions.  Some 
of  the  transmission  may  well  be 
to  the  recording  device  that  wall 
be  a  part  of  home  television 
sets.  But  that  is  probably  get¬ 
ting  beyond  1973.” 

*  *  * 

N'ixon  Explains  Blast 

Former  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  did  not  apologize 
but  he  did  offer  some  amends 
for  his  blast  at  the  press  last 
November. 

His  opening  remarks  before 
the  ASNE  departed  from  his 
prepared  text  to  explain  his  well 
publicized  “final”  press  confer¬ 
ence  following  his  defeat  by  Pat 
Brown  in  the  California  guber¬ 
natorial  race. 

He  said  the  press  had  re¬ 
ferred  “very  generously”  to  his 
final  press  conference  and  he 
wanted  to  tell  the  editors  how 
it  happened. 

His  explanation  had  a  familiar 
ring  but  this  time  it  carried  an 
almost  light  hearted  touch. 


He  pointed  out  that  he  had 
been  in  the  political  ring  for  16 
years.  During  this  time  he  had 
enjoyed  meeting  with  the  press, 
he  said,  and  he  had  never  com¬ 
plained  to  a  reporter  or  can¬ 
celled  a  subscription. 

He  said  he  agreed  with  Harry 
Truman  that  “if  you  can’t  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.” 

“When  I  got  out  of  the  kitchen 
— by  popular  demand,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  thought  I  would  spend 
16  minutes  returning  some  of 
the  heat.” 

Using  a  Congressional  term, 
he  said,  he  would  like  at  this 
time  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  “extension”  of  his  re¬ 
marks  included  the  fact  that 
after  that  final  press  conference 
he  was  back  in  Washington  one 
day  and  a  reporter  told  him 
that  he  had  not  always  agreed 
with  him  but  he  had  always  re¬ 
spected  him. 

“I  feel  that  way  about  you,” 
the  former  Vice  President  told 
the  ASNE,  adding,  “I  am  one 
of  you.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  he, 
too,  had  written  a  book,  been 
in  World  War  II,  in  the  Navy, 
and  in  the  South  Pacific. 

“But  I  was  never  in  a  PT 
Boat  and  that’s  why  I  never 
became  President.” 

Toasts  the  Working  Press 

He  referred  to  some  of  his 
accomplishments  and  failures 
saying  he  had  debated  Khrush¬ 
chev'  —  and  had  been  told  that 
he  won  —  and  he  had  debated 
Kennedy  in  Chicago  and  had 
lost.  He  thought  he  might  have 
done  better  if  Bobby  Kennedy 
had  been  his  make  up  man. 

He  had  been  stoned  in  Cara¬ 
cas  but  he  said  some  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  told  him  they  had  been 
stoned  the  night  before  in  the 
Statler. 

He  completed  his  “explana¬ 
tion”  with  a  toast  to  the  work¬ 
ing  press  —  “the  most  under¬ 
paid  and  skilled  craftsmen  in 
.America.” 

In  the  question  and  answer 
period  following  his  speech  he 
was  asked,  in  reference  to  his 
November  press  conference, 
when  he  had  “begun  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  the 
press.” 

He  answered,  “When  I  began 
to  read  the  editorials  you 
wrote.” 

*  * 

Poll  Favors  JFK  in  ’64 

If  President  Kennedy  is  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  bet 
your  money  on  him,  say  the  na¬ 
tion’s  editors. 

Responding  to  a  poll  at  a 
traditional  breakfast  held  in 
their  honor  by  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
members  of  ASNE  felt  that 


Kennedy  could  easily  beat  any  Also  present  at  the  White 
GOP  opponent.  The  editors’  House  reception  were  Secretary 
vote;  80  to  12.  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Attor 

Further,  an  overwhelming  ney  General  Robert  Kennedy, 
number  felt  that  Gov.  Nelson  Standing  in  for  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
Rockefeller  would  indeed  be  the  who  has  given  up  her  official 
GOP  Presidential  nominee.  The  hostess  duties  to  await  the  birth 
tally:  Rockefeller,  66;  Goldwa-  of  a  third  child,  was  Mrs. 
ter,  19;  (Governor)  Romney  of  don  Johnson. 

Mich.,  9;  (Governor)  Scranton 

of  Penna.,  3;  former  Vice  Presi-  Jo**"*®**  *  Parly 

dent  Nixon,  2  and  Senator  Thur-  The  White  House  affair  had 
mond  of  S.  C.,  1.  Ijggjj  preceded  by  a  two-shift  | 

On  a  different  subject,  the  edi-  party  given  the  previous  day  by 
tors  favored  a  tax  cut,  53-37.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  wife  of 
Asked  this  specific  question:  the  Vice  President,  at  her  spaci 
“Do  you  generally  approve  of  home,  The  Elms.  However, 
the  way  the  Administration  is  ^iyes  were  invited  there, 

handling  the  Cuban  problem?”  The  Johnson  party  made  a  big 
they  responded  52  (No)  and  44  hit  with  wives,  who  were  grate- 
(Yes).  ^Qj.  3^  chance  to  see  the  home 

*  *  *  the  Johnsons  had  purchased 

White  House  Temptations  from  famed  party-giver,  Perle 

Mesta.  Exclaimed  one  editor’s 
With  an  election  year  coming  ^he  stood  on  the  John- 

up.  It  was  not  surprising  that  terrace  amid  flowering 

visiting  editors  were  given  spe-  ^  dogwoods  and  wis- 

cial  treatment  by  the  Kennedy  ^eria' 

Adminisration.  But  what  actu-  ..j  certainly  understand 
ally  happened  was  perhaps  the  how  with  a  setting  like  this 

most  intense  wooing’  of  the  Mesta  must  have  given 

newsmen  and  their  wives  ever  wonderful  narties  ” 
performed  by  officialdom  here.  Thrpartr  Mrs.'  Johnson  put 
The  entire  social  program  was  wives  was  itself 

best  summ^  up  by  Lee  Hills  of  something  special.  The  theme 
the  Knight  Newspapers  His  international  one  with 

comment :  most  unusual  ;  gp^^i^l  emphasis  on  Jamaica.  As 

President  Kennedy  himself  g3ests  arrived  they  were  sere- 
jokingly  lemmded  editors  of  ^^jed  by  the  Calypso  Monarchs. 
New  York  Times  Columnist  Hostesses  at  The  Elms  were 
rthur  Krocks  warning  that  embassy  wives  from  countries 
temptations  to  the  working  Mrs.  Johnson  has  visited  re¬ 
press  take  place  at  the  White  cently.  'The  elaborate  buffet  fea- 
House.  But  he  said  he  was  ook-  around  the 

mg  forward  to  seeing  them  later  ^^^^Id.  But  perhaps  the  biggest 
the  same  day  at  the  White  j^it  of  all  was  the  rum  punch 
ouse,  adding:  guests  were  offered  on  the  ter- 

^  race.  The  punch  was  in  keeping 

exp^t  that  you  will  emerp  the  Jamaican  theme  and 

with  y^r  journalistic  mtegrity  ^^e  Washington  weather, 

and  virtue  unmarred.  You  will  had  climbed  to  the  upper 

naturally  be  courteous  to  the  gQ.g 
host  on  all  occasions,  but  it  is  ‘  , 

not  necessary  that  your  views 
be  changed.”  Maiitlaii  Pioneer 

The  White  House  reception  I„  New  Ownership 
was  as  informal  as  a  party  for  Mandan  N.  D. 

800  can  be.  Refreshments  were 

simple:  fruit  punch,  assorted  Ownership  of  the  Mandan 
sandwiches,  and  shrimp  served  Daily  Pioneer  passed  to  ^  ojwr- 
from  huge  bowls  of  shaved  ice.  ators  of  the  Conrad  Publishing 
There  was  no  receiving  line  and  Bismarck  and  associated 

hence  no  delay  in  the  party  get-  interests  on  April  15. 
ting  underway.  The  President  The  new  owners  have  formed 
came  in  late  without  fanfare;  Pioneer  Inc.,  to  run  the  opera- 
posed  for  pictures  with  ASNE  tion.  They  said  the  Pioneer  will 
officers,  and  the  handshaking  be-  be  merged  with  the  weekly  Bis- 
gan.  march  Capital  and  Morton 

What  impressed  editors  most  County  News  and  will  be  pub- 
was  President  Kennedy’s  extra-  lished  in  Mandan. 
ordinary  ability  to  include  a  per-  Currie  Conrad  is  president  of 
sonal  note  with  each  handshake,  fhe  new  corporation;  John  Con- 
For  example  the  President  told  rad,  vicepresident  and  treasurer; 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the  Charles  Conrad,  secretary.  John 
San  Diego  Union,  that  he  hadn’t  Conrad  will  manage  the  news- 
seen  former  Vice  President  paper.  Their  father,  E.  J.  Con- 
Nixon  for  a  long  time  and  he  rad,  is  president-emeritus, 
hoped  Mr.  Klein  would  give  him  William  F.  McClelland,  adver- 
his  regards.  Mr.  Klein  was  Mr.  tising  manager  of  Conrad  Pul^ 
Nixon’s  press  secretary  during  lishing,  is  among  other  princi- 
the  presidential  campaign.  pals  in  the  new  firm. 
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1  here  s  more 
to  New  England 
than  covered 
K.  bridges . . . 


Covered  Bridge  Near  Green  River,  Vt. — New  England  Council  Photo 


New  Eng^land  families  earn  more 
.  .  .  have  more  to  spend! 

There’s  nothing  conservative  about  the  way 
New  Englanders  earn  and  spend. 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (E), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune(E), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e),  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Watcrbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Here  are  some  facts  about  New  England  today: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  honsehold  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  .  . . 

•  1/6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1  /2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 

No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers, 
and  no  other  media  gives  the  100%  household 
coverage  afforded  by  newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and  H 

services  in  New  England  ^  HT 

through  these  newspapers,  \  < 

atews^^ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Interest  on  Upswing 
In  Photo  Education 

By  Ri<*k  Fric^lnian 


Photojournalism  education  is 
on  the  upswing,  if  recent  profes¬ 
sional  and  college  activity 
around  the  country  can  be 
sounded  out  as  any  kind  of 
indicator. 

We  witnessed  some  evidence  of 
it  first  hand  at  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Mu  Honorary  Photojournalism 
Clonvention  held  last  week  (Feb. 
18-20)  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park. 

Forty-five  students  and  their 
advisors,  representing  nine  uni¬ 
versities  from  as  far  away  as 
California  spent  three  days  in 
sessions  with  topflight  profes¬ 
sional  photojournalists  from 
such  media  organizations  as  the 
New  York  Times,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Life  magazine  and 
National  Geographic. 

Schools  represented  were  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Bradley  University 
(Peoria,  Ill.),  University  of 
Houston,  Texas  Women’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  San  Jose  State  Teachers 
(k)llege  (San  Jose,  Calif.), 
Southern  Illinois  University,  ard 
of  course  Maryland. 

Ideal  Site 

Maryland  proved  an  ideal 
choice  for  the  convention.  The 
school  has  been  offering  photo¬ 
journalism  courses  since  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  was 
founded  12  years  ago  by  Prof. 
A.  A.  Crowell. 

It  has  a  highly-modern  $25,- 
000  student  photo  lab.  Two 
courses  —  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  photography — are  offered 
and  some  50  students  are  pres¬ 
ently  enrolled.  Beginning  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  required  subject 
for  every  journalism  major. 


cameras  and  interchangable 
lenses.  (One  student  matter-of- 
factly  estimated  his  photo  equip¬ 
ment  at  around  $2,000).  Listen¬ 
ing  to  them  talk  “camera”  for 
three  days,  one  couldn’t  help  but 
be  impressed  with  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photojournalism. 

They  presented  a  showcase  of 
photojournalism  education  for 
the  few  colleges  and  universities 
around  the  country  offering  this 
subject.  By-and-large,  most  of 
them  were  interested  in  news 
photography  careers  but  there 
were  a  few  exceptions. 

A  young  lady  from  Texas  told 
us  she  was  going  into  adver¬ 
tising  photography  while  a  co-ed 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
was  interested  in  industrial 
publications. 

A  chemistry  major  at  Bradley 
had  already  been  tapped  by 
Eastman-Kodak.  And  one  of  his 
classmates  laughed  when  asked 
where  he  was  headed  and  re¬ 
plied:  “I’m  a  business  major  at 
Bradley  and  not  that  hot  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  I’ll  probably  end  up 
selling  cameras.” 

Top  Prugruiii 

The  KAM’ers  were  treated  to 
an  excellent  program,  set  up  by 
Jim  Bedford  of  Maryland  U.’s 
department  of  Journalism,  who 
is  moving  spirit  behind  photo¬ 
journalism  education  at  College 
Park.  George  Tames,  New  York 
Times,  spoke  on  “Presidents  I 
Have  Shot.”  William  E.  Gar¬ 
rett,  National  Geographic,  gave 
a  slide  presentation  on  his  re¬ 
cent  combat  photography  in  the 
Far  East.  Howard  Sochurek, 
Life,  spoke  on  the  need  for  more 
intensive,  in-depth  journalistic 


photography,  using  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  in  Russia  and  Outer 
Mongolia  to  illustrate  his  points. 
Robert  Breeden  and  George 
Mobley,  both  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  related  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  photographing  and 
editing  the  color  picture  book, 
“The  White  House,”  over  the 
course  of  more  than  a  year. 

Joseph  Costa,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers’  Association 
(now  chairman  of  the  Board) 
and  chief  photographer  for  King 
Features,  gave  some  pointers  on 
how  to  take  better  pictures.  Mrs. 
Bea  Kopp,  a  staff  photographer 
of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Photographers 
Association,  related  her  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  woman  photographer 
for  20  years. 

There  were  two  panels  on  the 
program — “The  Changing  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Photojournalism”  and 
“What’s  Wrong  with  Photogra¬ 
phers.”  Among  the  panelists 
were  Edwin  Huffman,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  World  Bank;  Carl 
Purcell,  chief  photographer  for 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  Milt  Freier,  press  techni¬ 
cal  representative,  E.  Leitz  and 
Company;  Bob  Westmoreland, 
press  technical  representative 
for  Bell  &  Howell;  Jim  Goldbold, 
special  representative  for  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Harry  Bacas,  editor  of 
Sunday,  the  Washington  Star 
supplement;  Gifford  Hampshire, 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration;  Bob  Gilka,  director  of 
photography  at  National  Geo¬ 
graphic;  and  Morton  Engelburg, 
of  America  Illustrated. 

Toured  Washington 

The  KAM  group  were  guests 
of  the  Washington  professional 
chapter  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Senate.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
was  the  speaker.  They  then 
toured  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
and  Capitol  building  and  visited 
other  places  of  interest  in  the 
Capital. 

■rhe  $500  William  J.  Looka- 
doo-NPPA  scholarships  went  to 


George  Gardner,  University  of 
Missouri  and  Frank  Sal  mo. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Lt. 
Col.  Lookadoo  (USAF)  was 
present  at  the  closing  dinner 
when  the  scholarship  winners 
and  Collegiate  Photo  Contest 
winners  were  announced. 

The  Collegiate  Photo  Contest, 
sponsored  by  KAM,  World  Book, 
and  NPPA  with  the  cooperation 
of  Life  magazine,  drew  933  pic¬ 
tures  from  102  photographers, 
representing  23  universities  and 
colleges  from  14  states.  Judges 
were  Arthur  L.  Witman,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (present  at  '  * 
the  banquet),  Richard  Clarkson, 
Topeka  ( Kans. )  Capital- J  our- 
nal,  and  John  Callen,  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corpo¬ 
ration,  with  assistance  from  Don 
Swenson,  St.  Louis  University, 
and  Brooks  Crummett,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Gardner  and  Salmo  took  first  ] 
and  second  places  in  the  port-  , 
folio  division  and  the  top  award  I 
meant  a  week’s  expenses-paid 
trip  to  Life  Magazine,  along  ; 
with  a  set  of  World  Book  En-  | 
cylopedias  for  Gardner.  1 

Other  first-place  winners  were:  * 
Sports,  Carol  Bales,  University  ^ 
of  Missouri;  College  Life,  Ray-  J 
mond  E.  Rogers,  University  of  1 
Missouri;  Pictorial,  Frank  Sal-  | 
mo;  Picture  Story,  George  ' 
Gardner;  Category  X,  G.  Hal- 
kides,  Humbolt  State  College,  g 
Calif. ;  Portrait/Personality,  Bob  1 
Peterson,  University  of  Wash-  . 
ington;  Feature,  George  Gard¬ 
ner;  News,  Doug  Wilson,  Hum-  ’• 
boldt  State  College.  ; 

Banquet  speaker  was  Ray 
Mackland,  former  picture  editor 
of  Life,  now  picture  chief  for  ' 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

He  gave  the  students  a  rundown 
on  the  workings  of  his  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  Westmoreland  announced 
during  the  banquet  that  Bell  &  ( 
Howell  had  donated  two  student  | 
scholarships  to  the  University  j 
of  Missouri  Photojournalism  : 
Workshop  on  May  12.  f 

The  convention  was  old  home 
week  for  Prof.  Clifton  C.  Edom, 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


In  the  advanced  course  (with 
about  12  students)  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  sell  picture  fea¬ 
tures  and  their  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as 
the  Washington  Star,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Baltimore  Sun  and 
America  Illustrated. 

It  was  onto  this  photojournal¬ 
ism-oriented  campus  setting  that 
the  KAM’ers,  including  five  co¬ 
eds,  came  with  their  varied 

A  University  of  Maryland  student 
(foreground)  focuses  in  on  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Garrett,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  photographer,  who  is  dis¬ 
cussing  combat  photography  at 
one  of  the  KAM  convention 
sessions. 
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Q 


What  Is  the  Difference  Between 
an  Investor  and  a  Speculator? 


Puzzles 

(Continued  from  page  !)4) 


To  i)romote  “Space  Spots,”  50 
space  spot-sized  ads  were  pre¬ 
paid.  Each  ad  featured  the 
name  of  a  Minneapolis  adver¬ 
tising  executive;  told  him,  “This 
is  a  Space  Spot,”  and  gave  the 
name  and  phone  number  of  a 
Star  and  Tribune  national  sales 
representative  to  call  for  further 
information.  The  ads,  ranging 
from  1  X  50  lines  to  2  x  75,  ran 
once  with  the  names  appearing 
in  two  different  issues  of  the 
Star,  and  two  issues  of  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

Within  two  days  after  the 
last  series  of  promotion  ads  ran, 
75  of  the  85  Minneapolis  agen¬ 
cies  had  been  given  the  details 
about  the  promotion. 

Two  of  the  names  brought 
more  phone  calls  than  expected. 
Because  the  agency  executives 
were  not  identified  by  agency  in 
the  rop  ads,  quite  a  few  of  the 
150  Harry  Johnsons  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  called  for  further  infor¬ 
mation,  as  did  some  of  the  26 
Bob  Thompsons.  (Agency  man 
Harry  Johnson  never  did  call 
in.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MARKET  —  A  new  Market 
brochure  distributed  by  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  uses  a  novel  and 
most  practical  way  of  selling. 
The  booklet  sells  the  Boston- 
Worcester  area  as  one  market, 
sold  separately  by  Boston  and 
Worcester  newspapers. 

“It  is  understandable  that  we 
all  like  to  consider  ourselves  as 
singular  and  big  enough  to 
stand  alone  to  attract  national 
advertisers  because  of  the  size 
of  our  markets  and  our  cover¬ 
age  of  them,”  says  advertising 
director  Leland  J.  Adams.  “This 
distinctiveness,  it  seems  to  me, 
springs  primarily  from  editorial 
vigor,  the  individuality  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  local-ness  of  our 
product  and  its  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  a  market.  This  distinc¬ 
tiveness,  however,  while  a  monu¬ 
mental  strength  in  newspaper- 
ing,  occasionally  could  be  a 
dividing  line  in  the  complex  of 
marketing.” 

The  spiral-bound  booklet 
tackles  the  problems  of  the  5- 
county  Boston-Worcester  mar¬ 
ket,  and  shows  the  weakness  of 
the  Boston  newspapers  coverage 
in  Worcester  County,  third 
largest  of  the  five  counties  in 
the  market. 

*  *  *  i 

mental  health  —  The  | 

10th  annual  series  of  free  [ 
mental  health  lectures  is  being 
co-sponsored  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Living. 


The  basic  diflFer- 
ences  between  an  in¬ 
vestor  and  a  speculator 
are  in  time,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  -The  investor  generally  takes  the 
long  view  and  tends  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive  in  both  his  temperament  and  his  - 
expectations.  The  speculator  buys 
and  sells  more  quickly,  taking  greater 
risks  in  the  hope  of  ^eater  rewards. 

The  investor  usually  buys  stock  for 
three  reasons,  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion:  dividend  income,  reasonable 
protection  of  his  capital,  or  long-term 
growth  prospects.  The  speculator,  on 
the  other  hand,  buys  and  sells  in  the 
hope  of  realizing  substantial  profits, 
usually  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
speculator’s  chief  concern  is  to  in¬ 
crease  his  capital  rather  than  his 
dividend  income. 

Most  people  are  investors  because 
they  can’t  afiFord  to  take  substantial 
risks  or  because  they  lack  the  temper¬ 
ament  and  ability  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
they  seek  to  lower  their  risks— and 
their  expectations.  They  buy  stocks 
of  well-established  companies,  put¬ 
ting  their  money  to  work  where  it  is 
likely  to  give  them  a  reasonable  but 
not  a  spectacular  return.  The  specu¬ 
lator  needs  money,  knowledge,  and 
nerve  in  abundance.  He  needs  money 
—lots  of  it— so  that  a  loss  will  not  leave 
him  without  resources.  He  needs 
knowledge  in  order  to  choose  stocks 
that  are  likely  to  move  quickly  and 
companies  that  are  likely  to  grow 
rapidly.  And  he  needs  nerve  in  order 
to  be  able  to  back  his  beliefs  with 
cash— and  accept  his  losses  with 
equanimity. 


The  speculator  does  not  gamble; 
he  does  not  rely  solely  on  hope  and 
chance.  Rather,  the  professional  spec¬ 
ulator  acts  in  accordance  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  economics, 
the  behavior  of  the  market,  and  the 
'facts  about  any  company  whose  stock 
he  buys  and  sells. 

Although  the  speculator  is  much 
maligned,  he  plays  a  useful  and 
valuable  role  in  the  market.  When  a 
company  sufiFers  some  untoward  re¬ 
verse,  the  price  of  its  stock  might 
drop  drastically  if  it  were  not  for  the 
willingness  of  the  speculator  to  as¬ 
sume  the  risk  that  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  investor  may  understandably 
want  to  avoid.  The  activity  of  specu¬ 
lators  can  help  to  iron  out  sharp 
fluctuations  in  stock  prices  and  to 
keep  the  buying  and  selling  of  securi¬ 
ties  in  balance.  In  short,  the  liquidity 
of  the  market— its  ability  to  absorb  a 
reasonable  amount  of  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing  at  varying  prices— depends  in  part 
on  the  activities  of  speculators. 

The  stock  market  offers  many 
attractive  speculative  opportunities, 
but  no  one  should  attempt  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  them  unless  he  is  equipped  by 
temperament,  knowledge,  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  do  so  and  unless  he 
can  afford  to  lose  whatever  he  puts, 
at  stake,  for  the  risks  are  great.  Most 
people  lack  the  personal  and  financial 
resources  to  accept  those  risks  and 
should  stick  to  investing  with  surplus 
funds  ( after  providing  for  living  ex¬ 
penses,  insurance,  and  some  cash 
for  emergencies)  to  achieve  a  clear¬ 
ly  defined  long-range  investment 
objective. 

Next  Week:  What  Are  Dividends 
and  What  Does  Ex  Dividend  Mean? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH. 

PIERCE.  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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Photo  Education 

(Continued  from  page  100) 

of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  his 
wife,  Vi,  executive  secretary  of 
KAM.  Prof.  Edom,  founder  and 
national  advisor  of  KAM,  and  a 
pioneer  in  photojournalism  edu¬ 
cation,  had  a  reunion  with  a 
number  of  his  former  students 
now  working  in  Washington  as 
photographers  and  picture  edi¬ 
tors,  Garrett,  Breeden  and  Mob¬ 
ley  were  among  them. 

«  *  * 

Brucker  on  Photo  Education 

Herbert  Brucker,  speaking  on 
photojournalism  education  at 
last  September’s  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Photo  Conference,  saw 
the  future  of  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  as  posing  three  needs: 

•  Broadly  educated  men  who 
are  not  photographers  so  much 
as  perceptive  reporters  and  in¬ 
terpreters  who  know  how  to  tell 
their  stories  through  photo¬ 
graphs. 

•  Publishers  who  understand 
what  pictures  can  do  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  ways  and  means  of 
doing  it. 

•  Editors  who  know  what 
pictures  can  do  and  how  it  is 
done,  so  that  they  are  just  as 
competent  in  assigning  picture 
coverage  and  making  use  of  it  as 
they  are  in  word  coverage. 

He  claimed  that  the  days  when 
a  photographer  was  trained  by 
sweeping  out  the  darkroom  and 
mixing  hypo  are  gone.  Mr. 
Brucker  added  that  the  trend  of 
the  “Hey,  Queen,  give  us  an¬ 
other  smile!”  era  was  also  gone. 
“Today,”  the  President  of  the 
American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism  said,  “no  photo- 
journalist  can  have  too  much 
technical  education.  But  in  the 
future  he  will  need  more  than 
technical  education.” 

Mr.  Brucker  called  for  “edu¬ 
cating  the  whole  man  through 
what  he  calls  the  liberal  arts  or 
the  humanities”  if  the  “photo¬ 
reporter  and  the  photo-inter¬ 
preter  of  the  future  is  to  have 
the  understanding  of  his  society 
adequate  to  his  job.” 

Mr.  Brucker,  1963  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  a  former 
professor  of  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  author  of 
many  books  on  journalism,  and 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  wanted  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  to  “give  us  these  men” 
in  photojournalism. 

Groups  such  as  Kappa  Alpha 
Mu  and  universities  such  as 
Maryland  are  striving  to  do  just 
that.  And  the  working  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  themselves 
are  stepping  forward  to  foster 
education  in  photojournalism. 


The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  has  cam- 
paig^ied  in  recent  years  for 
increased  emphasis  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  backgrround  and  train¬ 
ing  of  future  photojoumalists. 
This  group  believes  that  every 
journalism  school  in  the  country 
should  institute  a  major  in 
photojournalism  so  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  reporter  can  receive  the 
same  intensive  training  as  the 
word  reporter.  And  it  has  gone 
on  record  as  recommending  that 
all  journalism  students  have  at 
least  one  course  in  photojour¬ 
nalism. 

NPPA  adopted  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Mu  honorary  photojour¬ 
nalism  fraternity  some  three 
years  ago  to  offer  encouragement 
to  college-age  photojournalism 
majors.  The  aim  was  to  get  more 
good  young  people  to  come  into 
the  field. 

At  that  time,  KAM  started 
a  Junior  Photojournalist  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  students, 
designed  to  stimulate  them  to 
examine  photojournalism  as  a 
career  possibility  and  to  direct 
them  on  how  to  go  about  it.  It 
was  a  slow-starting  program  but 
is  now  going  well  with  NPPA 
support. 

High  ^iclluul  Schular^llip 

Rich  Clarkson,  photo  editor  of 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  and  this  year’s  KAM 
high  school  chairman,  informs 
us  that  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  $500  scholarship 
grant.  It  will  be  awarded  this 
spring  to  enable  a  high  school 
senior  interested  in  photojour¬ 
nalism  to  enter  the  school  of  his 
choice  next  fall. 

NPPA  has  had  such  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program  for  two  years  now 
— the  annual  $500  William  Look- 
adoo  Scholarships  to  college  stu¬ 
dents — but  up  to  now  there  had 
been  no  scholarship  for  the  high 
school  program. 

The  high  school  scholarship 
has  been  donated  by  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  and  their 
publishers.  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corporation  of  Chi- 
cagro. 

The  winner  of  the  KAM- 
World  Book  Scholarship  will  be 
picked  on  the  basis  of  talent, 
interest  in  pursuing  a  career  in 
photojournalism  and  financial 
need.  Application  blanks  can  be 
secured  from  the  KAM  national 
headquarters  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  May  15. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship, 
KAM  will  sponsor  for  the  first 
time  a  picture  contest  for  high 
school  students,  the  same  dead¬ 
line  and  mailing  address  as  in 
the  scholarship  program  applies 
here. 

A  traveling  show  of  the  best 


pictures  will  be  exhibited  during 
the  following  school  year  at 
meetings  and  conventions  of  the 
sponsoring  organizations  and 
educational  groups  across  the 
country. 

The  Illinois  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  is  also  spon¬ 
soring  a  High  School  Photo  Con¬ 
test  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
greater  interest  in  photography 
and  photojournalism. 

A  state-wide  search  is  pres¬ 
ently  on  to  find  the  top  high 
school  photographer  in  Illinois. 
The  winning  student  will  receive 
several  prizes,  including  a  en¬ 
graved  plaque,  a  year’s  honorary 
membership  in  IPPA  and  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  magazine. 

Judging  will  be  based  on  tech¬ 
nical  excellence,  picture  content, 
and  versatility  as  demonstrated 
by  the  portfolio.  Judges  are 
Illinois  press  photographers,  pic¬ 
ture  editors  and  college  journal¬ 
ism  professors. 

Home-study  Course 

Just  how  much  the  interest  in 
photojournalism  education  is 
snowballing  was  testified  to  re¬ 
cently  by  an  announcement  out 
of  Westport,  Conn. 

The  Famous  Artists  and 
Writers  Schools  there  have  now 
started  a  Famous  Photogra¬ 
phers  School.  A  home-study 
course  in  creative  photography 
will  begin  in  the  fall,  under  the 
direction  of  Victor  Keppler. 

Among  the  10  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  Joseph  Costa,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  chief  photographer  for 
King  Features;  Alfred  Eisen- 
.staedt,  of  Life  magazine;  and 
Philippe  Halsman,  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Magazine 
Photographers. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be 
offered  is:  “Press  Photography 
— the  many  complicated  elements 
of  visual  reportage.  How  to 
cover  specific  assignments  such 
as  fires,  accidents,  meetings, 
speeches,  personalities,  sports 
events.  How  to  capture  in  your 
picture  the  moment  which  makes 
history  out  of  a  single  news 
shot.” 

And:  “Photo- Journalism  — 
now  regarded  as  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  form  of  visual  commu¬ 
nication.  Picture  reporting  in 
depth  as  typified  by  the  maga¬ 
zine  picture  story.  You  learn 
how  groups  of  related  pictures 
tell  a  complex  story.  How  to 
plan,  shoot  and  edit  the  picture 
story.” 

West  Germany 

While  photojournalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  is  moving 
ahead  rapidly,  in  West  Germany 
it  seems  to  be  galloping.  Plans 
are  now  being  made  to  make 


photogn^aphy  part  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  course  of  study  in  that 
country’s  compulsory  education 
system. 

At  the  present  time,  children 
can  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
14  and  enroll  in  a  government 
sponsored  work  program  which 
includes  only  one  day  of  school 
each  week. 

However,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  compulsory  full 
time  schooling  will  be  extended 
to  16-year-olds.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted,  photography  will  be 
taught  to  all  pupils  ages  14 
through  16. 

Actually,  photography  is  not 
new  to  German  educators. 
During  the  last  few  years, 
mainly  with  the  support  of  the 
West  German  photographic-in¬ 
dustry-sponsored  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Photography, 
hundreds  of  courses  have  been 
given  to  elementary  school 
teachers,  enabling  them  to  make 
effective  use  of  photography  as 
a  teaching  aid. 

As  an  indication  of  the  prom 
inent  place  photography  plays 
in  West  German  life.  Professor 
Wilhelm  Maschke  of  West  Ber¬ 
lin’s  Teachers  College  has  been 
appointed  West  Germany’s  first 
professor  of  School  Photogra¬ 
phy. 

Campus  photojournalism  con¬ 
ventions,  high  school  photo  con¬ 
tests,  a  national  home-study 
course  in  photography,  and  the 
enormous  activities  in  photo¬ 
journalism  education  in  West 
Germany  all  bear  out  Mr 
Brucker’s  contention  that  the 
days  when  a  photographer  was 
trained  by  sweeping  out  the 
darkroom  and  mixing  hypo  are 
truely  gone. 

• 

Beech-Nut  Account 
Moving  From  Y&R 

Beech-Nut  Life  Savers  has 
given  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
90  days’  notice  on  its  $8,000,000 
account.  The  agency  has  had  the 
account  for  27  years. 

The  split  was  blamed  on  “a 
difference  in  marketing  philoso¬ 
phy.” 

Products  involved  are  Beech- 
Nut  baby  foods,  Beech-Nut 
chewing  gum.  Life  Savers, 
Beech-Nut  cough  drops  and  Pine 
Bros,  cough  drops. 

“A  small,  select  group”  of 
agencies  have  been  invited  to 
solicit  the  business. 

• 

H.  N.  Fowler  Dies 

Bend,  Ore. 

Henry  Nash  Fowler,  73,  Ore¬ 
gon  newspaperman  since  1916, 
former  co-owner  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  and  member  of 
the  first  gn*aduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism,  died  April  13,  of 
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INTERPRETER 


Slide  rules  and  petticoats  .  .  .  what  a  combination!  Incongruous?  Yet  this  home 
economist,  who  is  employed  by  the  Frigidaire  Division  of  General  Motors,  is  involved 
with  each.  She  wears  many  “hats”  .  .  ,  tester,  designer,  writer,  demonstrator.  She  con¬ 
ducts  classes  in  home  economics  in  schools  and  companies— teaches  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  new  GM-built  household  appliances. 

She  and  her  counterparts  spend  full  time  interpreting  the  desires,  needs  and  habits 
of  American  women  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  room.  Her  department,  for  example, 
will  bake  enough  cakes  to  make  a  stack  125  feet  high  just  in  testing  a  single  oven  design! 
In  checking  a  new  wgisher  design,  thirty  tons  of  clothes  are  washed.  In  fact,  she’s 
“the  voice  of  women”  to  the  men  who  engineer  and  manufacture  these  appliances. 

She’s  one  more  important  member  of  the  GM  team — a  team  that  includes  more  than 
600,000  employes  and  a  million-plus  shareholders — as  well  as  thousands  of  suppliers. 
Together  they  represent  GM’s  greatest  asset — people. 


GENER\l  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 
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AP  Board  Report: 
Changes,  Progress 


THE  VIET  NAM  STORY  as  told  by  Malcolm  Browne,  AP  reporter,  holds 
the  attention  ot  three  AP  members  at  the  annual  meeting:  Left  to  right 
— John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  Elkhart  Truth;  Porter  Dickinson,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin;  and  Cary  Deane  Funk,  Santa  Monica  Outlook. 


The  text  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  follows: 

*  *  * 

Since  our  meeting  here  last 
April,  the  Associated  Press  has 
had  a  major  change  in  leader¬ 
ship. 

Frank  J.  Starzel  retired  as 
general  manager  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  on  October  15, 
1962.  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wes  Gallagher  was  selected 
by  your  board  to  replace  him. 

In  January,  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway  retired  as  president 
of  the  corporation,  having  re¬ 
mained  in  the  post  one  year 
longer  than  he  originally  in¬ 
tended. 

First  Vicepresident  Paul 
Miller  was  named  to  succeed  him. 
The  transition  was  made  smooth¬ 
ly.  The  new  president  and  new 
general  manager  both  came  up 
from  the  ranks.  Gallagher  an¬ 
nounced  studies  in  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  news  reports 
with  the  retirement  of  executive 
editor  Alan  J.  Gould  late  in 
January.  Gallagher  appointed 
Harr>’  T.  Montgomery  deputy 
general  manager  to  concentrate 
on  business  affairs  of  the 
organization. 

The  board  feels  that  the  new 
aggressive  leadership  of  the 
organization  has  already  made 
a  distinct  impression  lx)th  on 
the  news  and  photo  reports  and 
on  the  membership.  There  is 
evident  much  more  enterprise; 
more  exclusive  stories — and  par¬ 
ticularly  story-and-photo  com¬ 
binations;  better  packaging  of 
the  news,  with  secondary  items 
held  down  and  greater  attention 
to  in-depth  coverage  of  the 
major  news. 

Technical  Advances 

The  Associated  Press  is  taking 
advantage  of  technological  ad¬ 
vancements  —  including  some 
products  of  its  own  engineering 
laboratory — to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever.  This  includes: 

1.  The  leasing  of  a  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  and  A  P’s  exclu¬ 
sive  use,  linking  the  European 
wirephoto  network  .  .  .  and  the 
North  American  wirephoto  net¬ 
work. 

2.  Wire  rearrangements  that 
greatly  increase  the  flexibility 
of  service  to  members. 

3.  A  new  high  speed  TTS 
sports  wire. 

4.  A  dual  computer  system — 
especially  design^  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — which  is  used  to 
automate  the  tabulation  and 
composition  of  stock  market 


tables. 

The  system  serves  nearly  300 
newspapers,  providing  stock 
tables  at  a  fraction  of  the  time 
it  took  50  AP  tabulators  and 
operators  to  send  the  tables. 

Even  before  the  computer  was 
installed,  AP  had  leased  a  date- 
speed  circuit  able  to  transmit  at 
a  speed  of  1,050  words  per 
minute  to  newspaper  linecasting 
machines  across  the  country. 
The  mechanical  punches  of  the 
IBM  computer,  producing  tape 
fed  into  the  newspapers  \’ia 
data-speed,  provide  the  finished 
IJroduct  at  fantastic  speeds. 

Data-speed  also  has  been  used 
to  transmit  texts  .  .  . 

The  Associated  Press  is  now 
sending  news  in  and  out  of  101 
countries  on  a  regular  basis.  .  .  . 

Keport  on  Revenue 

The  total  revenue  in  1962  was 
$42,451,846,  compared  with  $40,- 
128,292  the  year  before  and 
compared  with  $11,304,909,  in 
1940.  Purchases  of  capital  assets 
and  leasehold  improvements,  in 
1962  totaled  $593,330.22.  After 
a  study  initiated  a  year  ago,  the 
board  took  action  at  its  January 
meeting  to  provide  relief  for 
members  who  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  because  of  protracted 
strikes,  resulting  in  some  loss  of 
revenue.  The  association  con¬ 
tinues  to  face  increases  in  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  elements  of  its 
operations.  The  board  must  give 
consideration  to  increasing  as¬ 
sessments  to  maintain  a  sound 
financial  position. 

The  top  story  of  1962,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  poll  of  AP 
editors  taken  by  AP  Newsfea- 
tures,  was  the  U.S.-Soviet  con¬ 
frontation  over  missile  bases  in 
Cuba.  President  Kennedy  pro¬ 
claimed  a  quarantine  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev  backed  down.  .  .  . 

Other  major  stories  included 
— the  three-orbit  flight  of  astro¬ 
naut  John  Glenn  (who  will  be 
our  luncheon  speaker  today).  It 
was  the  first  orbital  flight  of  an 
American  and  caught  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  country  as  did  no 
other  subsequent  achievement  in 
space.  .  .  . 

There  was  the  enrollment  of 
James  Meredith  as  the  first 
Negro  student  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Governor  Barnett  at  first 
barred  Meredith  from  register¬ 
ing.  But  U.S.  troops  and  mar¬ 
shals  later  forced  his  entry,  and 
two  persons  were  killed  in  the 
rioting. 

Our  Phoenix  members  pro¬ 


vided  notable  cooperation  in 
breaking  in  and  covering  the 
story  surrounding  the  drug 
thalidomide,  which  was  found 
to  have  caused  thousands  of 
babies  to  be  bom  deformed.  The 
case  of  Mrs.  Sherri  Finkbine, 
who  had  to  leave  Arizona  and 
go  to  Sweden  to  have  an  abor¬ 
tion,  was  the  one  most  publi¬ 
cized. 

In  May,  we  had  the  worst 
stock  market  dip  since  1929. 

Red  China  invaded  India  in 
August. 

A  price  rise  in  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  was  rescinded  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  President  Kennedy. 

In  an  off-year  election,  Pat 
Brown  defeated  Richard  Nixon 
for  Governor  of  California. 

William  Scranton  won  over 
Richardson  Dilworth  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

And  George  Romney  took  the 
Michigan  governorship  from 
John  Swainson. 

Russia’s  two  cosmonauts, 
Nikolayen  and  Popovich,  orbited 
at  the  same  time,  one  going 
around  the  world  64  times,  the 
other  48  times.  They  established 
visual  and  radio  contact  with 
each  other  while  whirling  around 
the  earth. 

Number  10  on  the  list  of  top 
stories  of  1962  was  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  business  manipula¬ 
tions  of  Billie  Sol  Estes. 

Pulitzer  Prize 

Since  the  last  Associated 
Press  annual  meeting,  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  Paul  Vathis  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  picture  of 
Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  at 
Camp  David  discussing  the  cru¬ 
cial  Cuban  situation. 

AP  has  already  been  advised 
this  year  of  four  awards  to 
Hector  Rondon  of  La  Republica, 
Venezuela — who  took  the  dra¬ 
matic  picture  of  a  dying  soldier 
clutching  a  priest  during  a  re¬ 
volt  —  a  picture  distributed 
around  the  world  by  AP  wire¬ 


photo.  ...  So  far  in  1963,  there 
have  l)een  a  number  of  major 
news  stories  which  required  ex¬ 
tensive  deployment  of  AP  man¬ 
power  and  which  may  well  be 
among  the  top  ten  when  this 
year  is  over.  These  include; 

France  keeping  Britain  out  of 
the  Common  Market.  .  .  . 

The  earthquakes  in  Libya. . . . 

The  volcanic  eruptions  in 
Bali.  .  .  . 

And  the  Yukon  plane  rescue, 
which  produced  a  24-hour  .story 
beat,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  exclusive  photos  obtained 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  f 
Canadian  press.  .  .  . 

Even  more  recent  was  the 
tragedy  of  the  submarine 
Thresher  and  the  long,  hopeless 
search  in  the  area  where  the 
nuclear  vessel  was  lost. 

High  on  the  list  of  major 
stories  in  the  near  future  will 
l)e  the  launching  of  a  rocket  that 
will  send  astronaut  Leroy  Gor¬ 
don  Cooper  hurtling  skyward. 

Plans  call  for  Cooper  to  be 
sent  into  orbit  around  the  earth 
at  least  22  times  in  the  most 
ambitious  space  project  this 
country  has  ever  undertaken. 

The  board  of  directors  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  progress  under 
way  and  reported  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  be  continued 
and  expanded  in  the  year  ahead. 

• 

School  Honors  Prof. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Edmund  C.  Arnold, 
chairman  of  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
graphic  arts  department,  will  be 
honored  May  2  by  his  high 
school  as  its  distinguished  alum¬ 
nus  of  1963.  Prof.  Arnold  will 
be  cited  for  a  year  which  has 
produced  two  books,  more  than 
100  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  and  an  honorary  degree 
from  Hartwick  College.  His 
school  is  Arthur  Hill  High 
School  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
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LOVE  THAT  JOKER! 


Love  that  joker?  In  poker,  yes.  In 
.advertising,  no!  And  that's  where  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  America  and  NAD  A,  representing 
22,000  franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers, 
have  mutual  interests  at  stake.  Let's  demand 
a  re  deal ...  get  the  jokers  out  of  advertising 
...  now!  Nearly  every  business  and  profession 
is  plagued  by  a  few  "fast-buck  operators" 
who  trade  on  and  degrade  the  reputation  of 
the  vast  majority.  They  pack  their  "ads"  with 
jokers,  bait,  and  gimmicks.  They  cheat  the 
public  and  honest  businessmen.  And  they  steal 
from  you  by  undermining  the  believability- 
the  power -of  truthful  advertising.  NAD  A  is 
pledged  to  fight  "fast-buck"  automobile 
dealers  and  deceptive  advertising.  We  need 
and  invite  your  help.  If  your  newspaper  has 
not  yet  established  the  highest  standards  of 
acceptability  for  automobile  advertising,  may 
we  send  you  a  copy  of  our  recommendations? 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for  Advertising 
and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared  by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 


THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  "K"  Street  N.W„  Washington  6,  D.C. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE, INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope  '  •<. 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERO  NANO  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  0 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/6 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..NewYor1t17.N.Y. 


^  yndicate 
^  entences 


— Stan  Lynde,  creator  of  the 
satirical  Western  comic  strip 
!  “Rick  O’Shay,”  recently  trans- 
I  ferred  his  base  of  operations 
I  from  Long  Island  to  his  native 
!  Billings,  .Mont.  The  Chicago 
Trihune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  artist  couldn’t  have  selected 
a  city  more  receptive  to  his 
strip,  which  placed  first  in  the 
last  readership  poll  conducted 
hy  the  Billings  Gazette.  Mr. 
Lynde  was  the  subject  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  in  the  Dude  Rancher 
magazine  and  the  Western 
Horseman  will  feature  a  story 
and  photo  layout  showing  the 
artist  at  work  in  his  studio  and 
on  his  ranch. 


— In  a  feature  article  entitled 
“Cartoon  Crusader,’’  M.  D, 
Magazine,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  150,000  physicians  and 
surgeons,  described  the  comic 
strip  character  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.  D  as  “a  handsome,  ener¬ 
getic  physician  who  makes  more 
house  calls  than  any  other  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  world:  750  mil¬ 
lion  a  week  ...  a  fearless  cru¬ 
sader  who  fights  disease,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  medical  quackery." 
“Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.”  is  written 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Dallis;  drawn 
by  Marvin  Bradley  and  Frank 
Edgington;  distributed  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

— The  “How  to  Decorate’’  fea¬ 
ture  (Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate)  uses  the  “expanded  cap¬ 
tion”  technique  employed  by  pic¬ 
ture  magazines.  There’s  no  text, 
only  a  complete  caption  under  a 
two-column  cut.  The  photo  gives 
the  reader  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  would  that  look  in 
my  home?”  The  expanded  cap¬ 
tion  explains  the  setting.  “In¬ 
terest  in  home  decoration  is 
booming,”  reports  Bruce  Horton, 
general  manager  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  “Families  are  spending 
more  time  and  money  making 
their  homes  more  attractive  and 
better  places  in  which  to  live.” 

— Thirty  West  Point  cadets, 
all  staff  members  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  newspaper,  were  briefed  in 
the  cartoonist’s  art  as  part  of 
their  indoctrination  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  by  Don  Sher¬ 
wood,  creator  of  a  new  cartoon 
strip  about  the  Marine  Corps, 
“Dan  Flagg”  (McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate.)  The  briefing  took  place 
April  20  at  Mr.  Sherwood’s  stu¬ 
dio  at  1160  Fifth  Ave.,  a  place 
crammed  with  Marine  souvenirs 
and  documents. 


REPORTERS  HELP  POLICE  —  The  Newspaper  Reporters  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York  sponsored  a  police  historical  exhibition  to  help 
the  New  York  Police  Department  recruit  new  policemen.  From  the  left 
are  Harry  Singer,  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association;  Dr.  Theodore  Lang,  director  of  personnel.  City 
of  New  York;  New  York  Police  Commissioner  Michael  Murphy;  Jay 
Irving,  cartoonist  of  "Pottsy,"  a  Sunday  comic  page  about  policemen 
(Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate).  Items  in  the  temporary 
police  museum  in  the  City  Information  Center  across  42nd  Street  from 
Grand  Central  Terminal  were  provided  from  Mr.  Irving's  vast  and 
valuable  collection. 
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— Jay  Irving,  cartoonist-crea¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  comic,  “Pott¬ 
sy”,  which  deals  with  policemen 
(Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
daily  News  Syndicate)  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  certificate  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  honor  Legion  of 
the  Police  Department  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  .Mr.  Irving 
also  was  among  those  receiving 
plaques  from  NBC  for  broad¬ 
casts  made  during  the  recent 
New  York  newspaper  strike.  The 
plaque  was  a  mounted  copper 
plate  reproducing  the  Dec.  8, 
1962,  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  the  last  issue 
before  the  strike.  Cartoonist 
Jimmy  Hatio  and  others  received 
them. 


fore  learning  our  ABCs,”  was 
cut  off  by  a  yen  for  travel.  The 
usual  high  school  years  Scott 
spent  hitch-hiking  and  riding 
box  cars  into  every  corner  of 
the  nation;  college  years  took 
him  on  the  road  into  Mexico  and 
the  South  Pacific. 

These  series  are  available 
abroad  from  Inter  Continental 
Features,  Adamastor  Press 
Agency,  Pacific  News  Bureau; 
in  the  U.S.  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  Jefferys  Hobart, 
Editors  News  Service,  #1206 
Examiner  Bldg.,  Third  &  Market 
Sts.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 


ISetvspaper  Series 
By  Michael  Scott 

In  an  investigration  into  crime, 
criminals  and  prisons.  Editors 
News  Service  (San  Francisco) 
launches  the  first  series  of  regu¬ 
lar  Michael  Scott  features  now 
available  through  syndication. 

Covering  subjects  of  immedi¬ 
ate  social  concern,  these  feature 
series  run  to  four  750-word 
articles,  two  or  three  photos 
each.  Series  in  the  mill  include 
“Black  Nationalism,”  “The  Jew 
in  America”  and  “Mental  Hos¬ 
pitals.”  Studies  of  national  and 
ethnic  groups  in  the  U.S.  are 
planned. 

Previously  a  free-lance  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  contributor, 
Mr.  Scott  is  an  ex-renegade 
turned  photojoumalist  in  his 
late  twenties.  His  early  educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  campus  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  private  boarding  school 
where  “we  cooled  Descartes  be¬ 


Press  Club  Award 
Honors  Mrs.  Roosevelt 


Creation  of  the  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  Memorial  Award  by  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
was  announced  by  W.  N.  P.  C. 
president  Patty  Cavin  at  the 
Club’s  annual  dinner  on  April 
18. 

The  Award,  to  be  given  an¬ 
nually  to  an  American  woman 
whose  contribution  to  humanity 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  self¬ 
less  tradition  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  golden 
candlestick,  symbolic  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  Adlai  Stevenson’s  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  November  7,  1962. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  said:  “She 
would  rather  light  candles  than 
curse  the  darkness  and  her  glow 
has  warmed  the  world.” 

Nominations  for  the  award 
will  be  made  by  members  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
to  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memor¬ 
ial  Commission. 
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Powerful  pull  —  for  constant  customers ! 


Doily  and 
Sunday  strips 

Dick  Tracy 

Little  Orphan  Annie 

Terry  and  the  Pirates 

Moon  Mullins 

Gasoline  Alley 

Smitty 

Smilin'  Jack 

Brenda  Starr 

Winnie  Winkle 

Dondi 

On  Stage 

Aggie  Mack 

The  Flibbertys 

Lolly 

Rick  O'Shay 
Caesar 

Daily  strips 

Mac  Divot 
Gil  Thorp 
Little  Lulu 

Sunday  color 

The  Old  Glory  Story 

Little  Joe 

Pottsy 

Mostly  Malarky 
Smokey  Stover 
Teenie  Weenies 
Jet  Sv/ift 
Play-Funnies 


Cartoon  panels 

The  Neighbors 
Nuts  and  Jolts 
Then- Now 
Here's  Mom 
Laughing  Matter 
Panel  Parcel 
Ching  Chow 
Mostly  Malarky 
Seventeen 
Still  Life 

Sports 

All  in  Sport 

In  the  Wake  of  the  News 
This  Day  in  Sports 
Looking  Back  in  Sports 
Tommy  Armour 
Dick  Young 
Gene  Ward 
Racing  Form  Consensus 
Morning  Telegraph 
Selections 

Columns 
Hedda  Hopper 
Ed  Sullivan 
Charles  McHarry 
Robert  Sylvester 
Gwen  Gibson 
Walter  Trohan 
Arthur  Vesey 
Jules  DuBois 


A  paper  has  to  keep  its  customers 
coming  back — today,  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day! 

The  most  magnetic  pullers  drawing 
readers  regularly  to  the  newsstands 
and  home  delivery  routes,  assuring 
constant  contact — are  the  features! 

Everyone  in  the  home  has  favorites 
. . .  beauty,  bridge,  health,  Hollywood, 


Columns  (cont.) 
Capitol  Stuff 
A  Line  O'Type  or  Two 
Nancy  Randolph 
Jest  a  Minute 

Pastimes 

Goren  on  Bridge 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Jumble 

Test  Your  Horse  Sense 
Test  Your  Facts 

Women’s  Features 

Beauty 
Love  advice 
Fashions 

Parent-Child  advice 
Interior  Decoration 
Etiquette 
Cookery 


golf,  humor  panels,  sports,  cookery, 
crossword  puzzles,  bridge,  cartoons, 
child  raising,  columns,  the  comics! 

CT-NYN  has  the  best  list! 

Edited  for  every  editor’s  needs, 
CT-NYN  features  help  build  the 
largest  newspaper  readerships  and 
circulations  in  America! 

Ask  for  proofs  and  prices — 


Women’s  Features 

Miscellaneous 

(cont.) 

Fiction 

Child  health 

Special  Feature  Stories 

Dorothy  Roe 

The  Justice  Stories 

Arlene  Dahl 

News  Services 

Working  Girl's  Notebook 

Editorial  Art 

Latest  from  Paris 

Editorial  Cartoons 

Medical 

Teen-age  advice 

Book  Reviews 

Dr.  Theodore  R. 

Men's  Fashions 

Van  Dellen 

Cookery  for  Men 

Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts 

Mr.  Fix-it 

Entertainment 

Animal  columns 

Ben  Gross 

Science  Notebook  Series 

Larry  Wolters 

Gardening 

John  Chapman 

The  Modern  Almanac 
Old  Age 

Inspirational 

"Janeway's  View" 

Billy  Graham 

Dr.  Palyi  Comments 

Harold  Bloke  Walker 

Horoscope 

Chicago  T ribune  -  New  York  News 

^  .  B  220  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17 

SynCliCdt0y  InCo  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Barefooted  Heloise 
Has  Household  Hints 


Den\'er 

“Ring  a  certain  doorbell  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  a  woman  in 
a  purple  muumuu  with  hair  to 
match  opens  the  door,  bare¬ 
footed. 

“  ‘I’m  Heloise,’  she  says. 
‘Come  right  on  in  and  take  off 
your  shoes’.’’ 

Thus  begins  the  Denver  Post’s 
April  28  exclusive  interview 
with  Heloise,  who  has  made  her 
hatred  for  housework  pay  off  to 
the  tune  of  $100,000  a  year. 
King  Features  Syndicate  dis¬ 
tributes  her  household  hints 
column. 

The  article,  appearing  in  the 
Post’s  Sunday  magazine  Con¬ 
temporary,  is  written  by  Post 
writer  Olga  Curtis.  Olga  spent 
a  weekend  with  Heloise  and  her 
family  at  their  Arlington  home 
recently. 

Friendly  Tornado 

“It  was  just  like  living  with  a 
friendly  tornado,’’  Olga  says. 
“Heloise  talked  continuously, 
laughed  a  lot,  cried  a  little,  and 
even  threw  up  at  one  point.’’ 

Says  Olga:  “But  in  her  own 
pet  phrase,  ‘I  hope  to  smoke  a 
pickle,’  if  she  didn’t  convince  me 
that  she  tests  each  and  every 
hint  you  read  daily  in  some  400 
newspapers.” 

“They’re  calling  me  a  celeb¬ 
rity  now,  but  how  I  hate  that 
word,”  Olga’s  article  quotes 
Heloise  as  saying.  “All  it  means 
is  that  when  I  go  to  a  party 
somebody  asks  me  how  to  get 
out  spots.” 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April, 
1942,  when  a  pretty  aubum- 
haired  comptometer  operator 
named  Heloise  Bowles  of  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  met  a  tall  aviation 
cadet.  Marshal  H.  Cruse  of 
Rosebud,  Tex.,  on  a  blind  date. 
They  got  married  on  May  4, 
1942,  which  happened  to  be  her 
birthday,  says  Olga. 

Around  the  World 

After  World  War  II  was  over, 
Capt.  Cruse  decided  to  make 
the  Air  Force  a  career.  He  and 
Heloise  traveled  the  world  for  a 
while,  living  in  Nanking,  China ; 
in  Kyushu  and  Honshu,  Japan; 
Waco,  Tex.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and,  in  1958,  they  were  assigned 
to  Honolulu. 

It  was  in  Honolulu — on  a 
dare — ^that  Heloise  became  a 
columnist. 

“It  started  on  a  dare,”  Olga’s 
article  quotes  Heloise  as  saying. 
“I  was  talking  at  a  cocktail 
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party  about  how  I  could  help 
women  with  their  housework  if  I 
had  just  two  inches  of  space  in 
a  newspaper,  and  some  smart 
guy  said:  ‘Who  do  you  think 
you  are,  Walter  Winchell?  You 
can’t  even  get  a  job  as  a  cub 
reporter  without  a  college  de¬ 
gree!’  So  of  course  I  went  out 
and  got  the  job  just  to  show 
him.” 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  now  who 
was  more  surprised  at  the  effect 
of  the  new  column  in  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,”  says  the 
Post’s  Contemporary  article — 
“the  newspaper  or  columnist 
Heloise.” 

But  her  first  article  appeared 
Feb.  16,  1959,  and  almost  at 
once  it  became  obvious  that  Hel¬ 
oise  wouldn’t  be  able  to  keep 
the  promise  she’d  made  to  her 
husband  never  to  make  more 
than  $5999  a  year — so  that  she’d 
still  qualify  as  a  tax-deductible 
wife. 

Big  Mail 

Heloise  averages  from  7,000 
to  20,000  letters  a  week  from 
readers,  and  letters  are  piled 
up  on  the  office  floor,  on  the 
desks,  up  the  walls  on  the  tops 
of  cabinets  and  in  cartons 
standing  one  on  top  of  another, 
the  Post’s  article  says. 

“I’m  supposed  to  stay  three 
weeks  ahead  on  columns  but 
even  with  three  secretaries  and 
five  dictaphones  I’m  always  just 
getting  things  done  at  the  last 
minute,”  columnist  Heloise  is 
quoted  as  saying. 

Heloise  was  bom  May  4,  1919, 
the  first  of  identical  twin  daugh¬ 
ters.  As  she  puts  it:  “I  beat 
Louise  by  five  minutes.”  Louise 
is  now  Mrs.  Woodrow  Matlock 
of  Houston,  Tex. 

Heloise  attended  Polytechnic 
High  in  Ft.  Worth  and  went  to 
business  college.  She  worked  less 
than  a  year  before  she  married 
Cruse  and  has  spent  her  adult 
life  despising  what  she  calls 
“the  labor  of  housework.” 

“I  think  housework  is  the 
reason  most  women  go  to  work 
in  an  office,”  Olga  Curtis  quotes 
the  columnist  as  saying. 

Olga  says  Heloise  loves  muu- 
muus  and  has  a  closet  filled  with 
them  in  rainbow  colors. 

“But  she  hates  shoes,”  says 
Olga.  “On  warm  days,  she 
wanders  around  barefooted. 

“And  her  hair  is  purple,  or 
blue,  or  green,  or  pink — depend¬ 
ing  on  which  hair  spray  she’s 
squirted  on.” 


Cartoonists’ 
‘Reuben’  to 
Dik  Browne 

Dik  Browne,  collaborator  with 
Mort  Walker  on  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  strip,  “Hi  and  Lois,”  won 
the  “Reuben”  award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists’  Society,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  “the  outstanding  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  year.” 

Mr.  Browne  also  was  elected 
president  of  the  society — the 
first  time  one  man  was  doubly 
honored  the  same  year. 

Other  officers  are:  vicepresi¬ 
dents  —  Jerry  Robinson  and 
Vernon  Greene;  Dick  Hodgins 
Jr.,  secretary;  Jerry  Marcus, 
membership  representative.  A1 
Smith  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

A  $2,500  check  from  the 
Hearst  Foundation  was  turned 
over  to  the  Milt  Gross  Fund 
which  aids  needy  artists. 

,  The  “Reuben,”  decided  by 
secret  ballot  of  NCS  members, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne  at 
the  group’s  annual  convention 
dinner  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  Considered  the  highest 
award  a  cartoonist  can  receive 
— he  need  not  be  a  member  of 
NCS  —  it  resembles  a  water 
fountain  of  pyramiding  naiads 
and  is  more  accurately  a  jumble 
of  Nibelungs  or  Kilroys  typify¬ 
ing  the  irreverent  spirit  of 
cartooning. 

It  was  designed  by  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
and  fashioned  in  bronze  by  Bill 
Crawford,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  editorial  car¬ 
toonist. 

The  45-year-old  Browne  was 
bom  in  New  York  City.  His 
first  job  was  as  a  copy  boy  for 
the  New  York  Journal.  He  later 
became  a  staff  artist  there  before 


going  to  Newsweek  magazine.  I 
After  three  years  in  the  I 
Army,  Mr.  Browne  went  into  I 
ad  agency  art  work  and  designed  I 
a  number  of  famous  visual  ad  * 
symbols,  including  “Chiquita 
Banana”  and  the  “Campbell  | 
Soup  Kids.”  I 

In  1954,  Mort  Walker,  winner  | 
of  the  Reuben  tbe  previous  year,  | 
created  “Hi  and  Lois”  and  asked  | 
Dik  Browne  to  draw  it.  | 

Mr.  Browne,  the  17th  winner  I 
of  the  “Reuben,”  has  been  a  | 
member  of  NCS  since  1949.  | 

Plaque  Awards  | 

Plaque  awards  went  to:  | 

Harry  Devlin  and  Noel  Sickles  I 
— Tied  for  Hest  in  Advertising  I 
and  Illustration.  | 

Bob  Gustafson — Best  Comic  i 
Book  Artist.  | 

Charles  Schulz — Best  Humor  | 
Strip  Artist  (“Peanuts").  p 

Chon  Day — Best  Magazine  f 
Gag  Cartoonist. 

John  Fischetti,  New  York  | 
Herald-Tribune — Best  Editorial  | 
Cartoonist.  | 

Willard  Mullin,  Scripps  How-  I 
ard — Best  Sports  Cartoonist.  t 
Irwin  Hasen  and  Gus  Edson  | 
— Best  Story  Strip  (“Dondi”). 

George  Lichty — Best  Syndi- 
cated  Panel  Cartoonist.  ! ! 

•  '-i 

Farm  Editors  Honor  j 
AP’s  Ovid  Martin  ;  j 

Washington  ) 
Ovid  A.  Martin,  farm  editor  | 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  1 
given  the  J.  S.  Russell  Memorial  1 
Award  for  distinguished  service  ” 
to  agriculture.  !  j 

Mr.  Martin  received  the  award  i 
from  the  Newspaper  Farm  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  at  its  annual  ^ 
meeting  here  this  week.  Mr. 
Martin  was  cited  for  informed  t 
reporting  of  agricultural  news 
and  for  contributing  to  a  better 
public  understanding  of  farmers 
and  complex  farm  programs. 


The  same  power  goes  |n... 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


but  so  much  more  comes  out  of  a  Zenith ! 


Any  portable  transistor  radio 
depends  on  a  battery  for  its 
power.  But  how  a  radio  performs 
—that’s  a  different  story.  That 
depends  on  the  radio  itself. 

A  Zenith  portable  gives  you 
the  most  out  of  a  battery — 
because  a  Zenith  is  carefully 
crafted,  precision  engineered  to 
more  exacting  standards.  Every 
component  is  carefully  selected 
and  installed  by  hand. 

And  this  makes  a  difference 
you  can  hear  in  any  Zenith  radio 
you  buy. 

To  be  sure,  it  costs  more  to 
build  a  radio  this  way,  but  you 
get  a  lot  more  radio  for  yoiu* 
money. 

If  quality  is  important  to  you, 
as  it  is  to  most  people— choose 
a  Zenith. The  same  power  goes  in 
. . .  but  so  much  more  comes  out! 


To  give  you  greater  economy,  all  Zenith 
Portables  ore  powered  by  ordinary  flash¬ 
light  batteries.  They  cost  less  than  battery 
packs.  They  are  available  almost  every¬ 
where.  And  for  even  greater  savings,  a 
special  Battery  Saver  Switch  on  several 
luggage  style  portables  can  actually  dou¬ 
ble  battery  lifel 


Ztnilh  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois  •  Spocifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  122) 

Red  Cross  or  anyone  else  talk 
you  out  of  sending  all  possible. 

“I  must  say,  the  Red  Cross 
told  me  in  Atlanta  to  send  him 
warm  underwear,  warm  clothes 
and  shoes.  When  I  wrote  him 
that  he  said:  ‘To  hell  with  that! 
Send  food!’  ” 

•  *  ♦ 

Gretchen  Byrd,  wife  of  Harry 
Byrd,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  said  that 
after  21  years  of  hard  work  she 
has  managed  to  broaden  her 
husband’s  taste  in  the  food  de¬ 
partment. 

“When  I  married  into  this 
somewhat  conservative  Virjfinia 
family  I  found  that  their  con¬ 
servatism  extended  not  only  to 
gpovemment  financing,  but  also 
to  their  meals  as  well.  My  editor, 
until  our  happy  union  in  1941, 
was  strictly  a  fried  chicken  and 
Virginia  ham  type  of  guy.  But 
I  brought  a  touch  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  our  way  of  life.  I  could 
not  give  up  all  the  delicacies  I 
was  used  to,  that  he  had  never 
heard  of.  My  editor  was  26  years 
old  before  he  ever  tasted  an 
artichoke,  or  had  shrimp  creole, 
or  crepes  suzette,  or  the  supreme 
delicacy  of  all,  coffee  loaded  with 
chicory.” 

Mrs.  Byrd  reported  that 
“when  he  comes  into  the  kitchen, 
my  editor  is  as  helpless  as  a 
lapdog.  Once  when  I  was  con¬ 
fined  to  bed,  he  said  he  would 
fix  his  own  Sunday  night  supper. 
After  a  while  he  came  worriedly 
up  the  steps  to  my  room,  and  he 
asked  me  how  in  the  world  he 
was  going  to  remove  a  fried  egg 
from  the  bottom  of  a  double 
boiler. 

“If  my  editor  is  less  than 
useless  around  the  house,  he 
looks  after  each  Star  subscriber 
as  if  each  were  a  rare  pearl, 
even  if  it  means  interrupting  a 
well-planned  meal. 

“Several  years  ago  a  former 
Governor  of  Virginia  drove  all 
the  way  across  the  State  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  my  editor  a  matter  of 
state-wide  importance.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  late  arriving,  as  he 
had  been  traveling  through  one 
of  the  worst  snowstorms  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  history.  Just  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  arrived,  a  subscriber  called 
to  say  that  he  had  not  received 
his  newspaper.  My  editor  said  he 
would  attend  to  it  at  once,  and 
called  the  circulation  manager. 

“The  political  conference  be¬ 
gan.  Midway  through  the  dinner, 
the  same  subscriber  called  back 
and  was  really  mad — and  they 
can  gret  mad.  He  still  had  not 
received  his  Star.  So  my  editor 
said  to  the  Governor,  ‘My  car 
has  no  chains  and  yours  does. 
May  I  use  your  car  and  chauf¬ 


feur  to  deliver  a  newspaper?’ 

“  ‘Good  Lord !’  the  Governor 
replied.  ‘The  State  is  facing  a 
major  political  crisis,  and  you 
are  going  out  to  deliver  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  blinding  snowstorm.' 
This  the  editor  did,  and  every¬ 
body  was  happy,  except  the 
Governor  and  me. 

“So  a  long  time  ago,  I  made 
a  deal  with  my  editor:  I  would 
keep  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Winchester  Evening  Star,  if  the 
Star’s  editor  would  keep  his 
cotton-pickin’  hands  out  of  my 
kitchen.” 

«  *  « 

Jeannette  Eyerly,  wife  of 
Frank  Eyerly  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  said  that 
an  editor  “is  a  familiar  char¬ 
acter  who  happens  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  husbands  of  your 
friends.  You  know  him  inside 
out,  you  know  what  makes  him 
happy,  and  you  know  what 
makes  him  fighting  mad. 

“If  he  works  on  a  morning 
newspaper,  you  learn  to  muzzle 
the  children,  and  otherwise  pre¬ 
serve  the  silence  of  the  tomb  so 
he  can  get  his  rest. 

“You  learn  to  detect  the  voice 
of,  and  to  fend  off  the  crank,  who 
always  calls  at  dinner  time. 

“If  someone  in  your  presence 
attacks  his  newspaper,  accusing 
it  of  bias,  and  he  is  not  there  to 
defend  it,  you  learn  to  defend  it 
for  him,  although  argument  is 
not  your  forte. 

“Instead  of  having  a  language 
of  love — you  learn  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  newsroom.  You 
know  what  he  means  when  he 
talks  about  overset.  You  know 
the  difference  between  a  two- 
twenty  four  and  a  two  head. 

“And  when  he  talks  about 
body  type,  you  know  that  he  is 
not  referring  to  his  secretary’s 
figure.” 

*  4:  * 

Moderator  Ethridge  capped  it 
off  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  floor  which  asked  whether  it 
was  more  difficult  to  live  with 
an  a.m.  or  p.m.  editor.  She 
thought  that  either  way  they 
are  just  as  fretful  and  grumpy. 
“The  morning  editor,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  usually  never  at  home 
when  you  are  home,  and  never 
home  when  the  children  are. 
Mark  used  to  come  home  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  was 
an  editor  for  many  years  before 
he  deteriorated  into  a  publisher. 
And  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed  when  he  came  home,  of 
course. 

“By  the  time  he  got  up  in  the 
morning,  they  had  gone  out,  you 
see. 

“The  children  never  saw  him. 
I  tried  to  keep  the  children  from 
seeing  him.  But  it  was  embar¬ 
rassing.  We  would  ride  down¬ 
town  sometimes  and  each  one 
of  them  would  lean  out  of  a 


window  and  they’d  point  to  some 
man  eversrtime  we  stopped  and 
say,  ‘Mommy,  is  that  my 
daddy’?” 

«  *  « 

The  Women’s  National  Press 
club  Show  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  review  titled  “The  Birth  of 
the  News.”  One  of  the  reasons 
for  its  success,  undoubtedly,  was 
that  it  was  written  largely  by 
E&P’s  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 
who  also  portrayed  President 
Kennedy  in  several  skits. 

The  guests  heard  Washington 
describe  as  a  place  where  NSC 
no  longer  stands  for  “National 
Security  Council,”  but  “News 
Sources  Consolidated.”  Some 
people  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  think  TFX  stands 
for  “technical  fighter  experi¬ 
mental,”  but  insiders  know  they 
mean  to  Senator  McClellan  “that 
fearless  executioner”  and  to  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  McNamara  they 
mean  “that  phony  expose.” 

Almost  everyone  in  official 
Washington  was  the  target  of 
barbs.  Even  the  First  Lady  was 
the  subject  of  special  words  and 
music  written  by  Gwen  Gibson 
of  the  New  York  News  and  her 
husband  Sid  Schwartz  and  sung 
by  Helen  Thomas,  UPI  White 
House  correspondent.  “C’est  Moi, 
Jackie,”  the  “First  Lady”  de¬ 
clared  about  her  way  of  doing 
things  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue: 


If  I  want  to  fly  away 
Without  taking  J-F-K 
That’s  me,  Jackie 

If  I’m  fond  of  French  cham¬ 
pagne 

If  I’d  rather  not  campaign 
That’s  me,  Jackie 

If  I  want  to  give  a  ball 
For  jtist  me  and  Charles  de 
Gaulle 

I  have  absolutely  all 
The  gall  I  need 

If  I  like  to  water  ski 
And  I  want  my  private  sea 
Don’t  look  askance 
With  half  the  chance 
You’d  be  like  me,  Jackie 

If  I  have  a  sultry  voice 
Why  I  sound  that  way  by  choice 
That’s  me,  Jackie 
If  I  want  to  be  bizarre 
And  restore  the  D-A-R 
That’s  me,  Jackie 

If  I  use  Mount  Vernon’s  lawn 
For  amusing  Ayub  Khan 
And  we  choose  to  dance  'til 
dawn 

Then  C’est  la  Vie 

If  I  rewrite  history 
Name  the  White  House  "Chez 
Jackie” 

Am  I  to  blame? 

You’d  do  the  same 
If  you  were  me,  Jackie. 


Colburn  Views 
Unending  Fight 
For  Information 

Washington 

Freedom  of  information  prob¬ 
lems  remain  unsolved  and 
“never  will  be.”  In  fact,  the 
press  should  be  “thankful”  that 
this  is  the  situation. 

That  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  report  from  ASNE’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  delivered  to  the  sessions 
here  last  week  by  John  H.  Col- 
bum  of  the  Wichita  Eagle. 

Excerpts  from  his  report : 

“The  most  obvious  unan¬ 
swered  question  at  the  moment 
is  what  the  1962  Cuban  crisis 
taught  the  administration  in  the 
handling  of  news  in  a  situation 
short  of  a  national  emergency. 
An  Information  Subcommittee 
(Moss)  of  the  House  shortly 
will  look  into  all  aspects  of  this 
problem  in  an  effort  to  draft 
some  policy  guidelines.” 

“There  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  among  the  press  and 
the  public  of  the  problems  of 
news  handling.  Still,  there  is 
not  always  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  distinction  between 
news  management — a  misnomer 
because  all  news  is  ‘managed’  in 
some  fashion — and  the  denial  of 
access  to  news  sources  or  the 
outright  distortion  of  news  by 
official  sources.  Some  newspa¬ 
permen  who  have  been  critical 
of  ‘news  management’  have  de¬ 
fended  ‘executive  privilege,’ 
which  is  a  glaring  denial  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  that  could 
enlighten  the  public  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  major  issues  of  our 
times.” 

“Congress  has  taken  no  action 
— and  no  immediate  action  is  in 
prospect — on  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  guarantee  wider  public 
access  to  information  of  Federal 
agencies.” 

(Regarding  a  decision  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to 
continue  Canon  36  without  sub¬ 
stantial  changes)  “The  press 
can  take  same  satisfaction  in 
that  the  Bar  Association  did  not 
impose  more  stringent  regula¬ 
tions  favored  by  some  members. 
Photographic  coverage  of  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  trial  in  Texas 
provided  advocates  of  a  more 
restrictive  Canon  considerable 
ammunition. 

“There  also  were  private  in¬ 
dications  that  if  still  photog¬ 
raphy  could  have  been  divorced 
from  television  and  broadcast¬ 
ing,  a  committee  report  might 
have  been  favorable  to  permit¬ 
ting  photographers  with  small, 
inconspicuous  cameras  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  certain  court  room 
conditions.” 
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Jurisdiction  Big 
Computer  Problem 


Who  is  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  operation  of  computers 
in  the  newspaper  business  is  one 
of  the  bi{?gest  questions  facing 
publishers,  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  told 
reporters  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Vail,  reporting  the  activ- 
^  ity  of  an  over-50,000  circulation 
panel  of  publishers,  said  the 
“feeling  of  newspapers  in  this 
group  is  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  computers.” 

3  He  predicted  that  many 

■  papers  will  turn  to  the  computer 
I  system  in  editorial,  circulation 
and  business  office,  but  he  would 
not  set  a  possible  figure.  Dis- 
jr  cussing  the  obligation  of  news- 
papers  in  the  computer  area, 
i-  Mr.  Vail  said: 

Li  “The  newspapers  definitely 

I  have  an  obligation  to  their  em- 
I  ployes.  You  just  don’t  lay  people 
I  off.  This  question  was  very  thor- 
I  oughly  discussed  by  the  group.” 

I  Can’t  Ignore  System 

i 

I  Mr.  Vail  added  that  he  doesn’t 

“see  how  a  newspaper  that  is  on 
I  the  ball  can  ignore  the  computer 

L  system.”  He  also  said  that  the 

Y  panelists  “didn’t  think  the 

unions  will  absolutely  resist 
j  computers  in  the  long  run.” 
j  He  reported  that  Joseph  E. 

y  Lynch,  assistant  business  man- 

I  ager  of  the  WcLshington  Post, 

I  in  discussing  classified  advertis- 

^  ing,  told  the  panelists  that 

h  newspaper  classified  revenue 

?  has  increased  from  $539  million 

in  1954  to  $850  million  last  year. 

He  also  said  classified  pages 
g  will  soon  be  using  color  to  a 

^  larger  extent  and  such  use  will 

I  be  one  of  the  biggest  things  in 

g  the  newspaper  advertising  busi- 

I  ness. 

I  Andrew  Fisher,  general  man- 

I  ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  a  discussion  of  attacks  by 
Washington  on  the  socalled 
managing  of  news  by  news¬ 
papers,  declared  that  managed 
news  is  unlikely  when  a  trained 
I  reporter  is  handling  a  story  and 
there  is  time  for  development  of 
the  story.  Sometimes,  he  said, 
information  is  incomplete  be¬ 
cause  of  deadline  pressure. 


worked  with  the  newspapers  on 
the  issuance  of  reprints  of  the 
series  for  use  in  classrooms. 

John  A.  Scott,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  15,000  to  50,000-cir¬ 
culation  panel,  said  that  about 
20  newspapers  are  now  using 
the  hot  metal  pasteup  process 
and  he  expects  10  more  to  adopt 
the  method  soon. 

“Hot  metal  pasteup  is  a  way 
to  reduce  expenses,”  Mr.  Scott 
said. 

I.ebanon  News  Wins 

He  announced  that  the  Le¬ 
banon  (Pa.)  News  won  the  Best 
Idea  of  the  Year  Award  in  its 
circulation  bracket  for  its  re¬ 
printing  of  50  old  newspapers 
dating  back  to  1872  when  the 
news  was  established. 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  in  reporting  for 
the  under  15,000  -  circulation 
group,  said  the  Westerly  (R.  I.) 
Sun  was  awarded  the  Best  Idea 
of  the  Year  honor  for  its  slide 
film  presentation  of  the  “Inside 
of  the  Sun.”  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  Sun 
staff  was  responsible  for  the 
paper  receiving  the  award.  The 
presentation  got  across  excel¬ 
lently  the  idea  that  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  community  has 
solid  public  impact,  Mr.  Barnes 
said. 

There  also  were  other  prizes 
in  this  group.  Second  went  to 
the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
for  its  work  with  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
getting  out  an  edition.  The 
News  turned  over  20  percent  of 
its  advertising  revenue  that  day 
— $1,400  to  the  chamber. 

Third  prize  went  to  the  Hol¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Sentinel  for  its 
edition  saluting  the  community’s 
new  high  school.  One  double 
truck  layout  had  signatures  of 
all  the  pupils  and  parents. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  & 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  and 
the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel  for 
their  cooperative  news  gather¬ 
ing  program. 

• 

Gene  Plumb  Dies 


Best  Idea  Award 


Best  Idea  of  the  Year  Award 
S  the  over-50,000  classification 

S  was  won  by  the  Minneapolis 
3  Star  &  Tribune  for  its  science 

3  information  series  over  a  26- 

4  week  period. 

I  Mr.  Vail  said  science  teachers 

I  served  on  an  advisory  board  and 
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Gene  Plumb,  76,  retired  obitu¬ 
ary  writer  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  home  of  his  niece, 
Miss  Jane  Plumb.  Mr.  Plumb,  a 
bachelor,  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  old  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Leader  in  1906.  He  went 
to  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1943  and 
retired  last  year. 
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PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS— William  F.  Knowland  (left),  Oakland 
Tribune,  and  Gene  Robb  (right),  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Newt 
and  Timet-Union,  ware  elected  directors  of  the  Associated  Press.  They 
are  shown  with  Paul  Miller,  president  of  AP  who  was  reelected  a  director. 


Computers 
Unreliable, 
ANPA  Told 

Computers  and  newspaper 
publishing  may  not  be  entirely 
compatible,  a  scientist  cautioned 
ANPA  members  at  their  Wed¬ 
nesday  meeting. 

Experiments  with  data  proc¬ 
essing  machines  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded,  said  Dr.  Athelstan  F. 
Spilhaus  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  but  publishers  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  the 
unreliability  of  computer  equip¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Spilhaus,  who  heads  the 
ANPA  scientific  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  declared: 

“Knowing  the  unreliability  of 
computers  and  the  rigid  dead¬ 
lines  of  newspaper  publishing, 
we  feel  constrained  to  suggest 
that  close  attention  be  given  to 
the  need  for  redundancy  to 
achieve  reliability.” 

Dr.  Spilhaus  reported  on 
meetings  his  group  has  held 
during  the  first  year  of  the 
assignment.  Other  members  are 
Trevor  Gardner,  Hycon  Corpo¬ 
ration,  California;  and  Dr.  John 
Pierce,  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories  Research  director. 

They  touched  on  seven  areas 
where  newspaper  production 
might  look  for  scientific  aid. 

1.  A  central  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  responsive  to  requests  for 
instantaneous  information. 

2.  Use  of  machines  to  do 
proofreading. 

3.  Magnetic,  electronic  and 
no-ink  methods  of  printing. 

4.  A  mathematician’s  study 
of  the  problems  of  bundling, 
mailing  and  distributing  news¬ 
papers. 

5.  Lighter  presses. 

6.  Industrial  engineering  on 
plant  design. 

7.  Satellite  communications. 


Journalism  Unit 
Elects  Ahlgren 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism, 
meeting  in  New  York  April  21. 

Mr.  Ahlgren  succeeds  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

The  council,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  journalism 
schools,  journalism  departments 
and  news  media,  accredits  insti¬ 
tutions  teaching  journalism. 

Dean  Robert  L.  Jones  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  school 
of  journalism  was  elected  to  the 
accrediting  committee. 

Officers  re-elected  are:  Holt 
McPherson,  editor  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  and 
Robert  T.  Mason,  manager  of 
radio  station  WMFM,  Marion, 
0.,  vicepresidents,  and  John  E. 
Stempel,  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  Indiana 
University,  secretary-treasurer. 

Dean  De  Witt  C.  Reddick  of 
the  University  of  Texas  school 
of  journalism  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Prof.  Baskett  Mosse 
of  Northwestern  University  was 
re-elected  the  committee’s  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

Re-elected  to  the  committee 
were  Dean  Reddick,  Dean  Quin¬ 
tus  Wilson  of  West  Virginia 
University;  Howard  Bell  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  Washington;  Max 
Thomas,  publisher  of  the  Kerr- 
ville  CTex.)  Times,  and  John 
Whiting  of  Popular  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York. 

• 

In  USIA  Reserve 

James  W.  Baker,  education 
editor  for  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  has  been  appointed  a 
foreign  service  reserve  officer 
for  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency. 

Ill 


Humor  Main  Topic 
At  Cartoon  Confab 


adding  “the  other  way  is  damn  disappearance  of  ethnic  humor 
site  harder  to  do.”  in  cartooning  today.  He  added 

There  was  general  agreement  that  if  he  did  today  what  he  did 
among  the  group  that  editorial  40  years  ago — nationalities,  big 
cartoonists  should  do  their  work  feet  and  big  noses  —  “people 
in  the  area  which  suits  them  wouldn’t  buy  it.” 
best.  Mort  Walker,  creator  of 


Humor  as  it  is  related  to  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning,  syndicated 
strips  and  panels,  and  cartoon¬ 
ing  in  general  was  the  main 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists’  Society  con¬ 
vention  in  the  Hotel  Astor 
Monday. 

The  topic  bobbed  up  in  all 
three  panel  discussions  —  new 
trends  in  editorial  cartooning; 
the  “professional  person’s  obli¬ 
gation  to  society,”  and  on  “Syn¬ 
dicate  Selling.” 

The  editorial  cartoonists  got 
a  whack  at  humor  first,  when  at 
the  request  of  fellow  members 
around  the  country,  they  held  a 
round-table  discussion  on  the 
growing  trend  of  gags  and  satire 
in  editorial  cartooning. 

Warren  King,  panel  chairman, 
and  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  likened 
the  trend  to  “throwing  a  left 
jab  instead  of  a  right  cross”  and 
getting  away  from  “the  direct 
bomb.” 

Subtle  Approach 

Ed  Valtman,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  pointed  out  that 
in  Europe  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  “a  more  subtle  way  of 
approaching  political  situations 
— instead  of  the  punch,  they  go 
around  the  corner.” 

He  added  that  this  type  of 
editorial  cartooning — a  school 
which  he  is  part  of — gives  the 
reader  a  chance  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  cartoon  for  him¬ 
self.  “Sometimes  we  can  be  too 
obvious,”  the  Pulitizer  Prize¬ 
winning  cartoonist  added. 
“There’s  a  more  subtle  way  than 
just  being  against  that  or  for 
something  else.” 

John  Fischetti,  syndicated  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  also  lined 
himself  up  with  the  trend  but 
pointed  out  that  it  “wasn’t  as 
simple  as  that.”  He  claimed 
that  “every  man  speaks  the  way 
he’s  best  suited.” 

As  one  who  has  done  both  the 
“punch”  and  satiric  or  gag  car¬ 
toon,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
having  more  fun  with  the  latter. 

Mr.  Fischetti  claimed  that  in 
the  day  and  age  in  which  we 
live,  the  reader  looks  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  and  as  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  he  was  partial  to  that 
rather  than  to  the  traditional 
approach.  He  also  questioned 
why  social  comment  in  cartoon¬ 
ing  had  to  be  disassociated  from 
political  comment. 

Mr.  Valtman  pointed  out  that 
in  America,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  social  commentary  car- 
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toons  are  mostly  in  magazines 
such  as  the  New  Yorker.  “The 
present  trend  is  to  bring  both 
togrether,”  he  said. 

John  Pierotti,  cartoonist  on 
the  New  York  Post,  claimed  that 
the  best  trend  “was  a  good  idea 
no  matter  how  you  draw  it — it’s 
the  idea  that  counts.  The  idea’s 
99  percent  of  the  cartoon.” 

Symbolism 

Rube  Goldberg,  Pulitizer 
Prize-winning  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  claimed  that  members 
of  the  craft  “didn’t  have  to  go 
along  with  a  trend,  adding  that 
he  believed  in  symbolism — which 
the  newer  school  was  getting 
away  from.  “The  more  direct 
you  are,  the  better  chance  you 
have  to  catch  your  audience,” 
Mr.  Groldberg  said. 

He  added  that  he  preferred  a 
drawing  to  be  functional,  to  be 
“part  of  the  whole  idea.” 

Mr.  Fischetti  called  the  ele¬ 
phant,  donkey  and  Uncle  Sam 
“tiresome  ploys  which  no  longer 
interest  me.” 

Bill  Crawford,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  countered  that 
“there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
an  elephant.” 

Mr.  Valtman  said  the  sym¬ 
bolic  cartoon  with  caption  tells 
the  reader  a  thing  is  good  or 
bad. 

He  preferred  the  gag  line  to 
come  from  a  character  in  the 
cartoon  rather  than  from  the 
cartoonist  because  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  then  “puts  him  in  a  certain 
situation  and  he  couldn’t  have 
said  anything  different.” 

Mr.  King  interpreted  this  to 
mean  the  reader  might  be  more 
convinced  by  the  indirect,  subtle 
approach  rather  than  “being  hit 
b^ween  the  eyes.”  Mr.  Valtman 
agreed. 

Readers’  Intelligenre 

Mr.  Goldberg  contended  that 
the  subtle  approach  assumed  the 
readers  had  a  little  more  intel¬ 
ligence  and  questioned  whether 
they  were  ready  for  such  an 
approach. 

Hugh  Hutton,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  claimed  that  the 
public  was  “more  intelligrent  but 
editors  and  publishers  didn’t 
realize  it.”  He  added  that  sym¬ 
bolism  lets  the  reader  get  the 
message  in  the  cartoon  quickly 
and  “simplifies  it  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist.” 

Mr.  Fischetti  asked  if  the 
easier  way  was  the  better  way. 


Cartoonist  and  Editor 

A  discussion  followed  on  the 
relationship  of  the  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  to  his  editor.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  columnist  has 
achieved  far  greater  independ¬ 
ence  than  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  it  was  difficult  for  the 
latter  to  climb  into  that  status. 

One  member  of  the  group 
pointed  out  that  the  editorial 
cartoon  spoke  the  policy  of  the 
paper  and  because  of  this  it 
couldn’t  achieve  the  status  of 
the  column. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  “be  edited”  and 
to  have  roughs  approved  than 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  edi¬ 
torial  freedom.  “It’s  a  helluva 
lot  easier  to  have  an  editor  help 
you  think,”  one  cartoonist  re¬ 
marked. 

Another  added:  “That  way, 
you  can  always  blame  anything 
which  goes  wrong  on  the  paper’s 
policy.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  most 
editorial  cartoonists  seek  a  news¬ 
paper  which  generally  agrees 
with  their  own  point  of  view. 
But  one  cartoonist  claimed  there 
“were  a  lot  of  boys  working  for 
papers  on  which  they  disagreed.” 
He  called  these  men  “illustra¬ 
tors.” 

Another  cartoonist  pointed  out 
that  he  discussed  a  cartoon  with 
his  editor  whenever  the  latter 
initially  turned  it  down.  Because 
of  this,  the  cartoonist  generally 
succeeds  about  half-the-time  in 
changing  his  editor’s  mind. 

Other  members  of  the  group 
agreed  that  “a  little  salesman¬ 
ship  helped”  in  convincing  an 
editor  that  a  cartoon  he  turns 
down  initially  was  a  good  one 
and  he  should  change  his  mind. 
One  cartoonist  put  it  this  way: 
“It’s  your  obligation  to  pene¬ 
trate  with  your  strongest  work. 
You  put  up  a  fight  and  delight¬ 
ful  erosion  sets  in — the  editor 
starts  to  question  his  own  think¬ 
ing.” 

Lawyer  Morris  Ernst,  sitting 
in  on  two  of  the  three  panel 
discussions,  told  the  editorial 
cartoonists  “you  don’t  know 
your  own  strength  or  your  own 
power.”  He  urged  them  to  “put 
the  heat”  back  in  their  editorial 
cartoons. 

Disappearance  of  Humor 

During  the  panel  discussion 
on  professional  obligation,  Mr. 
Ernst  called  on  NCS  to  bring 
the  prestige  back  once  more  to 
humorous  cartoons. 

Rube  Goldberg  pointed  out  the 


“Bettle  Bailey,”  said  that  he 
draws  “old-fashioned  broad  guf¬ 
faw-type  humor”  but  “people 
make  you  feel  guilty  about  it. 
They  think  you  should  have 
something — a  message — some¬ 
thing  to  say.” 

He  added  that  he  couldn’t  see 
anything  wrong  with  “pure  en¬ 
tertainment.”  Mr.  Walker  said: 
“I  like  to  think  I’m  contributing 
by  just  entertaining.  But  the 
pressure’s  been  on  since  Sput¬ 
nik.” 

Cartoonist  Harry  Hershfield 
blamed  the  decline  of  humor  on 
a  “surfeit  of  entertainment  that 
is  blared  out  at  you.  Today, 
everybody’s  a  critic.  We  lost 
something  in  the  scheme  of 
things  when  we  got  too  much.” 

He  claimed  that  putting  car¬ 
toons  all  together  on  one,  two 
or  three  pages  hurt  them  and 
he  preferred  to  see  them  on 
separate  pages  such  as  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

32  Too  Much 

Mr.  Hershfield  added  that  32 
comics  in  a  newspaper  “were 
too  much”,  claiming  that  “no¬ 
body  can  digest  32  comics  in 
one  night.” 

Theodore  S.  Repplier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
and  one  of  the  members  on  the 
“professional  panel,”  said  that 
spreading  cartoons  throughout 
a  newspaper  would  appeal  to 
advertisers. 

In  the  panel  on  “Syndicate 
Selling,”  it  was  agre^  that 
there  is  a  distinct  trend  away 
from  humor  and  toward  the 
straight  strip. 

• 

Cartoonists  Offer 
Council  Services 

Some  of  the  nation’s  most 
popular  cartoon  characters  may 
join  Smokey  the  Bear  in  urging 
human  beings  to  be  good  citi¬ 
zens;  and  some  brand  new 
sights  and  sounds  may  clamor 
for  attention  in  future  publk 
service  advertising. 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  has  volunteered  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  The  Advertising  Council 
and  the  public  service  organiza¬ 
tion  has  accepted  this  group  of 
highly  specialized  talents  ai 
a  Cooperating  Organization. 
Whether  such  eye-catchers  a« 
“WHAMMO”  and  “POW!”  wiU 
ever  jump  out  from  the  adver¬ 
tisements  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  cartoonists  stand  ready 
to  contribute  art  and  copy  to 
any  of  the  programs  conducted 
by  the  Council. 
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Do  You  Get  the  Picture? 


'IT'S  LIKE  THIS  .  .  .' — At  the  National  Cartoonists'  Society  convention 
in  the  Hotel  Astor,  Oscar  Strom,  left,  tells  what  it's  like  to  be  married 
to  the  creator  (Dale  K^essick)  of  "Brenda  Starr."  His  attentive  audience 
is  made  up  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Valtman  and  Jerry  Robinson,  right.  Mr. 
Valtman  is  the  cartoonist  of  the  Hartford  Times;  Mr.  Robinson  does 
"Still  Life." 


.' — Gail  Munn,  an  employe  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
lodgins  Jr.,  Associated  Press  Newsfeatures  cartoonist. 


'THEN  I  SAID 
chats  with  Die 


'IN  MY  END  OF  IT  .  .  .'—Three  cartoonists  in  three  different  areas  of 
the  art  discuss  their  respective  fields:  Left  to  right — Ed  Kuekes  (Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  editorial  cartoonist),  Pete  Hoffman  ("Jeff  Cobb"); 
and  Jud  Hurd  ("Health  Capsules"). 


'IT'S  ANOTHER  WORLD  .  .  .'—David  Pascal,  right,  tells  Syndicated 
Cartoonist  Frank  O'Neal  ("Short  Ribs")  what  the  life  of  a  freelance 
artist  is  like  today. 

(Pictures  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P.) 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

While  more  than  $8,000,000 
has  been  invested  in  the  past  five 
years  alone  to  bring  advertisers 
audited  figures  on  newspaper 
circulation,  the  television  and 
radio  businesses  are  still  50 
years  behind  the  times  in  pro¬ 
ducing  accurate  audience  infor¬ 
mation. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  publisher 
of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  hurled  this  charge  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  here  this  week  and 
declared  that  “the  radio-tv 
rating  services  are  typical  of 
the  area  in  which  they  operate 
— thin  air.” 

Speaking  before  a  panel  ses¬ 
sion  on  “Media  Vis-a-vis  Agen¬ 
cies — Problems  and  Prospects,” 
Mr.  McClure  said  the  recent 
Washington  hearings  before  the 
House  Commerce  Investigating 
Sub-Committee  “also  dramatized 
the  fact  that  too  many  adver¬ 
tisers  have  too  long  taken  for 
granted  the  activities  and  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.” 

Success  Guarantees 

“Your  success,”  Mr.  McClure 
told  an  estimated  600  member 
agency  people  and  invited 
guests,  “is  directly  keyed  to  the 
sales  of  goods,  services  and 
ideas.  Our  success  is  keyed  to 
the  sales  of  advertising  and  paid 
circulation — guaranteed  circula¬ 
tion. 

“A  year  ago,  in  a  speech,  I 
suggested  Madison  Avenue  be 
more  properly  called  ‘The  Ave¬ 
nue  To  Prosperity,’  because  I 
believe  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  is  not  only  to 
clients,  but  also  to  the  economic 
strength  of  iJiis  nation. 

“It  is  my  deep  conviction,”  he 
continued,  “that  your  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  which  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  ABC,  have  done  more 
to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
country  than  you  or  your  clients 
sometimes  realize. 

“You  agencies  that  helped 
foimd  the  ABC  half  a  century 
ago  did  so  to  get  precise,  certi¬ 
fied  coverage  records,  audited 
to  prove  who  buys  wkat  daily 
newspapers  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals. 

“The  ABC,  as  you  know  so 
well,  was  born  to  transfer  media 
buying  from  a  field  of  specula¬ 
tive  adventure  to  one  of  invest¬ 


ment  founded  on  provable  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  I’m  afraid  that 
50  years  later  you’re  back  to  a 
lot  of  speculative  adventure  in 
advertising  today. 

“Fortunately,”  he  added,  “the 
leading  agencies  belong  to  the 
ABC  and  with  your  advertisers, 
direct  its  activities.” 

Proud  of  Medium 

Mr.  McClure  said  he  was 
proud  to  represent  a  medium 
which  enjoys  “a  50-year  head 
start  in  audience  verification.” 

“Cooperatively,”  he  said,  “our 
medium  has  invested  close  to 
$8,000,000  in  the  past  five  years 
to  verify  our  circulation  figures. 

“Two  occasions  this  year  may 
help  take  the  blue  sky  out  of 
much  of  today’s  advertising: 

1)  The  reality  of  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  with  the 
almost  unbelievable  effects  of 
the  absence  of  newspapers,  and 

2)  the  disclosures  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Investigating  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  probing  the  audience 
ratings  of  radio-tv. 

“My  purpose  is  not  to  rub 
salt  in  wounds,”  Mr.  McClure 
said.  “But,  it  seems  there  is 
a  real  challenge  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  in  this  advertising 
business  to  quickly  and  efficiently 
capitalize  upon  the  lessons  of 
these  two  historic  experiences. 

“Radio  and  television  will  un¬ 


doubtedly  have  to  get  around 
to  some  form  of  voluntary,  co¬ 
operative,  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  to  attempt  some  form  of 
audience  measurement  that 
won’t  be  in  thin  air.  This,  like 
the  ABC,  must  be  guided  by 
advertisers  and  advertising 
agents,  the  buyers  of  time.  This 
will  be  expensive  and  difficult. 
But,  the  challenge  of  creating 
greater  advertising  effectiveness, 
with  what  might  well  be  a  re¬ 
sultant  improvement  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  economy,  should  make  it 
worth  the  sacrifice,”  he  asserted. 

Public  Atlitudes 

Results  from  pilot  studies 
authorized  by  the  4-A  to  deter¬ 
mine  public  attitudes  toward 
advertising  were  unveiled.  Three 
studies  were  carried  out  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  in  late  1962. 

Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president 
of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  Inc.,  New  York,  said  the 
survey  indicates  the  advertising 
industry  has  three  big  concerns : 

1)  4%  of  ads  are  annoying  or 
offensive  to  housewives;  5.6% 
are  annoying  to  intellectuals. 

“As  long  as  we  have  a  meas¬ 
urable  amount  of  criticism  and 
as  long  as  that  criticism  is 
reducible,  we  have  a  problem,” 
he  said. 

2)  16%  of  the  ads  viewed 
were  found  noteworthy  for  their 
positive  values.  7%  were  found 


‘BACK  IN  THE  OLD  DAYS' — Bill  Holman,  creator  of  "Smolcey  Stover" 
and  outgoing  president  of  the  National  Cartoonists'  Society,  tells  Fred 
Thomas  ("Long  Shots")  what  the  art  was  like  in  the  old  days.  Looking 
on  is  Mrs.  Thomas. 


ELECTED — New  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  is  Arthur  E.  Tat- 
ham  (above)  of  Tatham-Laird, 
Chicago.  Norman  H.  Strouse,  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  was  named 
vicechairman. 

entertaining  by  housewives  and 
9%  were  found  informative.  Mr. 
Seaman  combined  these  two 
under  the  title  “especially  wel¬ 
come.”  Only  16%  were  especially  J 
welcome. 

“Does  this  mean  we  ought  to 
go  into  the  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness?”  he  asked.  “Decidedly  not. 

It  does  mean,  though,  that  to 
the  usual  classifications  of  ‘hard 
sell’  and  ‘soft  sell’  we  should  add 
the  ‘pleasant  sell’  category  or 
maybe  the  ‘welcome  sell’  cate¬ 
gory.” 

3)  The  bulk  of  ads  and  com¬ 
mercials,  a  large  80%,  were  put 
in  the  “not  noteworthy”  classi¬ 
fication. 

Practical  Terms 

Mr.  Seaman  urged  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  view  this  in  practical 
terms.  “Having  an  ad  in  the 
‘not  noteworthy’  group  doesn’t 
mean  it  isn’t  a  good  or  even  a 
great  ad,”  he  said,  but  agency 
men  must  ask  themselves  some 
searching  questions.  Are  too 
many  of  these  ads  failing  in 
their  job  of  attracting  interest 
and  selling  goods?  Are  too  many 
of  them  dull  and  dreary  so  that 
consumers  are  “tuning  out”  on 
the  selling  message?  Are  too 
many  of  them  “talking  down?” 
Are  too  many  of  them  suffering 
from  creative  anemia,  thereby 
lowering  the  overall  interest  in 
advertising? 


George  Johnson  Dies 

George  McKendree  Johnson, 
56,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Mt.  Dora  (Fla.)  Topic,  died 
April  20.  Prior  to  taking  over 
the  Topic  two  years  ago  he  had 
worked  in  Spain  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  in  Mexico  City  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribwiu, 
and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
the  United  Press. 
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ANPA  Vigilant 

{Cmtinued  from  page  13) 


The  only  thing  new  about  it  now 
is  that  government  and  news  of 
it  grow  ever  more  complex,  and 
the  labyrinths  of  concealment 
become  ever  more  confusing  and 
intricate.  Even  so,  we  hold  in 
our  hands  the  weapon  with 
which  to  conquer  managed  news, 
and  get  at  the  truth  still.  It  is 
the  same  weapon  that  has  al¬ 
ways  won  against  earlier  at- 
1  tempts  to  conceal  and  manipu¬ 
late. 

“What  is  that  weapon?”  asked 
Mr.  Bi-ucker.  “It  is  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  As  long  as  we 
have  competent  reporters,  and 
as  long  as  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  back  those  reporters  all  the 
way,  the  news  will  not  stay 
managed  long.” 

President’s  Remarks 


formation  and  spreading  misin¬ 
formation,  that  is,  between  the 
government’s  not  saying  some¬ 
thing  that  is  true  (which  is 
withholding)  and  saying  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  true  (which  is 
lying). 

“What  the  newspress  and  the 
American  people  need  at  this 
time  is  an  authoritative  and 
clear-cut  assurance  from  this 
Administration  that  there  is  no 
place  in  its  program  for  the  use 
of  the  lie  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,”  he  added. 

Strike  Threat 

In  his  discussion  of  newspa¬ 
per  strikes,  Mr.  Maier  sternly 
warned:  “We  cannot  continue 
the  wage  and  fringe  cost  spiral 
without  gaining  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  publisher  to 
cushion  his  workers  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  from  the  disloca¬ 
tion  that  comes  with  technologfi- 
cal  advances.  It  is  no  less  incum- 


The  speaker  had  interviewed 
representatives  of  each  of  his 
five  chosen  fields  and  said  many 
of  those  interviewed  felt  news¬ 
papers  were  not  realizing  the 
full  opportunities  of  informing 
their  readers. 

Access  to  News 

“The  lively  recent  debate  on 
‘management  of  the  news’  is 
not  an  unhealthy  sign  of  the 
relationship  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Mr.  Cominsky.  “I  hope 
such  fiareups  will  never  cease 
when  members  of  our  free  press 
feel  that  they  are  mistreated. 
All  that  any  red-blooded  re¬ 
porter  wants  is  an  opportunity 
to  get  at  the  facts.  The  real 
test  is  access  to  news  sources. 

“There  is  some  comfort  in 
the  pointed  remark  of  Editor  & 
Pubusher:  ‘Governments  that 
try  to  fool  the  people  by  “man¬ 
aging”  or  doctoring,  the  news 
won’t  stay  in  business  any 


progress  in  getting  them  to  read 
the  things  which  have  genuine 
import  and  significance. 

“Finally,  there  is  a  problem 
on  which  I  am  confident  some 
of  you  will  disagpree  with  me, 
but  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  did  not  make  reference  to 
it.  After  six  years  of  rather 
close  contact  with  many  editors, 
publishers,  reporters,  and  other 
newspapermen,  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  profession  does  not  assume 
as  much  responsibility  for  the 
on-going  improvement  of  the 
public  press  as  I  believe  it 
should.  In  too  many  newspapers, 
what  will  be  read  is  almost  the 
sole  criterion  of  what  is  printed. 

“Examples  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  Recently  a  paper  I  read 
headlined  ‘Jackie  Expecting  in 
August,’  followed  by  16  square 
inches  of  picture  and  a  full  col¬ 
umn  of  print  —  all  on  page  one. 
I  wish  Mrs.  Kennedy  well  in  her 
pregnancy  and  am  delighted  she 


Four  relevant  circumstances 
surrounding  the  work  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  today  were 
discussed  by  Mr.  Maier  in  the 
president’s  address. 

The  four  circumstances  were: 

“1 )  The  government’s  attitude 
toward  controlling  the  flow  of 
public  information. 

“2)  The  incidence  of  long  and 
punishing  newspaper  strikes  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

“3)  The  one-newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  situation  in  all  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  cities. 

“4)  The  degree  to  which  com¬ 
petent  editorial  and  business 
employes  can  be  attracted  to  the 
newspaper  and  then  retained.” 

Mr.  Maier  asserted: 

Value  of  Print 

“It  is  the  written  or  printed 
report  —  not  the  aural  or  visual 
report  —  to  which  man  can  turn 
for  reading,  re-reading,  ponder¬ 
ing,  analyzing  and  relating  to 
other  reports  and  other  experi¬ 
ences.  \Vhile  all  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  share  the  function 
of  alerting  and  arousing  the 
citizen  to  possibly  significant 
events  or  situations  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  and  develop,  it  is  only  the 
newspaper  —  the  written  record 
—  that  enables  the  citizen  to 
comprehend  in  a  permanent  in¬ 
tellectual  fashion  the  essential 
character  of  what  is  significant.” 

The  ANPA  president  said 
newspaper  publishers  do  not  de¬ 
mand  access  to  national  security 
secrets. 

“Several  aspects  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  do  alarm  thought¬ 
ful  newspapermen,”  he  said. 
“One  is  the  brazenness  with 
which  the  Administration  offi¬ 
cial  in  question  asserts  the  man- 
aged-news  policy.  Another  is  his 
apparent  inability  to  distinguish 
morally  between  withholding  in- 
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bent  upon  the  publisher  to  strive 
for  continued  technological  prog¬ 
ress  to  produce  better  papers  at 
lower  cost.” 

Mr.  Maier  deplored  the 
dwindling  of  the  number  of 
newspaper  voices  in  larger 
cities. 

“One  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  nation  has  been  its  plural¬ 
ism  of  opinions,  its  diversity  of 
viewpoints,  its  many  strands 
which  together  form  a  fabric 
that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
durable,”  he  said. 

He  saw  as  two  reassuring  de¬ 
velopments  the  social  responsi¬ 
bility  demonstrated  by  most 
publishers  in  one  -  ownership 
cities  and  the  rise  of  suburban 
daily  newspapers. 

As  to  attracting  able  young 
people  to  newspaper  work,  he 
said  that  the  newspaper  that 
values  depth  and  interpretive 
reporting  will  attract  and  hold 
reporters  who  have  the  skills 
and  gifts  to  do  that  kind  of 
writing. 

Coniinsky’s  Challenges 

J.  R.  Cominsky,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  publisher  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  spoke  of 
“New  Challenges  for  Newspa¬ 
pers.”  He  mentioned  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion,  development  of 
weapons  with  which  man  for  the 
first  time  in  history  cjin  destroy 
himself  completely,  break¬ 
through  into  outer  space,  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  nations,  accom¬ 
plishments  of  automation,  the 
revolutionary  increases  in  the 
body  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cominsky  listed  five  cru¬ 
cial  areas  of  survival  for  man 
everywhere:  Education,  science, 
economics,  government,  religion. 
He  asked  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  these  fields  and  urged 
newspapers  to  seek  answers. 

for  April  27,  1963 


longer  than  a  publication  that 
tries  to  do  it,’  ”  concluded  Mr. 
Cominsky. 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
publisher  to  separate  the  popu¬ 
lar  pastimes  and  recreational 
activities  of  the  people  from  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  the 
Space  Age,”  he  declared. 

Papers  in  Classroom 

John  H.  Haefner,  professor 
of  social  studies  education.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  told  about  his 
successful  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom. 

“I  believe  in  the  newspaper  as 
a  basic  tool  of  instruction  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  educated  man 
to  be  the  informed  man,”  he 
said.  “Please  do  not  garble  my 
meaning  on  this  point.  I  am  not 
equating  avid  readership  of  the 
daily  press  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  genuine  education,  but 
I  do  believe  it  is  one  facet  of 
education  and  has  an  important 
role  to  play.” 

The  speaker  reviewed  the 
work  of  summer  workshops  for 
educators,  desigrned  to  stimulate 
them  to  incorporate  newspaper 
study  into  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  of  their  schools  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  ANPA.  Present 
problems  in  the  program.  Prof. 
Haefner  explain^,  are: 

“In  the  first  place,  really  good 
classroom  procedures  in  using 
the  newspaper  constitute  islands 
in  the  sea  of  education  instead 
of  a  solid  land-mass  of  consist¬ 
ently  good  practice.  We  need  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  contact 
more  teachers  and  more  schools. 

“In  the  second  place,  while 
there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  students  of  today  use  the 
mass  media  a  good  deal  more 
than  did  the  students  of  yester¬ 
day,  there  is  little  if  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  making  much 


is  to  increase  her  family.  But 
when,  in  the  same  issue,  news 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  agn*ee- 
ment  to  hear  the  Freedom  Rid¬ 
ers  case  and  the  increase  of 
fighting  in  Laos  get  only  half 
columns  on  page  two,  higher 
steel  prices  by  two  companies 
and  a  federal  investigation  get 
only  a  column  on  page  four,  and 
the  record  rise  in  employment  in 
March  gets  only  a  quarter  col¬ 
umn  on  page  16,  then,  I  believe 
there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
what  people  will  read  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  ‘raising  all 
men  to  the  level  of  the  true 
aristocrat.’  ” 

Costs  and  Research 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
who  retired  as  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  dis¬ 
cussed  laboratory  research  in 
progress  with  the  aim  of  sav¬ 
ing  newspapers  labor  and  of 
cutting  costs. 

“Constantly  increasing  costs 
—  and  that’s  just  a  nice  way  of 
saying  neg^)tiated  annual  wage 
increases  —  have  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  way  of  life  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,”  said  Mr.  Dyer. 
“Since  payrolls  are  by  far  the 
biggest  expense  in  pr^ucing  a 
daily  newspaper,  this  means 
that  unless  we  find  some  way  to 
counteract  these  yearly  wage 
increases  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  raise  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  rates  until  we  price  our¬ 
selves  out  of  business. 

“Our  competition  has  changed, 
too,”  he  added.  “Now  our  major 
competitors  for  the  consumer’s 
time  and  the  advertiser’s  dollar 
are  electronic  media,  which  have 
no  circulation  expense  at  all  and 
employ  only  a  fraction  of  the 
people  that  we  do.” 
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Gmmhaus  New  Head 
Of  Research  Institute 


Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  vice- 
president  and  business  mana^r 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Research  Institute  Inc., 
at  the  RI’s  annual  meetinf;  this 
week. 

Other  officers  elected: 

Vicepresident  —  James  L. 
Knight,  president,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Treasurer — Otto  A.  Silha, 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune.  Fred  Schaub,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill.,  was  reelected  secretary’ 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
institute. 

The  RI  also  elected  three  new 
directors:  David  K.  Gottlieb, 
Davenport,  la.,  general  manager 
of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.;  Theo¬ 
dore  Newhouse,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager. 
Long  Island  Star-Journal,  and 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  president, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune. 

Retiring  directors  are  James 
S.  Copley,  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La 
Jolla,  Calif.;  Mark  Ferree, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
New  York,  and  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News. 


Succeeds  Mr.  Dyer 


Mr.  Grumhaus  succeeds 
William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News. 

All  officers  are  elected  for 
one-year  terms,  with  Irwin 
Maier,  president,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  remaining  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Grumhaus  served  as 
treasurer,  director  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
from  Jan.  1,  1957,  until  April  1, 
1961,  when  he  was  elected  vice- 


president  of  the  institute. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  organi¬ 
zation  in  1934  as  head  of  the 
insurance  department  of  the 
Tribune  and  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany’s  Canadian  subsidiaries. 
In  1941  he  was  named  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  placed  in  charge  of 
labor  relation.^. 

He  became  production  man¬ 
ager  in  1955  and  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Company  in  1960.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  business  man¬ 
ager. 

McCormick  Fund  Trustee 

Mr.  Grumhaus  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Trust, 
a  successor  trustee  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson  Trust,  which 
has  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  Tribune  Company.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.;  Quebec  North  Shore 
Paper  Co. ;  Chicago  Tribune 
Building  Corporation,  and  the 
Chicago  American  Publishing 
Company. 

Research  Institute  directors 
who  are  serving  unexpired  terms 
are: 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day;  Charles  J.  Hent- 
schell,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  and  Walter  W.  White, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  carries  on  an  organized 
research  program  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
prints  newspaper,  increasing 
production  spe^,  and  controlling 
newspaper  production  costs. 

1,600  Visitors 

The  Institute  maintains  a  re¬ 
search  center  in  Easton,  Pa., 
which  last  year  attracted  1,600 
visitors  from  the  United  States 
and  many  foreign  countries. 
During  1962  the  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  Building  was  tripled  in  size 
at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $400,000  of  equipment 
was  installed. 

Last  year  as  part  of  the  daily 
newspapers’  continuing  efforts 
to  improve  production  quality 
and  speed  for  the  benefit  of 
readers,  American  publishers  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $100  million 
in  plant  expansion  and  moderni¬ 
zation. 


Harold  F.  Grumhaus 


This  Week’s 
5-Region  Ad 
Plan  Is  Set 

This  Week  will  accept  adver¬ 
tising  for  five  separate  regions 
beginning  with  the  June  23 
issue,  Ben  G.  Wright,  president 
of  the  magazine,  announced  this 
week.  He  said  this  program 
makes  This  Week,  the  national 
Sunday  Magazine  distributed  by 
43  metropolitan  newspapers, 
available  to  advertisers  in  the 


following  areas : 

i-color 

Region 

Circulation 

Page  Rate 

1. 

2,746,397 

$12,207 

2. 

4,590,256 

20,402 

3. 

2,701,983 

12,010 

4. 

2,050,368 

9,113 

5. 

2,332,029 

10,265 

Mr.  Wright  said  the  program 
was  made  possible  by  a  $5,000,- 
000  investment  in  new  plant 
equipment  which  was  completed 
last  Fall.  Additional  rotogravure 
presses  to  handle  the  anticipated 
increase  in  regional  four-color 
advertising  were  installed  in  the 
magazine’s  five  plants  located  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Chicago;  Glen 
Bumie  (Baltimore),  Md. ;  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Wright  emphasized  that 
national  advertisers  can  continue 
to  purchase  full  nation-wide  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  14,400,000 
at  This  Week’s  current  low  cost- 
per-thousand  or  any  combination 
of  the  five  regions. 

“We  can  now  offer  advertisers 
major  impact  in  five  key  regions 
at  a  cost-per-thousand  of  $4.44 
— approximately  half  that  of 
the  leading  general  weeklies  in 
similar  areas,’’  Mr.  Wright  said. 

Under  the  new  program, 
regions  can  be  purchased  separ¬ 
ately,  or  in  combination,  in 
accordance  with  an  advertiser’s 
own  distribution  pattern. 


Colburn,  Fanning, 
McGill  Elected 
To  ASNE  Board 


Washington 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  were 
the  following: 

John  H.  Colburn,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon; 
Larry  S.  Fanning,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Ralph  McGill,  Athmta 
Constitution.  Re-elected  were:  ■ 
Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
Courant;  J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette;  Newbold  Noyes, 
Washington  Star;  and  William 
P.  Steven,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
Coura/nt,  was  elected  by  the 
board  to  succeed  Lee  Hills,  ^ 
Knight  Newspapers,  as  ASNE  s 
president.  t 

Miles  Wolff,  Greensboro  -i 
(N.  C.)  Record  and  News,  was  < 
elected  first  vicepresident  to  f 
succeed  Mr.  Brucker.  Vermont  ^ 
C.  Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal,  ^ 
was  named  second  vicepresident  | 
and  Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland  S- 
Oregonian,  became  secretary.  : 
Michael  Ogden,  Providence  Jour-  J 
nal-Bulletin,  was  named  treas-  f 
urer. 

• 

Clapper  Memorial  1 

Award  to  Mintz  ' 

Washington  ■ 

Morton  Mintz,  science  re-  s 
porter  for  the  Wa^shington  Post,  ^ 
is  the  1963  winner  of  the  $1,000  ^ 
Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  * 
Award. 

The  award  was  presented  at 
the  final  session  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(April  20). 

Making  the  presentation  was  ; 
Jack  Cleland,  correspondent  for  * 
the  Tulsa  Daily  World  and  y 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Com-  | 
mittee  of  Correspondents  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Press  Gal-  ' 
leries. 

The  vote  for  Mintz  was  unani¬ 
mous  among  the  four  judges  for 
a  series  of  stories  by  Mr.  Mints  v 
that  “prevented  the  U.S.  mar-  | 
keting  of  (the  drug)  thalido-  ^ 
mide  and  resulted  in  more  strin-  ^ 
gent  laws  on  new  drugs.’’  | 

Of  the  20  entrants  in  the  com-  ■ 
petition,  two  others  were  select-  I 
ed  for  commendation  by  the  1 
committee.  One  was  a  series  by  g 
David  Broder  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  on  research  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  on 
fertility  control  and  the  other 
was  for  reporting  by  Charles 
Keely,  Jr.,  Copley  News  Service, 
on  the  increase  last  year  of  mili¬ 
tary  armament  and  personnd 
in  Cuba. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


s^^tion 


PuUicationa  For  Sale 


Job  Printing 


Benefit' from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  Income  a 
successful  Publisher  in  one  of  ten  All 
American  Cities.  6  days  a  week  is  all 
you  work.  Construction  experience  not 
necessary.  Advert  &  typing  backtcround 
a  must.  Magazine  format,  ads  offset, 
daily  info  mimeo.  Gross  $54M,  Price 
S.IOM.  Daily  Construction  Reporter, 
1815  Hancock  St.,  San  Diego  10,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6663  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISeivspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


PRINTING-OFFSET  &  LETTERPRESS 
Addressing,  Mailing,  Typing 

Quality-Service-Right  Price 
A  BOO  LITHO  & 

LBHTER  SERVICE,  INC. 

6  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

worth  2-0660 


Business  Opportunities 


VF.KNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $126M;  Colo.  $100M ;  Ind. 
$235M;  Mo.  |78M;  N.Y.  $77M ;  Tex. 
tlOOM.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Horton,  Ks. 


California 


MAIL  ORDER  I  100  Ways  to  Stort  — 
Build  —  Operate  your  own  Mail  Order 
Business.  $2.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Order  today  I  HOW  TO 
BOOK  CO.,  Kenilworth  6,  III. 


Upland 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE:  Zone  nine  daily  newspaper 
in  exclusive  field.  Offset  equipment  and 
job  shop  included.  With  or  without 
real  estate.  Good  prospects  for  home 
owned  and  manag^  operation  Needs 
$100,000  to  handle.  Brokers  protected. 
Box  1606,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRINTING 
Press  Time  Oi)en 
PINELLAS  PARK  JOURNAL 
Box  95,  Pinellas  Park,  Fla. 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  raGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  up  to  half 
interest  in  live  5-day  daily  in  growing 
city  over  6,000;  Zone  6,  only  36  miles 
from  large  city,  for  newsman  capable 
of  supervising  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 


CALIF.  SUBURBAN  SEMI-WEEKLY. 
1962  gross  over  $540,000.  Oi>erating 
profit  over  $70,000.  $115,000  down  re¬ 
quired.  Total  price  $420,000.  Complete 
plant  including  rotary  press.  This 
l>roi)erty  has  shown  consistent  growth. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  New8pai)er  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.;  Anaheim,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


TOO  BUSY  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDITIONS? 

Reach  objectives  with  exi)erienced  as¬ 
sistance.  References.  Limited  booking 
available  ’63.  Early  contact  advised  ’64. 
Adequate  potential  essential.  C.  W. 
Harbaugh,  Creative  Consultant  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Publishers,  Biglerville, 
Pa. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Business  Space  For  Rent 


CONnDEN'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  'Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


If  You  Are  Looking  F’or 
A  MONEY-MAKING 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  commercial  printing  business, 
there’s  one  for  sale.  N.Y.  metropolitan 
area,  grossing  $110,000.  High  publisher 
remuneration  i>lus  generous  net  profit. 
One  of  three  present  owners  willing  to 
continue  as  employee.  Asking  $175,000 
which  includes  land,  building,  ma¬ 
chinery,  e<iuipment,  contents,  go^will, 
etc.  Write  Box  1630,  HLditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Press  Engineers 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License<i 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 

HARRIS  f;llsworth 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


Editorial  Cartoons 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPBSIS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
difference-  list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action ;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  Brokers,  Box  679, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 


POR’TRAIT  SKETCHES  for  columnists, 
$10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Edgar 
Harris.  Box  6123,  Metro  Station,  Los 
Angeles  55,  Calif. 


•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L,  I,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  OWN  and  operate 
growing  weekly  in  suburban  county  of 
metropolitan  N.Y.C.  area.  Little  cash, 
strong  sales  exiierience  necessary.  Box 
1614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Features 


"QUEST’ — a  newspaperman’s  look  at 
faith,  holds  FVeedoms  Foundation  Medal 
of  Honor.  Authoratative.  Though  spike- 
pierced,  why  are  His  hands  and  feet 
never  shown  swollen  ?  What’s  man’s 
dearest  prossession?  Is  all  land  Holy? 
Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  Pray  for  those  on  the  outside. 
"QUEST”  details,  samples  on  request. 
Harold  and  FYan  McCuen,  North  Lane, 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Issertloo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (PayaDle  with 
sr$tr)  4  times  (8  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2^ 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  it  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  EtP  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.2S  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50t  for  box 
service  and  count  u  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EAP  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
killed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

display  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
ckaiqes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
fieplay-”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— -$35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

SfAOLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AO- 
VIRnSING,  TuoMkiy,  S:00  P,M. 
r  **  ^  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
idMities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
Plits  mailed  daily.  Editor  It  Publisher 
rdaorves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  Third  Ayr..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phoa*  PLoio  2*7050 


so.  DAKOTA  RURAL  WEEKLY 
grossing  $26,000  &  a  real  moneymaker. 
Priced  below  gross,  building  included ; 
2991  down.  Write  fully,  please.  DIAL, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  .  .  .  “Buying?  Sell¬ 
ing?  ’Turn  right  to  DIAL!” 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  iniWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
C^.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dsillaa  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6S6S 

ERBCrriNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


1.  WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL.  County- 
seat  semi-weekly.  Publisher  plans  re¬ 
tirement.  Priced  at  $85,000.  One-third 
down. 

2.  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi 
weekly.  Profitable  oiieration  with  daily 
l>otential.  Requires  $45,000  down  pay¬ 
ment. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Pair  weekly  with 
shopper.  Gross  exceeds  $75,000.  Priced 
at  $45,000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organisation 


ART  GATES’ 

CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE 
A  quarterly  multi-sized  gag  panel  serv¬ 
ice  consisting  of  thirty  fresh  and 
original  cartoons  by  nationally  known 
cartoonists.  This  service  is  used  by  over 
a  hundred  weekly  newspapers.  Avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost. 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REP  AIRINCJ— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — EWorld  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


ATTEN'nON  COMPELLEHl  SERVICE 
Quarterly,  50  small-size  drawings  for 
Retail  Advertising,  Promotion,  or  Clas¬ 
sified  Promotion.  Write  for  Samples. 

GA’TES  FEATURES.  INC. 

35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson  Hts  72,  N.  Y. 


WEISTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
*Small  6-day  offset  daily,  gross  $50M. 
Price  $31 M,  only  $2,500  dn. 
*Two-weekly  chain,  2  buildings,  2 
plants.  Gross  $175M.  Price  $210M, 
easy  terms.  Might  sell  part. 
•Two-weekly  offset  chain.  Gross  $214, 
Price  $16€M.  29%  down. 

•New  Mexico  gross  $75M.  $35M  down. 
•New  Mexico  gross  $25M.  $6M  down. 
•New  Mexico  full  cash  price  $13M. 
•Cattle  Magazine,  $45M,  $13  down. 
•Texas  weekly  at  reasonable  price. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


ARIZONA  PRIN’HNG  PLANTS 
•Tucson  widow  must  sell  letterpress 
plant,  gross  $104M,  $80M  \\’/$20M  dn. 
•Several  Phoenix  combination  shops 
from  $17M  to  $40M.  Easy  terms. 


DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker, 
625  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Arizona  or 
Val  Kill,  926  E.  Granada,  Phoenix. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


RURAL  OR  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
Zones  1  or  2.  Write  in  detail.  Box  1528, 
Ekl’tor  &  Publisher. 


TO  A  RETIRING  PUBLISHER:  Can 
a  substantial  cash  sum.  22  years’  all- 
around  weekly,  daily  experience  inter¬ 
est  you  in  a  successor?  Mid-forties. 
First-class  references.  Box  1261,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


quipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET- PLACE 


Complete  Plants 

Mail  Room 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

CX)MPLEm:  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  I  CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPE®. 
for  Bale.  Buy  or  lease  building;.  Gone  I  IKl  model,  $260,  EX>B  our  plant.  Has 
offset  outside.  Chance  to  move  in  at  been  used  for  only  400  copies  daily, 
very  reasonable  terms.  Write  Tiogra  |  Glue  pot  needs  repair  or  replacement. 


News,  14S6  W.  Lycoming  St.,  Phila., 
40,  Pa. 


Compoting  Room 


otherwise  in  g^xxl  condition.  Write  La* 
Vem  Saathoff,  Beatrice  (Nebr).  Sun. 

Perforator  Tape 


LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE:  2-box  \  PB®PORATOR  TAI^T^  &  TOIDEN 
distributor,  el^ric_  Monomelt,  person  |  3*  “’■toRMAeT’o*"  RUFt’sAI^""”’' 


drive  wide  channel  auxiliary  —  __  „ - 'c...  t>  .  u 

$2,700.  Pilot.  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.  P-O-  12256.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Phone  879-1M2.  Also  TTC  oiierating 


unit,  keyboard,  perforator. 

LUDLOW  MATS.  24  pt.  Bold  Caslon 
extended,  30  pt.  Ludlow  Black,  14  pt. 
Linotype  mats.  Bold  italic  with  cen¬ 
tury  light.  American  Ptg.,  Inc.  401  S. 
6th  St.,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

2  HAMILTON  cut  cabinets,  28  drwrs. 
$i60  ea.  Sentinel,  216  W.  Jackson,  Chi- 
cagro.  III. 

ATF  MODE7L  B  Photo-Typesetter,  key 
board  and  i>hoto  units.  Complete  with 
6  fonts  of  tyiie,  desks,  etc.  ^cellent 
condition.  Sacrifice.  Bailey  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Box  467,  Indep.,  Mo. 

MODERi  8  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  oper¬ 
ating  unit.  #  33739.  Margrach  Feeder. 
E3ectric  pot.  Good  condition.  $2,760. 
Mr.  Dic^l,  News-Times,  Danlkiry, 
Conn.  Tei:  743-5591. 

12  X  18*  TABLOID  steel  galley  trays. 
60c  ea.  Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  serial  61200 
with  one  90-chan,  magazine,  gas  pot, 
electric  motor,  four  molds,  metal  fee^r. 
Had  very  little  use  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Priced  at  $6,600.  Earl  In¬ 
gram,  1067  Sonoma  Ave.,  Menlo  Park, 
California. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreigm  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  usee  than.”  $84.60  to  $97.60. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
lito'ature. 

L  &  B  SALEIS  COMPANY 
Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina  | 

World’s  Largrest  Distributor  of  I 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone :  836-1613 

INTE21TYPE  FOTOSETTE21,  8  com¬ 
plete  fonts.  Repl.  cost  $38,000— will  sell 
for  $17,000  —  $6,000  down,  term  to 
satis.  D&B.  Elxc.  cond.  Consolidated 
Typesetting.  226  W  8th,  K.  C.,  Mo. 

MODEL  30  MIXER  LINOTYPE,  serial 
69132,  four  90-chan,  and  four  34-chan, 
aux.  mags.,  4  molds.  Electric  pot. 

Electric  motor,  quadder,  blower,  feeder. 

In  commercial  plant  and  excellent  con-  i 
dition.  $8,500.  Earl  Ingram.  1067  So¬ 
noma  Ave.,  Menlo  Park,  California. 

TTS  PERtEXlRATOR  with  electric 
clutch,  now  available  $1,200  FOB 

Gallup,  N.M.  Recently  rebuilt  unit. 

Robert  D.  Klipsch,  Box  1210.  Phone 
863-6811. 


Presses  &  Machinery 
9  HOE  VERTICLE  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off 

6  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off 

5  SCOTT  ARCH  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  22% "  cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Engraving 


IP  YOU  USE  SIZABLE  QUANTITTEIS 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders.  23-9/16*  cut-off. 

6  DUPLEX  UNITS 
Two  Color  Cylinders,  21*/6*  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%*  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Elxtra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

24-PAGB  GOSS  Straightline  Press. 
Metal  F\imace  Casting  Box.  Mat 
Roller,  Tail  Trimmer,  Chipping  Block. 
As  Is  $6M.  Also  Monotype  Material 
I  Maker,  Addressograph,  Turtles,  Chases. 
FHill  Page  Proof  Press,  Heavy  Duty 
Jig  Saw  &  Drill.  Elat  Bed  Shaver. 
Write  Brownsville  Telegraph.  Browns¬ 
ville.  Pa.  Phone  412  STate  5-6000. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  EUghth,  Double.  Parallel  and 
(Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  (City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
This  24-pBge  Duplex  2  to  1  press  is  a 
real  buy.  It  includes  $38,000  worth  of 
Stereot3rpe  equipment.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Write  or  phone:  Des  Plaines 
P^bl.  Co.,  777  Pearson.  Des  Plaines, 
III.  Ph  824-1111.  Ask  for  Herzog  or 
Chimes. 

10  X  16  HE3DELBE1RG.  same  as  new 
condition — hardly  used,  $3,150. 

30*  OSWEGO  LEVEIR  CUTTER,  re¬ 
built,  with  3  knives,  $376. 


OF  Ll'X'H  FILM,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  y'  ^TYINE  *  with"  furniture 

TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  SAVINGS  WE  ®®re<r^ts  ®and  hi-s^  quotoi  ^ 
CAN  OFFER.  ALDY  GRAPHIC  SUP-  '  ““  new  m  speed  quoins.  A 


PLY,  INC.  623  Cedar  Avenue.  Min-  j/l^n’^reVT^awinda.  Oxford.  O. 
neapolis  4,  Minnesota. 


KUSCHOGRAPH,  type  K-160  plus  ac¬ 
cessories.  Elxcellent  condition. 
COXHERVD  LINER,  model  (7HL-1,  in¬ 
cluding  11  typemasters. 

ONE  SETT  NU-ARC  76  carbon  arc 
lamps,  complete  with  power  packs. 

Contact:  R.  J.  Hummel 
CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown  Pa. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 


4  Units,  all  with  Reversible  Couples — 
22%  Cutoff  —  Tension  Plate  Lockup  — 
Double  EVxIder  w/O-H  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AC  Unit- 
Type  Drives  —  60,000  per  hour  — 
Reels  &  Tensions  —  Trackage  ft 
Turntables. 

CX>MPLETE  STEaiEO :  Wood  H-D 
Pony  Autoplate  —  Wood  Tension-plats 
Automiller  for  Color  Register  —  STA- 
HI  Master  Router  —  STA-HI  Master 
Former  —  Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller  — 
Wood  6-ton  EHectric  Metal  Pot  —  32 
Chases  —  EHevating  'iSirtle  —  and  all 
accessories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  All  of  the  above 
equipment  has  had  less  than  one  year 
of  limited  use,  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  $250,000.00. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

30  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%" 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
H.P.  A<3.  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels, 
Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Avail¬ 
able  on  or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

**NfWspaPer  Equipment  Dealer^* 

11164  Saticoy  St.»  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

A  Duplex 
AB  Duplex 
E  Duplex 
Goes  Cornet 
12-Page  Tubular 
16-Page  Tubular 
16/32  R.  Hoe 
48/96  Hoe  Verticle 
Delivered-Installed-Guaranteed  I 
Universal  Printing  Ekiuip.  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201-GB.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Elquip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

24-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY  with  color 
hump,  22%"  cut-off.  E\irnace,  electric, 
casting  box,  tail  trimmer  and  plate 
cooler,  plate  router,  scorcher,  mat 
roller.  Can  be  seen  running  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Package  deal — as  is  where  is  $18,- 
000.  Box  1667,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM,  COMPLETE  ROTARY 
set-up.  16-page  press,  stereo,  mat- 
roller.  4-ton  pot,  etc.  Write:  The 
Ledger,  Montrose,  Calif. 

HOE  Z  PATTERN  4  units  with  half 
color  decks,  4  Capco  fountains  23  9/16 
cutoff.  Printers’  Supply  Ltd.,  London, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


64  PAGE 
HOE  PRESS 

(4  Unit— Roller  Boariitgl 

2419 

For  22%"  Cut-Off— 

60"  Paper,  Double  folder 

COLOR 

Two  imprasiions,  revertible-end  com¬ 
pensators  on  3  plate  cylinders.  Now 
printing  4  color  work  in  32  page 
product.  End  fed  from  floor  reels. 
Complete  pressroom  installation,  in¬ 
cluding  steal,  conveyors,  everything 
needed  for  compact  one  floor  in¬ 
stallation. 

Available  mid-summer.  Priced  vary 
low  for  immediate  sale. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  HA  1-5364 
Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


COTTRELL 

5  color  Rotary  Letterpress 
Sheet  fed 

Maximum  size  36  X  48 
Minimum  size  24  X  30 
Automatic  washer  on  the  five  units 
32  extra  impression  rollers 
Speed  7,000 

Box  1556,  Elditor  ft  Publisher 

Stereotype 

FULL-PAGE  CASTING  BOX.  Fist 
Shaver,  300#  Remelter  (gas,  stereo), 
Hoe  Finishing  Machine.  Any  reasonable 
offer,  replaced  by  new  equipment,  22^' 
cut-off.  J.  R.  Condon  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  446 
N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y, 

STEREOTYPE  RM.  FOR  22%*  CUTOFF 
2-V6  Ton  Kemp  gas  furnace  w/pump 
and  spout 

Sta  Hi  Master  Former 
50  Aluminum  chases 
Curved  Router 
Chipping  Block 

Universal  Printing  Ekiuip.  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201-GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-6458  N.Y. 

DUPLEX  MAT  ROLLER— does  excel- 
lent  work  on  Certified  red.  green  da 
mats;  3-phase,  3  H.P.,  220V  West- 
inghouse  motor;  1  Hammond  Euy 
C^ter;  6-col.  pot,  gas  heated,  Partio 
controls,  mat  roaster  on  top  of  pot 
and  pig  pouring  attachment  and  molds; 
high  ^ell  11-pt.  type  and  shell  bass 
sticks.  One  8  or  9-col.  center  screw 
casting  box;  some  metal  stereo-liM 
combination,  6-6%  tin,  9-10%  anti¬ 
mony — slight  trace  of  copper — rest  lead. 
Hammond  Curtis  Hill  large  bed.  Oirclt 
saw,  drill  press  and  jig  saw.  Contact: 
J.  B.  Gray,  112  Thielman  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh-lO,  Pa. 

LAKE  ERIE  DIRECT-O-MAT  800  ton 
mfgd.  1949.  Double  table  electrical  el» 
ments  in  bottom  platen.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition  owner  guarantees  machine  has 
not  been  operated  more  than  100  total 
hours  since  purchased.  Located  Kansas 
City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Of¬ 
fered  exclusively  by  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kan¬ 
sas  CSty  8.  Missouri,  HA  1-6366. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

(DOMET  W/TTS  UNIT.  Ohio.  Ind.. 
Mich.,  Pa.  area.  F.  R.  Myers,  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-469« 


BALLOON  FORMER  adaptable  to 
tubular  press.  Philip  E.  Swift,  Box 
160,  Napa,  Calif. 


POUR  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE  with 
two  magazine  channel  and  two  N 
channel.  Give  price  and  full  details 
in  regard  to  machine.  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 


8-UNIT  PRESS,  Roller  bearing,  » 
double  folders.  At  least  2  color  humpa 
Balloon  formers,  automatic  tension  and 
reels.  Please  designate  stagger.  Box 
1530,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  _ 


.  .  WEB  FED  OFFSET  PRESSES 

(ummer.  Priced  very  Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
late  sale.  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

201-GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5468  N.Y. 

JERY  CORP.  CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  Dim 

5f  HA  1-5364  newspaper  Conveyor  and/or  componsBl 

Cify  8.  Mo.  *■  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  ^ 

_ _ _  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Cahf- 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  27,  1963 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Academic  I  Display  Advertising  I  Editorial  I  Editorial 


CITY  KDITOR,  SLOT  MAN  or  Man- 
asintr  Editor  wanted  to  teach  reporting 
and  e<litinK  in  midweatem  journaliam 
aehool.  Hachelor’a  desrree  required. 
.Salary  $S,500  to  $10,000.  Box  1596, 
Witor  &  I’ublisher. 


PROGRAM  WRITER 
Major  miilweatem  university  needs 
writer  or  editor  with  potential  for  de- 
velopinir  educational  prosrrams  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  adults.  Must  be  able  to 
think  constructively  about  practical 
problems  of  adult  location.  Graduate 
work  essential.  BackRround  or  experi- 
b  ence  in  teaching,  journalism,  social 
sciences,  or  business  administration 
helpful.  Write  Box  1643,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST:  experienced, 
with  knowledge  of  layout,  photo  crop¬ 
ping,  retouching,  some  lettering  and 
small  cartoon  and  simple  map  drawing. 
Prefer  to  age  36.  Box  1600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  in  his  30's  as  field  representative 
of  outstanding  service  organization 
closely  allied  to  newspat>er  circulation. 
Interesting,  challenging,  and  reward¬ 
ing  ixwition  but  requires  full  time 
traveling  in  Zone  5  with  only  week 
ends  at  home.  Box  1604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  newspaper 
seeks  an  aggressive  District  Supervisor 
in  Southern  California.  Salary,  car 
allowance,  bonus  -f-  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  picture  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15.- 
000  afternoon  and  Sunday  in  South 
Texas.  Must  be  aggressive  and  know 
Little  Merchant  system.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expected  to  Box  1612,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  progressive,  growing 
Monday-thru-Friday  small  daily  in 
heart  of  Lake  Erie's  vacationland. 
Only  self-starter.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  (no  phone  calls,  please).  The 
Daily  News,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT  Trainee. 
Pmgrseiive,  fast-growing  newspaper 
seeks  man  with  some  exi>erienoe,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  small  newspaper.  The  man 
we  want  has  been  in  classified  long 
enough  to  realize  it  is  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  newspaper  business, 
and  where  he  has  decided  to  plant  his 
roots;  the  right  man  will  be  moved 
along  as  fast  as  his  capabilities  war- 
rut  Send  resume  giving  all  informa¬ 
tion  you  deem  necessary  to  secure  am 
immediate  interview.  Box  1582,  Edi¬ 
tor  g  Publisher. 


experienced,  ENERGETIC  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Manager  to  head  classified  de¬ 
partment  also  handle  some  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Excellent  volume  of  business 
available.  Must  know  copy  writing, 
layout  and  sales.  Immediate  opening, 
g«)d  salary,  paid  vacation,  retirement 
plan,  life  insurance  and  hospitalization 
Iseding  14,000  P.M.  daily.  Write 
giving  full  details,  references  first 
letter.  News-Messenger,  I^Yemont,  Ohio. 


Display  Advertising 


advertising  MANAGilR  for  ener- 

1*“®  mnall  growing  California  daily. 
Excellent  future  for  man  who  can  plan, 
•ell,  lead  others,  follow  through.  Prefer 
Westerner.  Box  1580,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


local  advertising  OPENING  — 
•tan  level  —  good  advancement  possi- 
blllties  —  10,000  population.  Pleasant, 
*®on^ically  sound  community.  Write 
ni,  *•.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 
Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  display  de¬ 
partment.  Write;  W.  J.  Valentine, 
Publisher,  Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.  O. 
Box  Til,  Lancaster,  California. 


BH5GINNING  ADVBR'nSING  MEN  for 
the  16  newspapers  of  the  Gannett  Group. 
Outstanding  1963  graduates  of  top 
colleges  (liberal  arts,  journalism,  busi¬ 
ness  administration)  have  chance  to 
start  employment  with  the  famous 
Gannett  13-week  training  program.  Send 
detailed  resume  today.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Group,  502  Gannett  Newspapers 
Bldg.,  Rochester-4,  N.  Y. 


NEED  YOUNG  SALESMAN  immedi¬ 
ately.  Should  have  some  practical 
newspaper  experience,  but  will  train 
further.  Salary,  commissions,  vacations 
and  attractive  insurance  program.  Pa- 
l>er  and  community  growing  substanti¬ 
ally.  Write  today,  giving  qualifications. 
Additional  information  will  be  sui>- 
Iilied.  G.  W,  Gressman,  A.D.  Janes¬ 
ville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  for  50.000  Zone 
2  daily.  Ability  to  sell  and  direct  staff 
of  ten.  Could  be  assistant  or  second 
man  on  his  staff  now.  Best  living  con¬ 
ditions,  Progressiva  ownership.  Good 
opportunity  for  prompt  advancement. 
Write  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL 

DEPARTMENT 


The  SACRAMEINTO  BEE  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  solid  newspaper 
experience  calling  on  local  general-rate 
accounts  and  working  with  distributors. 
GROWING  MARKET.  Job  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Personnel  Dept. 
Sacramento,  California 


TOP-NOTCH  SMALL  (6-7M)  DAILY, 
Zone  1,  needs  experienced,  aggressive 
advertising  manager  to  direct  6-man 
staff.  Good  opportunity  for  someone 
now  stymied  as  assistant  manager  but 
with  ability  and  desire  to  hold  top  de¬ 
partmental  job.  Good  pay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  bonus  for  results.  Full  resume, 
references,  required  pay  in  first  letter. 
Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

National  Advertising  Salesman  by  lead¬ 
ing  Midwestern  newspaper.  Soma  ex- 
Iierience  necessary.  Must  have  good 
appearance,  education,  30  to  38  years 
of  age.  Hard  working  and  aggressive. 
Good  salary,  car  allowance,  pension 
plan,  excellent  future.  Many  fringe 
benefits.  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING.  Newspaper 
advertising  salesman-salee-layout-serv- 
ice.  Good  accounts,  town,  job.  Send  full 
details:  C,  H.  Fischer,  iSiblisher,  News 
Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico, 


EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  aggres¬ 
sive  California  medium  daily.  Reply 
fully  Box  1615,  Eklitor  &  PulIIiBher. 


NEW  FIVE  DAY  OFFSET 
Young,  ambitious  ad  make-up  salesman. 
Also  reporter-photographers.  Chance  to 
advance  as  we  grow.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  1346,  High  Point,  N.C. 


Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  qualified,  adapt¬ 
able,  versatile.  Ability  to  manage  a 
news  department,  turn  out  a  top  rate 
product,  provide  and  train  suitable 
personnel.  Very  substantial  potential 
for  right  man.  Ideal  spot  in  Zona  4. 
Supply  ALL  baokspx>und  information, 
eaminirs  past  ana  anticipated,  first 
letter.  Box  1560,  Editor  3t  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter, 
male.  Five  years'  experience.  Starting 
salary  $127.60.  Flv^ay,  37%  hour 
week.  Life,  hospitalization  insurance. 
Pension  plan.  New  Jersey  daily.  Box 
1548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEIWS  EIDITOR  needed  May  4th  by 
small  Kansas  daily.  Good  opportunity. 
Write:  Allan  D,  Evans,  Daily  News, 
Russell,  Kans. 


REPORTEIRS  on  the  15  newspapers  in 
the  Gannett  Group,  Outstanding  1963 
graduates  of  top  colleges  (in  liberal 
arts,  journalism,  business  administra¬ 
tion)  may  start  employment  with  the 
famous  Gannett  13-week  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  detailed  resume  today.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Group,  602  Gannett 
Newspapers  Bldg.,  Rochester-14,  N.  Y. 


AKEIA  6  DAILY,  25-30M  circulation, 
wants  editor  to  t^e  charge  news  staff 
of  21  persons,  develop  ideas,  plan  sharp 
coverage.  Must  have  all  editing  skills, 
mature  judgement,  enthusiasm.  Solid 
future  offered.  Ehccellent  pay,  liberal 
benefits.  Send  all  details  +  photo  if 
available  to  Box  1562,  Fiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  MAN 

FIxcellent  opportunity  for  good  copy 
reader,  headline  writer  and  makeup 
man  on  one  of  California's  best  small 
city  (50,000)  dailies.  Give  full  details. 
Box  1586,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-RE3>ORTER  for  5-day  daily 
in  coming  area.  Was  paying  $5600  in 
excess  of  fringes.  Handle  UPI  tape; 
darkroom  and  S^n-A-Graver  experience 
desirable.  Send  details,  pix  and  salary 
requirement  to;  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily 
Press. 


DESK  MEN 

EIxpansion  has  created  a  need  for  two 
outstanding  idea  men  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  copy  desk.  Must  have  the  desire 
to  work  with  an  aggressive  50,000 
afternoon  daily  offering  an  excellent 
opiiortunity  to  grow  with  the  paper. 
Thriving  college  community  located  in 
Zone  2.  Mail  complete  data  to  Box 
1586,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


EINERGLTIO  REIPORTEIR  for  morning 
daily.  Zone  1 — 20,000  circulation.  Three 
or  more  years'  exi>erienee  essential. 
Fhccellent  job  benefits.  Box  1560,  Fiditor 
&  Publisher, 


GEiNEXAL  NEWS  REiPORTEX  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  afternoon  daily.  Five- 
day  work  week — all  fringe  benefits — 
good  news  beat.  Sand  data  regarding 
education,  experience,  salary  range, 
etc.,  to  Box  1575,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


(X)OD  OPPORTUNITY  for  news  man 
to  join  a  progressive  A.M.  daily.  Must 
be  accurate  and  critical,  with  the  desire 
to  move  with  an  expanding  newspaper 
in  a  thriving  community.  Zone  2.  Box 
1572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOOSIEX  REXORTER.  or  one  from 
adjacent  state,  sought  by  43,000  PM 
daily  in  Big  10  university  city.  Promo¬ 
tion  causes  need.  Prefer  J-school  grad¬ 
uate,  male,  3-5  years'  experience.  Good 
strong  p^  scale;  best  fringes;  new, 
air-conditioned  office;  competent,  affable 
staff  (and  one  or  two  soreh^ds)  to 
work  with;  and  fine  city  to  live  in. 
Write:  JOURNAL  AND  OOLTRIBR, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  including  picture, 
salary  ne^s,  and  full  details. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  looking  for  City 
Eiditor  to  maintain  fast  pace  and  high 
standards  in  city  over  100,000  imputa¬ 
tion.  Young  ^getter  might  qualify. 
Salary  according  to  experience  and 
many  fringes.  Box  1606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLKJE  REPORTEX  —  Ebtperienced 
young  man  to  cover  police  courts  for 
seven-day  morning  newspaper  in 
Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area. 
Five-day,  40  hour  work  week,  numerous 
fringe  benefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  The  News,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


PROGRESSIVE  FLORIDA  DAILY  is 
seeking  good  reporters  and  deskmen. 
Submit  qualifications,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1570,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTEX — feature,  copyreading  and 
layout  experience  helpful — as  part  of 
public  relations  team  for  centorymld 
statewide  professional  organization. 
Publications,  news  releases,  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs.  Opportunity  for  un- 
limit^  creativity.  Elxcelient  working 
conditions,  employe  benefits.  Write 
giving  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Post  Office  Box  3611,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


TWO  JOBS  OPEN :  Newsman,  report¬ 
ing  and  desk  experience,  staff  replace¬ 
ment;  reporter-photographer,  staff  ad¬ 
dition.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  sub¬ 
urban  afternoon  daily  of  more  than 
30,000  circulation.  Box  1665,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MAN  (or  wom¬ 
an)  to  run  bureau  in  5,000  Lake  Elrie 
resort  city  for  near-by  25,000  daily. 
FVee  hand  to  dig  for  news,  features, 
photos.  J-grrad  or  light  experience.  $70- 
$80  to  start.  Box  1688,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


I  editor  Si  PUBLISHER  foe  April  27,  1963 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITORS 

JOURNALISTS,  COMMUNICATION  "PROS" 

Leading  national  corporation  has  a  number  of  challeng¬ 
ing  job  opportunities  at  executive  and  management  levels 
for  qualified  persons  able  to  help  build  an  aggressive, 
corporate-wide  employee-management  communication 
progrram.  Positions  offer  a  rewarding  career  in  indus¬ 
trial  communications,  with  attractive  salaries,  rapid 
advancement  possibilities,  and  other  outstanding  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

Minimum  requirements  include:  (1)  actual  experience 
in  industrial  editing,  journalism  or  newspaper  work, 
public  relations  or  employee  communications;  (2)  proved 
ability  to  develop  professional,  creative  materials;  (3) 
good  working  knowledge  of  effective  industrial  communi¬ 
cation,  or  willingness  to  quickly  learn  required  techniques. 
Candidates  must  also  be  willing  to  relocate  if  necessary — 
primarily  in  the  Detroit  area. 

All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  with  no 
contact  made  with  present  or  former  employer  until 
mutual  interest  has  been  established.  Please  submit  de¬ 
tailed  resume  of  backgn^und  and  experience  to  Box  1610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


TOP-KLIGHT  Circulation  Director, 
knowledKe  of  all  facets  of  circulation. 
Excellent  i)ro<iucer — stronsr  on  promo* 
tion— »i>eciiili8t  in  homo  delivery,  deal¬ 
ers.  motor  routes,  etc.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1578,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INSPIRATIONAL  WRITER  —  over 
15  years’  diversified  editorial  and  ad- 
vertisinK  experience:  am  “tops”  as 
feature  writer.  Box  1493,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  District  Man¬ 
ager.  HRe  29.  married.  3%  years’  col¬ 
lege  credit,  6  years'  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  department :  de¬ 
sires  resiKtnsibile  circulation  position  or 
dealership,  i’resently  employed.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABC  Circulation  Manager  (female). 
Supervisor  of  ful-fillment  operation. 
Promotion-mindeii,  own  correspondence. 
Box  1624,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


<X>MPETHa4T,  VERSATILE  REPORT¬ 
ER.  31,  BA  degree.  Five  years  gen. 
assgn.,  rewrite  on  150,000  PM  includ¬ 
ing  3  years  bureau  operation.  Now  (for 
2  years)  small  college  PR  director  in¬ 
cluding  total  magazine  editing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Took  all  photos  both  jobs. 
Seek  writing,  editing  job  in  California: 
prefer  San  FVancisco,  San  Diego  areas. 
Box  1527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Cartoonist 
with  versatile  samples  and  a  new 
twist.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  man  de-  LOOKING  FOR  ME?  Newsgal,  10 
sires  change  to  small  or  medium  daily,  years’  experience,  reimrter,  editor,  PR : 
Presently  employed.  Good  producer,  wants  responsible  post  in  News  media, 
’’Little  Merchant”  experience.  Age  48.  allied  field.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Box  1637,  I^itor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager. 
Knows  all  phases  circulation.  Age  27, 
reliable  family  man.  Six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Zones  2-3-4.  Box  1633,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BIXPERIEINCED  Circulation  Manager 
all  phases.  Now  employed,  desires 
change.  For  confidential  resume  write 
Box  1627,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adverlising 


Corresp<mdents 


Display  Advertising 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  promoted  5  times 
in  12  years.  Now  news  editor  on  50,- 
000  Midwest  daily:  can  go  no  higher 
here.  Top  references.  Wide  newsroom 
experience.  Box  1537,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  CIRCULA’TOR  ready  to 
move  up  I  Eighty  %  increase  to  IIM  in 
7  years.  Experience  includes:  metro- 
ix)litan  daily  and  CM  of  two  other 
small  dailies.  Heavy  on  promotion,  com- 
lietition,  ABC  and  Little  Merchant. 
Write  Box  1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AFTER  FX)UR  YEARS  of  reporting 
and  PR,  I  seek  return  to  my  first  and 
truest  love — movie  and/or  ’EY  criticism. 
Top-notch  references,  but  I  prefer  to 
let  my  entertaining,  perceptive  clip¬ 
pings  speak  for  me.  J-grad.  Box  1581, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  with  proven  record.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Prefer  Zones  7, 
8  or  9.  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Seeks  first-class  business  writing  job 
on  newspaper  or  magazine  which  will 
allow  full  scope  to  interviewing,  pro¬ 
filing  and  interpretive  abilities.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(TLASSinED  ADVER’nSING 
SPECIALIST 

with  emphasis  on  Phone  Room,  is  now 
available  as  a  consultant  on  a  fee 
basis  plus  expenses.  Flxperienced  at  re¬ 
organization,  expansion,  building  new 
departments  an<l  mergers.  Strong  on 
generating  enthusiasm,  training,  sales 
techniques  and  administration.  Write 
Betty  Rollison,  850  N.  DeWitt  PI.,  Chi¬ 
cago  II,  III. 


CAPABLE.  CLEVER  AND  CU’TE.  J- 
grad,  female,  27,  planning  to  relocate 
in  San  Francisco,  seeks  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Five  years  in  PR.  Box  1677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  OR  WIRE  EDITOR,  25  years’ 
ext>erience,  would  like  to  relocate. 
Presently  employed,  family  man,  45. 
Start  $9,000.  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Writer  — 
moderate  in  opinion — vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression  —  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  — 
seeks  long  hours  and  large  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  daily.  Ivy  League  major  in 
international  relations;  MA  American 
history.  Box  1594,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WASHINGTON  cor¬ 
respondent  to  handle  Government  re¬ 
porting  suited  to  your  needs.  Column 
or  inch  basis.  Box  1502,  EMitor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


ELEVI27  YEIARS’  EXPEDIENCE  with 
117,000  daily.  Art,  layout,  copy  and 
sales.  Married,  34,  family.  Desires 
Zones  6  or  8:  will  be  in  area  June  13- 
27.  For  resume,  write  Box  1417,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NOW  EMPLOYED  on  daily  newspaper 
with  14,000  circulation,  staff  of  six. 
Records  to  prove  66%  of  increase  in 
display  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar,  are  on 
accounts.  Interested  only 
in  Director’s  or  Manager’s  job  in  Zone 
9.  Age  45.  college  graduate,  married. 
«  directory  before  leaving 

field  for  eight  years;  six  months  in 
present  gob  &  finest  references.  Write 
or  Phono  Gilbert  ’Thompson.  1619  E. 
o California,  Phone  Ra. 
2-0616  or  Ra  2-1611. 


SEASONED  Advertising  Manager  and 
salesman,  25  years’  experience  retail 
space  selling,  solid  ideas.  (Currently 
employed  as  advertising  manager  of 
of  suburban  quality  weeklies. 
B  Of  daily  field. 

Box  1687,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


YEARS’  SELUNG,  copy  and 
•vout.  dmiies.  Married.  37,  family. 

Gen.  Mgr.  weeklies  handling 
an  depajtments.  F'or  resume.  Box  1616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  sc  publisher  for  April  27,  1963 


REPORTED.  Feature  Writer  and  Col¬ 
umnist  excelling  “in  depth”  treatment 
of  prime  local  issues,  seeks  rewarding 
position  w/strong-minded  newspaper. 
Accurate,  fast,  responsible  and  a  good 
team  man.  College  graduate.  Compre¬ 
hensive  background.  Box  1592,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTED-PHOTOGRAPHER :  Well- 
educated,  experienced  all  beats ;  spe¬ 
cialty  of  government;  32;  California 
only.  Box  1566,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  J-GRAD,  woman,  28,  seeks 
liosition  as  reporter-feature  writer  or 
woman’s  news  editor.  Want  career  op- 
portunity  with  daily  near  college  or 
junior  college.  Prefer  Midwest.  Four 
years  newspaper,  magazine  experience. 
Presently  employed  reporter,  west  coast 
daily.  Ftesume  on  request.  Box  1632, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


FOUR  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE!— 
Winner  of  two  sports  writing  awards, 
including  AP  First  Place  State  Recog¬ 
nition.  Age  26,  married,  completed 
military  obligation.  Sports  Eiditor  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Have  car  —  will 
travel:  also  interested  in  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Strong  on  page  layouts.  Box  1596, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  S’TUDEINT  seeks  summer 
employment  as  reporter.  Prefer  West 
Coast  or  Northeast.  Experience:  Col¬ 
lege  editor  ;  also  two  summers.  Contact : 
S.  Davis,  42  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge- 
38,  Mass. 


SEIASONED  NEWSMAN,  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  career  spot  where  drive, 
imagination  count.  Now  grovernment 
reporter  on  small,  quality  daily  in 
Northeast.  Other  skills;  column-writing, 
features,  make-up,  sports.  Degree,  vet, 
family  man.  Resume,  references,  clips. 
Box  1597,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


RE’POR’TER-REWRI’TED :  Young  wom¬ 
an,  flair  for  features,  B.A.,  English 
and  home  economics  major,  1  year  re¬ 
porting  and  editing.  Wants  full-time 
magazine  or  newspaper  job— general  or 
society  reporting.  women’s  topics, 
editing.  Zone  1  and  2,  Box  1626,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR  seeks  top  job  on 
medium  daily  or  Managing  liter’s 
spot  on  small  daily.  College,  vet,  29. 
^perienced  top  column.  Now  employed 
but  stymied,  ^x  1667,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN  DEPAR’TMEaMTAL  EDI’TOR 
of  community  newspaper.  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  age  30.  desires  edi¬ 
torial  position.  Any  location.  Salary ; 
$100-$12S.  Box  1635,  Eiditor  A  Ihib- 
lisher. 


WIFE,  KIDS  WIN  I  Small  city  it  shall 
bet  National  prize-winner,  43.  wants  at 
least  Managing  Editorship.  Paper,  town 
must  offer  future.  All-around  experience 
20  years.  Local  news  bug.  Box  1546, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  REPORTED.  29. 
five  years’  top  dailies,  seeks  writing  or 
editing  job  in  or  near  N.Y.C.  Box  1641, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


CAREDR-MINDEID  WOMAN  seeks  exit 
from  engineering  editing.  Wants  work 
in  (leopie-oriented  field.  Zone  6  or  2. 
Has  BA.  several  years’  experience. 
Works  like  a  man  for  less  money.  Box 
1613,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


GREETINGS 
TO  THE  ANPA 


CITY  EIDITOR,  now  on  50,000  paper, 
would  like  to  apply  newspaper  funda¬ 
mentals  to  sports  desk,  f^soned  pro, 
34,  will  run  the  ilepartment,  not  chase 
around  the  country.  I  am  an  editor, 
not  a  columnist  or  writer.  Married. 
Need  $11,000.  Box  1619,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


If  you  have  any  staffing  problems,  why 
not  get  in  touch  with  us  during  your 
New  York  visit?  We  specialize  in  all 
publishing  personnel.  Phone  Vera 
Rogers,  OX  6-3840. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  OXford  6-3840 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 


EIDITOR- Reporter-Phot<«rapher  seeks 
Ariz.  weekly,  small  daily.  Letterpress, 
offset,  Scan-A-Graver.  Dummy,  heads, 
darkroom.  Accurate.  Box  1617,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNE  PEDSONNEIL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 


EafEDGETIC.  YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN 
— general  reporting,  college  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Cultur^  but  not  cloistered.  Want 
to  write  on  education/arts.  Prefer  New 
England,  N.Y,  area.  Box  1629,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher, 


EFFICIENT 

This  is  from  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
solve  composing  room  problems,  keep 
costs  down  and  who  also  knows  how  to 
get  sdong  with  iieople.  Seek  foreman- 
ship.  production  control  opportunity. 
Interested  in  new  process;  40  years  of 
age.  Inquiries  welcome.  Bct  1608,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  ^blisher. 


FINANCTAL  EDITOR.  Excellent  metro-  PRESSMAN— Duplex  model  E  A  A; 
pohUn  background  as  business  colum-  Flatbed;  Cox-O-Type:  Goss,  magazine 
nist,  dMkman.  BotI  references.  Box  press.  Mature  man.  Phone:  Area  code 
1621,  Eiditor  A  F*ubli8her.  51*  iv  3-0037. 


HARD-WORKING  WIRE  EDI’TOR, 
copy  editor,  seasoned  sports  writer  — 
fast,  accurate;  nine  years’  experience: 
desires  relocation  in  zones  3-4-6-8-9. 
Married,  31,  seeks  permanent  position 
with  advancement  opportunities.  Box 
1631,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Foreman.  Young,  experi¬ 
enced — 7  years’  supervisory  experience 
40,000  daily.  ’TTS.  Efficient  production. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1673,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  who  has  circula¬ 
tion  figures  to  prove  he  can  put  out 
paper  that  will  sell,  seeks  location 
offering  iiercentage  of  new  subscription 
revenue.  Box  1588,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  , 


LIBERAL  ARTS  GRADUA’TE.  ’63. 
seven  years’  summer  and  part-time  re¬ 
porting  experience,  Newspaiier  F\ind 
intern  on  200.000  metro  daily  last 
summer,  wants  to  develop  alreadgi 
proven  talents  on  an  energetic  large  oi* 
small-city  daily.  Good  appearance,  iier- 
sonality.  Will  work — and  work  hard 
anywhere.  Write  David  Wollstadt.  222 
Main  St.,  Brunswick.  Maine,  or  call 
PA  9-9133  or  PA  9-9556. 


I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Mechani- 
I  cal  Suiierintendent  on  large  paper. 
‘  ’Twelve  years’  experience  in  supervisory 
capacity.  Have  good  record  for  low- 
I  cost  operation.  Elxcellent  knowledge  of 
.  ’TTS  operation.  Available  July  1,  Refer- 
I  ences.  Box  1579,  Eiditor  A  Fiiblisher. 


STEREOTYPED  (32)  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Single,  references.  Seeks  position 
anywhere.  &ich  Meyer,  308  Missouri 
St.,  Oceanside,  Calif. 


NEIWS  EIDITOR  presently  employed 
medium-sized  daily  seeks  managing  li¬ 
ter’s  post.  Five  figures  salary.  Married. 
46.  Box  1603,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MA’TURE  REPORTER-DESK  MAN 
needs  job 

Box  1636,  Editor  A  Publisher 


NOW  CITY  EDITOR  23,000  P.M.  Ex¬ 
news  editor  5.0C0  P.M.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  weekly.  Experienced  all  phases. 
Want  to  stay  in  West.  Young.  Box 
1591,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER.  EDITOR.  DESKMAN.  28 
years’  solid  experience.  Presently  State 
Eklitor,  copy  desk  on  38,000  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  reoprting.  Midwest.  West.  South¬ 
west.  College  traine<l,  good  references. 
50  years  old.  Box  1618,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNOTYPB  OPEDATOR.  23.  two 
years’  experience.  1%  to  IH  gal.,  heads 
and  basic  ads;  clean.  Married,  deaf. 
Hard-worker.  Non-smoker  or  drinker. 
Box  1609,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MARK-UP,  20  years’  experience  on 
newspaper  ads.  Union.  Change  of 
climate.  Box  1623,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR-FEIATURE  WRITER  desires 
position  in  Western  U.S.  Fifteen  fea¬ 
tures  in  leading  magazines  in  ’62. 
Weekly,  outdoor  page  for  eight  years. 
Reply:  John  B.  (Ileason,  302  S.  Harri¬ 
son  St.,  Ludington.  Mich. 


Promotion 


REPOR’TED-REWRI’TE :  youngest  man 
on  wire  service  foreign  desk  wants 
challenging  daily  poet — general,  sports. 
Draft-exempt.  Box  1642,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Promotion  Director 
largest  metropolitan  daily  wants  era- 
ative  opportunity.  Sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1583,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  j 

Editorial  I 

Editorial 

Editorial 

i 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

TTS  School 


I 


I 


ENTERPRISING.  CAPABLE  News 
E!ditor-Photoirrapher  needed  for  12-14 
pg.  weekly  in  S.  D.  Black  Hills.  Col- 
lese  town  4M.  Hunting,  fishing,  5-day 
wk.  Write  fully,  pix,  salary  expected. 
Queen  City  Mail,  Spearfish,  S.D. 


IMMEDIATE  OPH^^ING  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  for  county  seat.  South¬ 
erner  preferred.  References  required. 
Salary  S98-fl00,  based  on  ability, 
cellent  fringe  benefits  including  life 
and  hospitiUization  insurance.  Refer¬ 
ences  will  be  checked  and  personal  in¬ 
terview  required.  .Send  all  information 
to;  J.  M.  Robinson.  Elditor,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


MAN  with  J-School  training  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  on  Mid-West  daily  of 
20.000  Circulation.  State  references. 
Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  —  camera  experience 
preferable,  to  handle  farm  news  and 
advertising  on  daily  newspaper  in 
Western  Montana.  State  experience 
and  references.  Publisher,  The  Mis- 
soulian,  Missoula,  Montana. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  progressive  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly  Southern  New  Jersey;  ex¬ 
perienced — thorough.  Salary  open.  Star 
Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden  2, 
N.  J. 


REPORTER 

A  beat  reporting  job  in  community  of 
30,000  for  growing  chain  of  award¬ 
winning  suburban  weeklies  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  North  Shore.  Excellent  future 
for  talented  young  man.  Good  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  Must  have  college  de¬ 
gree.  Will  consider  June  graduate. 
David  Roe,  Hollister  Publications,  Wil¬ 
mette,  III. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


m  Name _ 
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I 
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1  - —  i 

s  s 

S  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  p 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  I 

W  — 

=  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y.  | 


REPORTER:  J-School  training  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  be  wide-awake  and  willing 
to  work  in  all  news  departments.  Good 
opportunity  for  alert  candidate.  Zone 
5.  Box  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  MAN  is  needed 
as  feature  editor  of  small  group  of 
Maryland  weeklies.  Feature  writing, 
photography,  rewrite  —  these  are  the 
capacities  ;  long  hours,  hard-nose  editing 
are  the  hurdles.  Good  salary  and  real 
challenge,  with  age  and  sex  no  quali¬ 
fication.  but  no  room  for  dilettantes. 
News  Times,  Inc.,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


SMALL-CITY  NEWSPAPER  with 
strictly  metropolitan  standards  seeks 
versatile  writer  for  sports,  general  as¬ 
signment,  some  desk  work.  Intensely 
competitive  situation  in  stimulating  en¬ 
vironment.  E.\perience  necessary.  Daily 
News,  Box  1660  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  medium-size  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwest.  University  town. 
State  experience  and  references: 
camera  work  preferable.  Box  1620,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  as  reporter  on  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper  in  rural  area  near 
metropolitan  center.  Training  or  school¬ 
ing  in  rural  journalism  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Good  wages  and  lienefits.  Box 
1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


PHOTO  JOURNALISTS— major  citiee 
for  assignments.  Trade  magazines.  Box 
1533,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  FREE-LANCE 
CORRESPONDEaiTS 
We  are  interested  in  reporting  mergers, 
acquisitions,  fires,  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  music  industry.  Pub¬ 
lished  material  paid  for  promptly  at 
2  cents  per  word  and  20  cents  per 
square  inch  of  picture  (Min.  $2.00). 
Send  in  material,  original  or  rewritten 
from  local  press  to,  'Trade  Periodicals, 
Music  Division.  415  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  10.  Illinois. 


FTREE  LANCEJRS;  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  EVee  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St..  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


STRINGERS  WANTED— in  major  bus¬ 
iness  areas  (domestic,  foreign)  for 
weekly  newsletter.  Must  be  familiar 
with  chemical  and  i<etroleum  industries. 
Box  1639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


OOPYWRITEJR  —  Elditorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
area-  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1814,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


GAL  FRIDAY :  Young  college  grad  to 
assist  director  of  information  of  N.Y.C. 
college.  Primary  function;  to  handle 
printing  of  publications  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  including  layout  and 
writing.  July  1st.  $4,000  to  start,  fringe 
benefits.  Tell  all  in  first  ietter.  Box 
1538,  Elditor  &  Pubiisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


HAVE  INSTRUCTORS— 

WILL  TRAVEL. 

Have  qualified  instructors  who  css 
teach  at  your  plant  or  our  school  ;  opsr- 
ators  also  available.  Tapesetter.s  Co., 
30  Mill  Lane,  New  York-69,  N.Y, 
Phone:  212  FA  5-4956. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Elxperience  in  ail  de¬ 
partments.  Ehccellent  references.  Stroiy 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancemsM 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1623,  Elditor  t 
publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

(Available  ANPA  Week  for  interview) 
Seeks  top  or  backshop  job  with 
challenge.  Experienced  ALL  depart¬ 
ments,  weeklies,  metropolitan;  and 
chain  General  Management.  Served  ai 
puMisher,  assistant  publisher,  general 
manager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
Elurope,  Especially  strong:  mechanical, 
budget  control,  promotion,  labor  n» 

Sotiations.  Converted  $260,000  loser. 

ut  costs,  increased  advertising  and 
circulation  40%.  Business  Administre- 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Se.  plus  expert 
technical  mechanical  know-how,  Bm 
1563,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NO  GENIUS  BUT  I  Successful,  abb 
administrator  —  available!  Confidential 
Box  1671,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  FOR  INTERVIEWS  ia 
New  York  ANPA  week  —  Builder  ol 
circulation,  advertising  revenue,  matnn 
newspaperman  with  extensive  editorial 
experience,  too,  seeks  greater  rhallenfl 
for  dnnonstrated  abilities.  My  clieat 
is  a  top-flight,  nationally  known  execu¬ 
tive.  Phone  Manford  F.  Elttinger,  Con¬ 
sultant  to  Management,  Area  Code  417 
Tuxedo  1-6255  or  write  P.  O.  Box  4W, 
Springfield,  Missouri  today. 


E5DITOR.  GBNEaiAL  MANAGER  of 
11,500  offset  daily  available  your  hom 
city  for  interview  after  May  12.  Sib 
to  competition  eliminates  job  after  tea 
years  of  managership.  Had  14  yenri’ 
previous  in  letterpress  newspapen. 
Have  been  sports  editor,  coiirthoa* 
reporter,  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
advertising  manager,  assistant  to  pub 
iisher  on  three  i)apers  before  this.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  journalism,  41  yein 
old,  gx^  health,  have  big  and  happf 
family.  Director  of  Chamber,  Sign* 
Delta  Chi,  Rotary.  Prefer  smalbr 
dailies,  but  can  offer  three  decades  of 
service  to  employer  with  integrity  who 
is  looking  for  a  good  management  msi 
in  news  room  or  top  administration. 
Call  942-0941,  Pompano  Beach,  Florida 
or  write  Robert  M.  ‘Rube’  F'eloon.  P.O. 
Box  428. 

Circulation 

FIFTEmi  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  circulation,  manager  20,000  clan 
11  yesu-s.  Steady  record  of  increase  is 
circulation  and  revenue.  Family  niaa 
age  33.  Reply  in  confidence.  Bos  1561. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEHl,  age  » 
17  years’  experience  all  phases.  Starln 
at  bottom — worked  to  top.  Departnfl 
producing  excellent  net  profit.  Vsrf 
g^x>d  organizer — seeking  a  challenfs 
Box  1561,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  DIREXTTOR  desires  i 
change.  Age  48,  soter,  family  maa 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation,  prw 
motion,  collection,  ABO  and  stsi 
building.  Will  accept  post  as  undl^ 
study  to  present  circulation  directe*. 
Box  1614,  Elditor  &  I^lblisher. 
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TTS  School 


TERJTTYPEISBTTER  SCHOOL 
Training  in  your  plant  or  our  school. 
Teachers,  good  opierators  and  machines 
available.  Teletypeeetter  School,  261 
W.  42  St..  N.Y.C.  LO  8-3289. 


PREJSEINTLY  Circulation  Manager  of 
20,000  paper.  Have  increased  more  thas 
any  other  paper  in  State  past  threl 
years,  and  have  cut  expienses.  ’  Pr* 
experience  on  large  newspapers  ia 
departments  of  circulation.  Age  undg 
46.  SmIcs  bigger  job.  Box  1663,  EMit* 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  27,  iPSj 
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Elderly  couple  turned  back  into  East  Berlin  by  communist  guards  at  Berlin  wall. 


;l  freedom  is  not  lost 

J  BY  GUNS  ALONE 


The  Kn'iiii'M  threats  to  |X.*rsonal  free¬ 
dom  may  urme  fn>m  Kuns  and  termr 
outskk*  our  borders.  lUit  there's  alvi 
a  (|uiet  threat  within.  It  is  the  steady 
cx|iansion  of  fixlerul  Kinernment  in 
husim-ss  aikl  into  our  daily  lives. 

r«*r  years  this  threat  has  Krown. 
r«aUy  tin*  fixlt'ral  Hovernnwnt  owns 
many  llMMisantI  hiisiiH*ssrs,  fn>m  sltuc 


re|Mir  shofis  to  ro|x;  factories.  In  the 
held  of  electricity  alone  the  output 
of  fetlerally  owtuxl  plants  has  risen 
fnan  Ins  than  1%  of  the  industry's 
total  in  I9.4S  to  more  than  15%  tts 
day.  Atul  atlvocatn  of  ^overnment 
in  Inisiiu'ss  press  constantly  for  more. 

They  adv<icate  a  danip-mus  uiursc. 
Wlten  Mosernnu'nt  owns  Uisinesa,  it 


can  control  both  ^;oods  and  jobs.  It 
adds  tx'onomic  powers  to  its  vast  po¬ 
litical  |iowers.  When  it  does  that, 
it  can  tell  you  where  to  work  and 
live,  even  what  to  do  or  say.  Then 
freetkan  has  siip|ied  (|uictly  away. 

A  (|uict  threat  can  he  the  deadliest. 
You  may  nca  know  it's  there  until 
tiH)  late. 


Intaor-OwMd  Elictrle  Liikt  and  Powir  Companiit..  .  awvkif  Hkan  I40M0J000 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Ladies  Take 

Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  “Ladies  Day”  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  everyone  had  a 
wonderful  time.  For  almost  a 
whole  day  the  ladies  took  over 
the  ASNE  program.  Without 
them  it  would  have  been  dull  as 
dishwater.  In  spite  of  talks  by 
some  leaders  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  such  as  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  also  from  leaders  of  the 
opposition  party  such  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Keating  and  Richard  Nixon, 
the  rest  of  the  program  was 
dull  by  comparison  to  the  ladies’ 
performance. 

It  started  out  at  the  opening 
session  with  a  female  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “The  Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Editors.”  Five  attractive 
wives  of  five  distinguished  edi¬ 
tor  or  publisher  husbands,  kept 
a  packed  house  in  stitches  and 
on  the  edge  of  their  seats — and 
they  didn’t  spare  their  husbands. 

It  wound  up  that  night  with 
a  gridiron  show  put  on  by  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
before  another  packed  house  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Statler 
Hotel.  Gridiron  shows  are  an 
annual  event  for  the  women’s 
press  club,  as  it  is  for  the  men’s 
Gridiron  Club,  but  this  is  the 
first  year  it  has  been  put  on  for 
the  visiting  editors.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  opening  night 
critical  acclaim  that  we  predict 
it  will  become  an  annual  event. 
«  *  « 

ASNE  President  Lee  Hills 
presented  the  ladies’  panel  as- “a 
crew  of  experts  on  a  subject 
that  may  be  the  most  important 
ever  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
this  Society.”  For  a  while  there 
he  was  right. 

Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  wife  of 
Mark  Ethridge,  a  former  editor 
and  now  publisher  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal  and  Times, 
set  the  pace  by  deploring  the 
fact  she  was  trapped  on  the  dais 
with  four  women  speakers: 
“There  is  nothing  I  despise  like 
other  speakers,”  she  observed. 

Abby  Catledge,  wife  of  Turner 
Catledge,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  said  she 
wouldn’t  wish  her  recent  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  newspaper  strike 
on  anyone  else  who  by  choice 
or  by  accident  lives  with  a  news¬ 
paper  editor. 

"I  realise  that  editors  are 
difllrult  to  understand  even  in 
peace  time,  but,  after  all,  what 
does  understanding  have  to  do 
with  it?  I  don’t  understand  the 
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Over 

telephone  but  I  telephone.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  rather  glad  when  my 
husband  came  home  in  the  early 
morning  of  December  8th  and 
said  he’d  be  out  of  a  job  for  a 
while.  I  thought  it  would  be 
rather  nice  to  have  the  old  boy 
around  the  house. 

“We  could  see  some  shows  and 
we  could  listen  to  our  new 
stereophonic  radio  and  he  could 
chime  in  on  Sunday  morning  to 
his  favorite  church  programs 
and  sing  his  favorite  hymns  like 
“Amazing  Grace”  and  “Bring¬ 
ing  in  the  Sheaves.” 

“I  thought  we  might  even 
have  some  interesting  two-way 
conversations. 

“And  then  perhaps  he  could 
indulge  his  craving  and  sing 
along  with  Mitch.  I  really  looked 
forward  to  some  pleasant  strike¬ 
bound  evenings.  But  how  wrong 
can  one  be? 

“Have  you  ever  been  marooned 
on  a  lonely  Manhattan  Island 
with  a  man  with  an  overactive 
mind  and  total  recall? 

“He  had  nothing  to  occupy  his 
mind  and  so  he  resorted  solely 
to  recollections.  I  heard  about 
every  Presidential  campaign 
from  Coolidge  to  Kennedy.  He 
quoted  chapter  and  verse  of  all 
the  legislation  passed  during 
the  New  Deal,  and  on  into  the 
Truman  Administration.  I  heard 
ad  nauseum  about  how  they 
hanged  the  wrong  man  when 
they  were  looking  for  that  one 
Republican,  down  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Mississippi. 

“He  told  me  over  and  over 
and  in  great  detail  about  how 
Cotton  Ed  Smith  had  walked 
out  of  the  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn.  When  he  started 
on  his  childhood  recollections,  I 
blew  the  whistle.  He  was  recall¬ 
ing  so  far  back  that  I  expected 
any  minute  for  him  to  give  me 
a  blow-by-blow  account  of  his 
very  own  birth. 

“But  that  wasn’t  all.  Having 
no  newspaper  to  manage,  he 
became  over-interested  in  the 
management  of  our  apartment. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
rearrange  our  icebox.  We 
couldn’t  find  anything  for  days. 

“Then  he  cut  off  the  dish¬ 
washer.  Said  his  mother  didn’t 
have  one. 

“Then  he  turned  to  cooking. 
.  .  .  And  now  we’re  having  the 
kitchen  repainted.” 

•  •  • 

Ellen  Rryan,  wife  of  Wright 
Hryan,  editor  of  the  Ctevlmnd 


POLITICAL  SPOOF — Members  of  the  Women’s  National  Press 


who  starred  in  performance  for  visiting  editors  pose  for  a  picture 
the  rostrum  bearing  the  Presidential  Seal.  They  are:  left  to  righ 
McPherson,  as  Caroline;  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel,  as  the  President;  a-. 

Helen  Thomas,  as  Jackie.  | 

Plain  Dealer,  said  Abby  had  no  “I  didn’t  see  my  editor  for 
monopoly  on  life  with  an  editor  of  two  years  during  the  war 
during  a  strike.  After  all  “her”  his  care  and  feeding  were  in  v 
strike  lasted  longer  then  the  alien  hands  during  part  of  t 
New  York  one.  “Girl  and  woman  time.  If  ever  in  doubt  as  to 
I’ve  been  caring  for  and  feeding  importance  of  eating  to  edi 
editors  since  Hector  was  a  pup.  Wright  Bryan,  I  have  only 
My  father  was  night  city  editor  re-read  the  meagre  number  of 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  letters  I  received  when  he  wail 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  he  prisoner  of  war  in  Stalag  54, 
took  a  dim  view  of  my  marrying  Poland,  where  his  weight  weit 
into  the  Atlanta  Journal  family,  down  to  155  pounds  and  he  i 
The  two  papers  were  then  not  in  as  some  of  you  know,  six  fell 


bed  together.” 

She  said  “my  editor,  after  all 


She  read  several  sample  ref»- 1 


those  downtown  civic  luncheons,  ences  to  the  importance  of  foodi 
is  happy  with  turnip  greens,  and  one  admonition  from  hia: 
collard,  which  of  course  is  black  “Please  do  not  fail  to  investigate 
eyed  peas  and  rinds.  Of  course,  the  regulations  and  don’t  let  tlx 


you  know  that,  really. 


(Continued  on  page  110) 


What  they're  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...tha  unique  column  (and  raadar  aarvica) 
filling  tha  naad  for  monay-making  and 
amploymant  advica. 

"Your  advice  war  round  $o  I  tried  it  and  rmrily  found 
work."  Belly  R  a  "ThankM  for  writing  a  column  on  earn¬ 
ing  a  living."  Miw  L  a  "Your  column  it  the  only  reason 
I  buy  the  Journal  in  preference  to  the  Timet."  IB  a  "It  it 
interesting  to  hoik  men  and  women.  I  know."  JN  a 

National  Nawapapar  tyndlcata  Inc.,  of  Amarica  R|  in  Q 
20  North  Wackar  Drive  •  Chicafo  6.  Mllnoia  l|3  IM  Wm 
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VIC  Free 

of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Vic  Free  thinks  in  three  dimensions.  One  minute  hi 
supervising  a  Roto  feature  scheduled  two  weeks  henfl 
the  next  he’s  hunching  a  breaking  story;  the  next  hi 
planning  a  special  section  six  months  away. 

What  kind  of  fellow  is  this  crew-cut  managing  editc 
of  The  Pittsburgh  Press?  Here  is  a  random  samplii 
of  staff  opinions: 

—“Usually  mild-mannered  and  soft  spoken.” 

— “Short  on  sermons,  but  long  on  advice  before  tj 
fat’s  in  the  fire.” 

—  “Believes  a  community  needs  strong  leadership  fn 
its  newspapers,  and  that  a  newspaper  needs  stroi 
leadership  from  its  executives.” 

—“Is  a  lot  easier  to  find  when  you  need  him  thai 
copy  boy.” 

—  “Is  usually  a  pushover  on  subjects  like  children,  f 
church,  young  people,  and  home  life.” 

—  “Gives  department  heads  authority  to  act,  a 
respects  their  opinions.” 

Vic  zealously  guards  the  prestige  of  The  Press,  a 
insists  on  the  best  news  coverage  possible.  He  is: 
ganized,  disciplined,  farsighted.  His  advance  plana 
of  The  Press’  big  Pittsburgh  Bicentennial  issue  • 
100,000  copies  over  the  usual  Sunday  circulation  a 
before  the  presses  rolled. 


A  1926  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Vic  says  he' 
“mousetrapped”  into  the  newspaper  business  whei 
upperclassman  fraternity  brother  decided  “you’n 
athlete,  do  something!”  So  he  joined  the  staff  of 
university  paper. 


Vic  has  been  with  Scripps-Howard  since  1935, 
managing  editor  of  The  Indianapolis  Times 
becoming  m.e.  of  The  Press  in  1956. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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